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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


























The trademark of supreme musical quality 


which identifies the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the talking-machine was a triviality. 
Today the Victrola is an instrument of Art. The 
exclusive Victor processes have lifted the making and 
the playing of musical records into the realm of the fine 
arts and rendered them delightful to the most keenly 
sensitive ear. Opera singers and musicians of world- 
wide fame are glad to be enrolled as Victor artists. 

Every important improvement that has transformed 
this “plaything” into an exquisite and eloquent instru- 
ment of the musical arts originated with the Victor. 
The Victor plant, the largest and oldest of its type in 
the world, is the world-center of great music. 

No other organization in the world is so qualified by 


experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment to 
produce supreme quality as the Victor Company. _ Its 
products convey more great music by great artists to 
more people throughout the world than all other makes 
combined. 

The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking Machine 
Company today remains the pre-eminent leader. The 
famous trade-mark “His Master's Voice,” with the little 
dog, is on every Victrola (look inside the lid) and on 
the label of every Victor Record. It is your guarantee 
of the highest musical quality. Look for it. Insist upon 
finding it. If you wish the best, buy nothing which 


does not bear this trademark. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist of cach month 


VICTROLA 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Mellin’s Foed is 
rich in all the tissue 
forming elements 
that the baby’s rap- 
idly growing body 
demands. 


W rite for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mase 
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Special Price-Drive on 12,500 Cookers 
Is Now On, ACT QUICK! 


It roasts, bakes, fries, steams or stews. Saves 
™ hours standing over hot cook stove. So get my 
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FIRELESS COOKERS 
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Does 

1 Your 
Church 
Want 
Money ? 

$100.00 May Help 


URES has a new 
department devoted 
entirely to helping churches, 
societies, schools and other 
organizations add sub- 
stantial sums to their 
treasuries. 


If any organization in 
| which you are interested 
is desirous of raising any 
amount from $5.00 to 
$500.00, write us. Let us 
| tell you of the plan of the 


Money-Makers’ League 


Mail the coupon today. 
The earlier you do so, the 
sooner you will have the 
desired amount. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


Manager, 
Money-Makers’ League, 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
25 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send your plan. We want 
to raise $ for 
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Free to Writers! 


WONDERFUL BOOK — read about it! Tells how 
easily Storiesand Playsareconceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t DREAM they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How bright men and women, with- 
outany special ex perience, learn to theirown amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may provide on 
endless gold-mine of Ideas that bring Happy Success and 
Handsome Cash Royalties. How new writersget their names 
into print. How to tell if, you ARE a writer. How to de- 
velop your “story fancy,” weave clever word-pictures and 
unions, L——~ * —_ plots. How your friends may 
be your worst jud: How to avoid discouragement and 
the pitfalls of Failure. HOW TO WIN! This surprising 
book, call he Wonder Book for Writers,” is ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No charge. No obligation. YOUR 
copy is waiting for you. Write for it NOW. Just asidres* 
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WANDA HAWLEY 


Paramount Art-Craft 
Leading Woman 





Are You a Blond? 


If you are a blond do you know all the natural gifts 
that are yours? Unless all signs fail—and these signs 
don’t fail—you should be aggressive, dominating and 
enthusiastic. You have a creative mind—plenty of 
imagination and inventiveness. You are impulsive, 
changeable and lack constancy. But you have a keen 
intelligence, a good sense of humor and make friends 
easily. A vibrant, attractive personality can easily be 
developed. 











OU probably know men like Bill Russell. He was 

a big hearted, generous fellow who made a wonder- 

fully fine first impression. Everyone he met liked 

him for a few davs and then his charm would begin to 

wear off. Interesting and likable as he tried to be, he 
always felt that he was beginning to be a bore. 

I met Bill at the beach one Sunday, wearing a worried 
look. ‘ Paul,” he said, as he drew me over to a quiet 
spot, ‘‘vou’re one of my best friends and I want you to 
tell me the truth. Why do I get in bad with people after 
knowing them a few days?” 

I was silent for a moment thinking. Surely I owed it 
to Bill to tell the truth— for his own good. So I blurted 
it out: ‘Bill, you make a fine first impression and then 
you lose it because you continually say and do things that 
go against the grain with everyone vou meet.” He pondered 
that for a while, thanked me and wandered on down the 
beach, lost in thought. 

The next I heard of Bill was along toward the end of 
the summer. One of my friends who had spent a few 
weeks at a mountain resort came back and told me a 
wild-eyed story about what a great hit Bill Russell had 
made with the social colony up there. I put it down as 
a vivid imagination. But- when two other fellows re- 
turned the following week and verified the story, I began 
to believe— and to wonder. 

It seems that Bill had gone up there and, as usual, 
had made the good first impressien. The three fellows 
who knew him had expected any minute to see it wear 
off, and see Bill get in bad. But Bill fooled them. He 
not only kept the friendship and the esteem of everyone 
he met, but he kept on adding to his list of wealthy 
friends every minute. People whom he would have 
formerly been afraid to even associate with seemed to 
seek his company. He was being invited everywhere. 
And one of his friends had offered him a fine position as 
executive in his company. 

A few weeks later, I ran into Bill on the street. There 
was certainly something different about him. Some 
subtle change Aad taken place. ‘Well,’ I remarked, 
“I’ve been hearing a lot of good news about you, Bill. 
Hear you’ve turned into a regular social lion. You cer- 
tainly came back with a vengeance. How did you 
do it?” 


* 


" HY, I just learned the difference between blonds 
and brunets, that’s all. I learned why oppo- 
sites attract. 

“You see,” he said, “everyone you know can be placed 
in one of two general types—blonds or brunets. The 
blond has some wonderful characteristics that the brunet 
needs, and the brunet has powers and abilities that the 
blond lacks. When they combine these characteristics 
they create the perfect balance. That is why blonds and 
brunets are often attracted to one another.” 


ry Opposites 


Attract! 


How You Can Use 
This Natural Law 


to Make People Like You 


By PAUL GRANT 


“Yes,” I asked, “‘but what has that got to do -vith 
your new-found ability to make people like you?” 

“Tt is very simple,” he replied, ““when you know the 
difference between the characteristics of the blonds and 
brunets, when you can tell scientifically exactly what 
mental and emotional traits are possessed by anybody 
you meet, you have made the first step in judging men 
and women, in making them like you and winning their 
respect, admiration, love and friendship. When you 
have learned, as I have, how to put the reverse English 
on these Jaws of attraction you can draw irresistibly to 
you every man, woman and child, make them think as 
you think and go miles out of their way to please you.” 

And then Bill went on to tell me about Dr. Blackford, 
the famous character analyst. Dr. Blackford, it seems, 
has made an exhaustive. professional study of all kinds 
of men and women. After years of extensive consulting 
work among business concerns and trade associations 
which sought assistance in solving human problems, Dr. 
Blackford made a trip around the world, observing 
widely different races, comparing notes with leading 
specialists in forty nations and comparing theories with 
such famous authorities as Alfred Haddon, Metchnikoff 
and Giuseppe Sergi. Dr. Blackford also studied the ex- 
haustive records of Bertillon. In his way Dr. Black- 
ford’s material is probably the most carefully arranged 
exhibit of facts on Character Study in the United States. 

Dr. Blackford has put these wonderful discoveries into 
a course for home reading by which anyone can learn to 
read character at a glance and know exactly what to do 
and say to make people like them. Bill had simply 
gotten hold of this course and—well, you already know 
of the astounding results. 


HAT this ability has done for others is well known. 
There’s the case of a large manufacturing concern. 
Trouble sprang up at one of the factories. The 

men talked strike. Things looked ugly. Harry Win- 
slow was sent to straighten it out. On the eve of the 
general walk-out, he arrived on the scene, and got the 
men together in the factory. Then, jumping up on a 
keg of rivets, he looked over the sea of faces for just a 
moment. One glance was all he needed. He talked ten 
minutes, and averted the strike. And not only this, but 
ever since then, the factory has led all others tor pro- 
duction. He was able to do this because he knew how 
to make those men like him, see his point of view, and 
do what he wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that of Henry Peters. 
Because of his ability to make people like him—his fac- 
ulty for “getting under the skin” and making people 
think his way, he was given the position of Assistant to 
the President of a large firm. Two other men, both 
well-liked by their fellow employees, had each expected 
to get the job. So when the outside man, Peters, came 
in, he was looked upon by everyone as an interloper and 
was openly disliked by every other person in the office 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But in spite 
of that, in three weeks he had made fast friends of every 
one in the house and had even won over the two men 
who had been most bitter against him. The whole secret 
is that he could tell in an instant how to appeal to any 
man and make himself well liked. 

A woman who had this ability moved with her family 
to another town. As is often the case, it was a very 
difficult thing for any woman to break into the chill 
circle of society in this town, if she was not known. But 
her ability to make people like her soon won for her the 


close triendship of many of the “best families” in the 


town. Some people wondered how she did it. It was 
simply the secret at work—the secret of judging people's 
character and making them like you. 
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Are You a Brunet? 


Don’t think—if you are a brunet 
to put the blond on a pedestal 
points of excellence as the blond. Brunets are more 
deliberate—make fewer mistakes. They are thoughtful, 
analytical and patient. From the ranks of the brunets 
come the great thinkers and philosophers. You should 
have great endurance and stamina. You are constant, 
cautious and conservative and have the ability to de 
velop an idea to its fullest possibility 


that I am trying 
You have as many 











OU realize, of course, that just knowing the dif 

ference between a blond and a brunet could not 

accomplish all these wonderful things. There are 
other things to be taken into account. But here is the 
whole secret. 

You know that everyone does not think alike. What 
one likes another dislikes. And what offends one pleases 
another, Well, there is your cue. You can make an 
instant “hit” with anyone, if you say the things they 
want you to say, and act the way they want you to act. 
Do this and they will surely like you and believe in you 
and will go miles out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain simple signs. 
In addition to the difference in complexion, every man, 
woman and child has written on them signs as distinct 
as though they were in letters a foot high, which show 
you from one quick glance exactly what to say and 
to do to please them—-to get them to believe what you 
want them to believe—to think as you think—to ao 
exactly what vou want them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole secret of 
getting what you want out of life—of making friends, of 
husiness and social advantage. Every great leader uses 
thismethod. Thatis whyheisa leader. Useit yourself and 
vou will quickly become a leader—nothing can stop you. 

Such contidence have the publishers in Dr. Blackford’s 
Course, “Reading Character at Sight,” that they will 
gladly send it to you on approval, all charges prepaid. 
Look it over thoroughly. See if it lives up to all the 
claims made for it. If you do not want to keep it, the 
return it and the transaction is closed. And if you decide 
to keep it—as you surely will—then merely remit $5.0 
in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you 
The entire course goes to you “n approval. You have 
everything to gain- -nothing to jose So mail the coupon 
NOW, and learn how to make people like you, while 
this remarkable offer is still oper 


assume no obligation. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. B462, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


You mat send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of Seven Lessons 
entitled “Reading Character at Sight.’ [ will either remail 
the course to you within five days after its receipt. or send 
you $5 in full payment of the course 


Name 


Address 
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As a First Payment Will Bring This Complete AY 
Set of Books. A 
Balance in Small Monthly Payments. SS 


Surely You Can Now Afford to Own 
This Great Library of Knowledge! 


All Sets Remaining of the New Encyclopaedia Britannica 








Printed on the Famous India Paper Offered at a Bargain 





RE you one of those who do not own a set of the new and wonderful 
£ Encyclopaedia Britannica because you THOUGHT you couidn’t 
afford it? 
Have yor wa.ted this splendid library of facts ever since you first 
heard abcuc it but NEVFR INQUIRED how easily it could be purchased? 
This set would give y “ a tremendous advantage. 
Think, too, what it would mean to you, to your children, to have access 


To briedy describe its scope is impossible. It contains hundreds upon 
hundreds of articles on religion, philosophy, history, art, science, litera- 
ture, manufacturing, engineering, law, physics, commerce and scores of 
other subjects—41,000 articles in all. It abounds in everyday useful facts 
that satisfy the inquisitiveness of the child mind, that enlighten the 


This Is Your Opportunity 


to read. 


ow: a set, 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


Is one of the best investments any ambitious man or woman can make. 


What sets remain unsold, and these are comparatively few, are all printed on the famous India paper. 
As you know, this very thin but strong India paper made this great work more convenient to handle and more inviting 


These sets are offered at prices and terms which make the Britannica a bargain to anyone who, like you, does not yet 


to the SUM AND SUBSTANCE OF ALL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Consider what a satisfaction it would mean to have at hand THE 
ANSWER TO EVERY QUESTION which comes to an active mind. 
The Britannica covers the whole range of man’s thought and activity 
and achievement—it contains more than 41,000 special articles, more 
than 500,000 indexed facts. 
Both for profit and pleasure, the 


housewife, the farmer, the business man, the investigator, the educator 
and the lawyer. 

Men and women in ail walks of life are among the 200,000 owners of 
the Eleventh Edition. 

IF YOU DO NOT OWN THE BRITANNICA, WHY NOT? 


to Own an India Paper Set 





I 


Monthly Payments. 





As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 29 
Volumes, Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. 





The Balance Is in Small 








—But You Must Act Quickly 


offer is for the new Britannica printed 


Remember, this 


on genuine India paper. Act today—NOW—by clipping | 
the coupon and sending for the beautifully illustrated book 
telling all about the Britannica | 


Sears, Roebuck and | 


Co., Chicago, Ill. | 














Sign and Send This Coupon Today. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. (Dept. 275.) 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your illustrated Book No. 30B, giving 
full information about the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. Aliso tell me what 
I will have to pay for one of the remaining sets of the Handy Volume Issue 
of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. : 
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A Startling Memory feat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the secret 
It has helped me every day. 


evening. 


HEN my old friend Faulkner invited me to a 

dinner party at his. house, [ little thought it 

would be the direct means of getting me a one- 

hundred-and-fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all came about. 

Toward the close of the evening things began to drag a bit, 
as they often do at parties. Finally sone one suggested the 
old idea of having everyone doa “‘stunt.”” Some sang, others 
forced weird sounds out of the piano, recited, told stories, 
and so on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s turn. He was a quiet sort 
of chap, with an air about him that reminded one of the 
old saying that “‘still watersjrun deep.” He said he had a 
simple “stunt” which he hoped we would like. He selected 
me to assist him. First he asked to be blindfolded securely 
to prove there was no trickery in it. Those present were to 
call out twenty-five numbers of three figures each, such as 
161, 249, andsoon. He asked me to write down the numbers 
as they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then astounded everyone by 
repeating the entire list of twenty-five numbers backwards 
and forwards. Then he asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth number called, the fourth 
number, and so on. Instantly he repeated back the exact 
number in the position called. He did this with the entire 
list—over and over again, without making a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that a deck of cards be shuffled and 
called out to him in their order. This was done. Still blind- 
folded, he instantly named the cards in their order backwards 
and forwards. And then to further amaze us, he gave us the 
number of any card counting from the top, or the card for 
any number. 

You may ‘well imagine our amazement at Macdonald’s 
remarkable feat. You naturally expect to see a thing of this 
sort on the stage, even then you look upon it asa trick. But 
to see it done by an everyday business man, in plain view of 
everyone, blindfolded and under conditions which make 
trickery impossible, is astonishing, to say the least. 

+ 7 * os * 


N the way home that night I asked Macdonald how it was 

done. He said there was really nothing to it—simply 
a memory feat, the key to which anyone could easily learn 
in one evening. Then he told me that the reason most 
people have bad memories is because they leave memory 
development to chance. Anyone could do what he had 
done, and develop a good memory, he said, by following a 
few simple rules. And then he told me exactly how to do 
it. At the time [ little thought that evening would prove to 
be one of the most eventful in my life, but such it proved tobe. 

What Macdonald told me I took to heart. In one evening 
I made remarkable strides toward improving my memory 
and it was but a question of 
days before 1 learned to do 
exactly what he had done. At 
first I amused myself with my 
new-found ability by amazing 
people at parties. My ‘“‘mem- 
ory feat,”’ as my friends called 
it, surely made a hit. Every 
one was talking about it, and 
I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If 
anyone were to ask me how 
quickly to develop social pop- 
ularity, I would tell him to 
learn my memory “‘feat’’—but 
that is apart from what I want 
to tell you. 

The most gratifying thing 
about the improvement of my 
memory was the remarkable 
way it helped me in business. 
Much to my surprise I discov- 
ered that my memory training 
had literally put a razor edge 
on my brain. My brain had 
become clearer,quicker,keener 
I felt that I was fast acquiring 
that mental grasp and alertness I had so often admired in 


men who were spoken of as ‘‘ wonders” and “‘ geniuses.’ 
rhe next thing I noticed was a marked improvement in 
my conversational powers. Formerly my talk was halting 


isconnected. I never could think of things to say until 
the conversation was over. And then, when it was too late 
I would always think of apt and striking things I ‘might 








“Our President complimented me on always being able 


to tell him instantly facts he 


in one 


have said.” But now I can 
think like a flash. When I 
am talking I never have to 
hesitate for the right word, 
the right expression or the 
right thing to say. It seems 
that all I have to do is to 
start to talk instantly I find 
myself saying the very thing 
I want to say to make the 
greatest impression on peo- 
ple. 

It wasn’t long before my 
new-found ability to remem- 
ber things and to say the 
right thing at the right time 
attracted the attention of 
our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in when- 
ever he wanted facts about 
the business. As he ex- 
pressed himself to me, “ You 
can always tell me instantly 
what I want to know, while 
the other fellows annoy 
me by dodging out of the 
office and saying ‘I'll look 
it up.” 


FOUND that my ability 

to remember helped me 
wonderfully in dealing with 
other people, particularly in 
committee meetings. When 
a discussion opens up the 
man who can back up his 
statements quickly with a string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time and time again I have 
won people to my way of thinking simply because I could 
instantly recall facts and figures. While I’m proud of my 
triumphs in this respect, I often feel sorry for the ill-at- 
ease look of the other men who cannot hold up their end in 
the argument because they cannot recall facts instantly. It 
seems as though [ never forget anything. Every fact I 
now put in my mind is as clear and as easy of recall in- 
stantly as though it were written before me in plain black 
and white. 


We all hear a lot about the importance of sound judgment. 
People who ought to know say that a man cannot begin to 
exercise sound judgment until he is forty to fiftv vears of 
age. But I have disproved all that. I have found that 
sound judgment is nothing more than the ability to weigh 
and judge facts as their rela- 
tion to each other. Memory is 
the basis of sound judgment. 
Tam only thirty-two but many 
times I have been compli- 
mented on having the judg- 
ment of a man of forty-five. 
I take ne personal credit for 
this—it is all due to the way I 
trained my memory 


HESE are only a few of 

the hundreds of ways I 
have profited by my trained 
memory. No longer do I suffer 
the humiliation of meeting men 
T know and not being able to 
recall their names. The mo- 
ment I see a man his name 
flashes to my mind, together 
with a string of facts about 
him. I always liked to reas] but 
usually forgot most of it. Now 
[ find it easy to recall what T 
have read. Another surprising 
thing is that I can now master 
a subject in considerably less 
time than before. Price lists, market quotations, data of 
all kinds, I can recall in detail almost at will. I rarel 
make a mistake 


} 


wanted to know.” 


My vocabulary, too, has increased wonderfully. When 
ever I see a striking word or expression, | memorize it and 
use it in my dictation or conversation. This has put a 
remarkable sparkle and pulling power into my conversa- 





And the remarkable part of it 


tion and business letters 
all is that I can now do my day’s work quicker and 
with much less effort, simply because my mind works 
like a flash and I do not have to keep stopping to look 
things up. 


All this is extremely satisfying to me, of course. But the 
best part of it all is that since my memory power first at- 
tracted the attention of our president, my salary has steadily 
been increased. Today it is many times greater than it was 
the day Macdonald got me interested in improving 
memory 
wat Macdonald told me that eventful evening was 

this: “Get the Roth Memory Course.”’ I did. That 
is how I learned to do all the remarkable things I have told 
you about. The publishers of the Roth Memory Cours« 
the Indenpedent Corporation—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remarkable memory that 
they will gladly send the Course to you on approval 

You need not pay a single penny until you have examined 
the Course and found that it fully lives up to all the claims 
made for it. Send no money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter, and the complete Course will be sent to you 
instantly, all charges prepaid. If after examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the Course, then return 
it and you will owe nothing On the other hand, if you find, 
as thousands of others have found, that the Roth Memory 
Course will do wonders for you, then merely send five dollars 
in full payment. 


You have always wanted a good memory. Now you car 
have it. Remember, you pay no money until you ha\ 
proved that the Course will benefit you. You have ever) 


thing to gain and nothing to lose by taking immediate actior 
So mail the coupon NOW before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dewt. R-133, 119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send me the Roth Me y Course of seven lessons. 
1 will either remail the Course to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $5 in full payment of the Course. 
A 
fidre 
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Free Proof that I Can 


Raise Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how to 


increase it. 
make $100 


I am willing to prove 


ET’S have a little chat about getting ahead 
—you and]. My name is Pelton. Lots of 
people call me “The Man Who Makes Men 
Rich.”” I don’t deny it. I’ve done it for thou- 
sands of people—lifted them up from poverty to 





riches. 

[’m no genius—far from it. I’m just a plain, 
everyday, unassuming sort of man. I know what 
poverty is. I’ve looked black despair in the eye 

—had failure stalk me around and hoodoo every- 
thing I did. I’ve known the bitterest kind of want. 


But today all is different. I have money and 
ull of the things that money will 


I have even taken failures and shown them how to 
- $200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
this entirely at my risk and expense. 


Since that day I’ve never known what it is to want for money, 
friendship, happiness, health or any of the good things of life. 
That “secret” surely made me rich in every sense of the 


vord. 


M Y sudden rise to riches naturally surprised others. One 
by one people came to me and asked me how I did it. I 
told them. And it worked for them as well as it did for me. 

Some of the things this “secret”? has done for people are 
I would hardly believe them if I hadn’t seen 
\dding ten, twenty, thirty or forty 


astounding 
them with my own eyes. 


dollars a week to a man’s income is a mere nothing. That’s 
merely playing at it. In one case I took a rank failure and in 
ta few weeks had him earning as high as $2,000.00 a week. 
‘Listen to this: 

\ young man in the East had an article for which there 


was a nation-wide demand. For twelve years 





buy | rich also in the things 
that money won’t buy—health, hap- 
Few people 


am 


piness and ¢friendship 


A Few Examples 


Personal Experiences 


he “puttered around” with it—barely eking 
out a living. Today this young man is worth 
$200,000. He is building a $25,000 home 

and paying cash for it. He has three auto- 











have mort f the blessings of the Among ver 400,000 users of mobiles. His children go to private schools. 
i wer f if r r t ‘ . . . 
world than | ioe ee A hiemeene Supreme He goes hunting, fishing, traveling whenever 
Court Just Parker; Wu Ting the mood strikes him. His income is over a 
r Ey.7 s aie bead 
mae oh: — , : nee Ambassa thousand dollars a week. 
T' was a simple thing that jumped A a master Genera 
. . . . t; G Nelvic Nebraska; . . }: 
me up from poverty to riches. As . caine ¢ art 4 In a little town in New York lives a man 
r’ * 1 ’ : . = } W Fargo Expr ( st yho » wears r¢ s pitie \ . 
I’ve said, l’m no geniu But l had, pn we ong ne | . two years ago was pitied by all who 
mar gaa to know . Af : . ; cnew him. From the time he was 14 he had 
nme ypood Or ine o ne a genius t r rOoVv " : ‘ . ° 
> : "7 . — M , Hagar worked and slaved—and at sixty he was 
One day tl man told me a “secret. jual pro looked upon as a failure. Without work, in 
[It had 1 i th getting ahead and $300 Profit from One Day's debt to his charitable friends, with an in- 
rrowing He had used it him- __ Reading — ae valid son to support, the outlook was pitchy 
1 1 ; . — 4. , ylact 
self with remarkable result He tted me £300 7 
sai 1 that ¢ T ve lt h ew times \ ‘ Che n learned the “~ secret In tw , 
ins 4 : i oat ' N ; S veeks he was in business for himself. In three 
thi aa way : lant was working night and day 
, . n lan ; working night < ‘ 
nl Worth $15,000 and More I 3 ee 
rel I ‘ worth m f ler During 1916 the profits were 
I > Tt i > Oscar B $20,000. During 1917 the profits ran close to 
c \ it ; ’ 
‘ . $40,00 \nd this genial 64-year-young man 
A por te 1L Line | is Nat Would Be Worth $100,000 pleasures and comforts he little 
b rokt \ \ ti | if iW 1 1 ever be } 
il thousand dolla hol t sails 
I] | , | —S. W you thousands of similar in- 
“e 99 there’s no need to do this as 
pu I re tC \ Salary Jumped from $150 I'm willing to tell! 1 the “secret” itself 
to $800 “apap cage Parmglig o Setegeaieet per: ors se 
At { | ul t bel : a win; chen, oe pu to work and see wha 
’ " r Sis it W 10 for yu 
len chang rtune Mor ac- $ ( Sa — ! | 
ly A ETT ae I don’t claim I can make you rich over 
rua ) ' n T thrille ‘ ‘ 
tually lowed eEwe hn ied : night. Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Some- 
with a new sen t power hing rege $100 to $3,000 a ——— times I have failures—everyone has. But I 
] couldn’t do before bec imea easy Will | , do claim that I can help go out of every 100 
: ped fr $ $ people if tl will let me 
for me to do as vpening a door. My aos : 
business boomed and continued to [0r the Des 
leap ahead ata rate that startled me. A. E. F.. I 
Prosperity became my partner. 


I 
B25 


The point of it all, my friend, is that you 


tall, ire using only about one-tenth of that won- 
lerful brain f yours. That’s why you 
haven’t won greater success. Throw the 
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unused nine-tenths of your brain into action 
amazed at the almost instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. Without a highly 
trained, inflexible will, a man has about as much chance of 
attaining success in life as a railway engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas have no value 
without will power to “put them over.” Yet the will, altho 
heretofore entirely neglected, can be trained into wonderful 
power like the brain or memory and by the very same method 

intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would be- 
come powerless to lift a feather, from lack of use. The same 
is true of the Will—it becomes useless from lack of practice. 
Because we don’t use our Wills—because we continually bow 
to circumstance—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practice. 

Develop your will-power and money will flow in on you. 
Rich opportunities will open up for you. Driving energy you 
never dreamed you had will manifest itself. You will thrill 
with a new power—a power that nothing can resist. You'll 
have an influence over people that you never thought possible. 
Success—in whatever form you want it—will come as easy as 
failure came before. And those are only a few of the things 
the “secret”’ will do for you. The “secret” is fully explained 
in the wonderful book “ Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This at My Expense 
KNOW you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Perhaps you 


think there must be a catch somewhere. But here is-my 
ffer. You can easily make thousands—you can’t lose a penny. 
Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the coupon 
and mailittome. By return mail you'll receive not a pamphlet, 
but the whole “secret” told in this wonderful book, ** POWER 
OF WILL.” 
Keep it five days. 


of its simple teachings. 


and you'll be 


Look it over in your home. Apply some 
If it doesn’t show you how you can 


increase your income many times over—just as it has for 
thousands of others—mail the book back. You will be out 
nothing 


But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” will do for 
you what it has done for over four hundred thousand others— 
if you feel as they do that it’s the next greatest book to the 
Bible—send me only $3.50 and you and I'll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, I'll be out only the small profit 
on a three and a half dollar sale. But you—you may easily 
be out the difference between what you’re making now and 
an income several times as great ; 
a whole lot—more to lose than I. 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may never read 


a lot 


So you see you ve 


thi rite igain. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
12-B Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 
Pelton Publishing Company 
12-B Wilcox Block,*Meriden, Conn. 


You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. I 
to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in five days. 


agree 


Name WTTTTCLIC TTL ° eee 


Address... 
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Out they came, the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a fatherly sort of way. ‘Come to see me as ofien as you can, Mr. 
Preston, and remember that I'll back you to the limit.” 


The Most Convincing Tal 
I Ewer Met 


Everywhere this man goes, people shower him with favors and seek 
be his friendship. Things which other people ask for and are refused, 
he gets instantly. How he does it is told in this amazing story. 




















S ET me ask you this: There is a big business deal to be Even the usual haughty room clerk at the hotel showed This knack of talking convincingly will do wonders for any 
| | put through. It involves millions of dollats. Putting it great interest in Preston's welfare. He showered us with = man or woman Most people are afraid to express their 
4 through depends wholly on one thing—-getting the back- tention while a long line of people waited to register. thoughts; they know the humiliation of talking to people and 
h ing of a great financier. The next morning we called on the great financier—the man of being ignored with a casual nod or a “ yes,’’ or “no But 
fy | But this man is bitterly opposed to your idea and to your who was so bitterly against us and had flatly turned down when you can talk convincingly, it's different When you 
Tul | associates Seven of the most able men and women in all seven of our shrewd influential representatives taik, people listen and listen eagerly You can get people to 
od America have tried to win over this financier. They failed | waited in the reception room—nervous, restless, with pins do almost anything you want them to do And the beauty 
dismally and completely. and needles running up and down” my spine. Surely Preston of it all is that they think they are doing it of their own 
a Now, could you, a total stranger to this man, walk in on would meet the same humiliating fate? : free will 
pe him unannounced, talk for less than an hour, and then have But no! In less than an hour out they came, armin arm, In committee meetings, or in a crowd of any sort, you can 
me him take your arm as a token of friendship, and give you a the financier patting Preston on the shoulder in a fathe rly sort rivet the attention of all when you talk. You can force them 
ce. signed letter agreeing to back you to the limit? of way And then I heard the surprising words, ‘*Come to to accept your ideas. It helps wonderfully in writing business 
ae Could you? see me as often as you Can, letters—enables you to write sales letters that amaze everyone 
Ww — Mr. Preston, and remem- by the big orders they pull in 
iat STOUNDING? Yes! ber that I'll back you to the Then again it helps in social life. interesting and convincing 
But it was done. imit! talk is the basis of social success. At social affairs you'll always 
And I'll tell you how. ~——______—_ find that the convincing talker is the center of attraction, and 
nu. Here is the way it all came T the hotel that night that people go out of their way to ‘‘make up" to him 
ou about. For along time the sleep wouldn't come. I Talk convincingly and no man—no matter who he is will 
rill directors of our company couldn't get the amazing ever treat you with cold, unresponsive indifference. instead 
I] had felt the handicap o-: | ‘reston out of my thoughts you'll instantly get under his skin, make his heart glow and 
; limited capital We had What an irresistible power set fire to his enthusiasms. Talk convincingly and any man 
le. business in sight running over men’s minds he had even a stranger will treat you like an old pal and will liter- 
as into a million dollars a Didn't even have to ask for ally take the shirt otf his back to please you 
month. But we couldn't what he wanted! People You can get anything you want if you know how to talk con- 
finance this volume of uctually competed for his vincingly. You've noticed that in business ability alone won't 
sales. Wesimply had to ittention, anticipated his get you much. Many a man of real ability. who cannot ex 
get big backing. and that wishes and eagerly met press himself well, is often outdistanced by a man of mediocre 
was all there was to it hem What a man! ability who knows how to talk convincingly. There's no get 
Because of trade affilia- Vhat power! * Then ting away from it, to get ahead not merely to hold your own 
se tions, one man—a great he tremendous possibili- to get what your ability entitles you to, y ve got to know hou 
financier in New York ties of it all think what to talk convincingly! 
~ contromed the situation could be done with such 
, i oy © > ™ art 
m Ay hE Power was the sceret? "THE method Preston told me about is Dr. Law's Master 
ly him’—that was the ques For secret there must be = Speech published by the Independent Corporation 
mn tion No less than five So the first thing next Such confidence have the publishers in the ability of Dr 
et men and two women—all morning I hurried to Pres- Law's method to make you a convincing talker that they will 
, - : > s a gladly send it to you wholly on approval 
people of influence and ton’s room, told him my 
R . ie ; - - - : You needn't send any money not a cent Merely mail 
reputation had tried thoughts, and asked him the © Sn men dfigg ~ A a A . " . t 
They were all repulsed “At luncheon one of our directors the secret of his power 1€ coupon, or write a letter, and the complete Cours« Mas- 
’ ; ~ “ . ery of Speech will be sent you by return mail, all charges 
r turned down cold and flat said Why don't you run down to Preston laughed good epaid. If ntirel isfied , +} 
You know how a thing of this sort grows on you and how New York and take a shot at it, raturedl) Nothing to te gs . chin five dla} aiken oye = a. ‘ill ea 
bitter utter defeat is Well, we were talking it over at a Preston?” And Preston answered, it I well that is : | sy ee re ee 
st board meeting when one of our directors announced that he ** You're on!” he stalled a don't like But ii it pleases you, as it has pleased thousands of others 
knew of only one man who could possibly put through the deal to talk about myself, bu then send only five dollars in full paymer . take no ft 
4 man by the name of Preston I've simply mastered the knack of talking convincingly acer hace eroubartiekeur Gacenitt nace oeiater ¢ io ie cele _ 
: So it was agreed that Preston was to be sounded out at that's all.’ . itn Ge Gales hh nr 
Or luncheon the following day. He proved to be a fine type of ‘But how did you get the knack?" I persisted I ee ee aarawe 
= American At 34 years of age he had become president and Preston smiled, and said, ‘* Well, there's an organi- 
he majority stockholder of a thriving manufacturing business zation in New York that tells you exactly how to do 
F rated at three-quarters of a million dollars it It's amazing There's really nothing to study 
Preston was deeply interested, as anyone would be over the it’s mostly a knack which they tell you. You can 
ht prospect of closing such a big deal The director in question learn this knack in a few hours And in less than a 
1, said casually, ‘‘Why don't you run down to New York and week it will produce definite results in your daily 
* take a shot at it, Pres. on? Preston looked out of the window work 
nd ‘or a moment, and the 1 quietly answered You're on.” “Write to this organization The Independent 


Corporation—and get their method They send it 
] WENT along with Preston simply as a matter of form to on free trial I'll wager that in a few weeks from 
represent our interests Aboard the 10:25 train out of now you'll have a power over men which you never 
Chicago we headed for the smoker and got to talking with the thought possible but write and see for your- 
crowd there self And that was all I could get out of the amaz- 
Then I noticed something: Preston had dominated them ing Preston 
all. Everyone was eagerly hanging on his words, and looking 






** At social affairs you always find that 


vincing talker is the ¢ lk of attraction 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 












s him with open admiration. No sooner would he stop talking \ THEN I returned home I sent for the method Z 
n. tan one of the men would start him up again And as the Preston told me about. It opened my eyes I d d t i t 
ss } oe = at stations along the wae ey gave os one astounded me oe — py _— aa od - n epen en orpora 10n 
cards, with pressing invitations to look rem up o inancier Was NOW as Clear as day to me ega 0 
doubt about it, Bape was the man aboard that car ; apply the method to my daily work, and soon I was Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
The colored porter, too, came under his sway For that able to wreld the same remarkable power over men Dept. L-462 119 W. 40th Street, New York 
night, when the berths were being made up, the porter came and women that Preston had. I don't like to talk -. - a : atesten ale , 
unasked to Preston, told him that his berth was right over the about my personal achievements any more than Eoupee sees me —_ Pub H he gE —_ y of Sper T wil her 
ee car trucks, and insisted upon changing it to a more comfort- Preston does, but I'll say this remail the Course to you within five days after its rece pt end 1 $5 
able one When you have acquired the knack of talking con- in full payment of the Course 
And so it went all the way to New York Everyone who vincingly, it's easy to get people to do anything you 
met Preston took a great liking to him the instant he spoke want them to do. That's how Preston impressed 
oe They seemed to be eager for his companionship — wanted to those people on the train—how he got special atten Name 
“ with him every minute, openly admired him, and loaded tion from the hotel clerk—how he won over the 
1 0 


n with favors financier — simply by talking convincingly Address 
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Leeimnine 
Editor of 
EGINNING with the March issue. 
Kaufman, who becomes Chairman of 

the Board of McClure’s Magazine. 
the general editorial policies and plans for 

the new McClure’s. 

tial list of the great novelists and writers 
whose work will be presented in McClure’s 


HERBERT 
McClure’s will be edited by Herbert 
Next month, Mr. Kaufman will announce 
This month, in these pages, appears a_par- 
for 1920. 


SIX GREAT SERIALS 


The year’s serial story entertainment will 
come from Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Zane Grey, and Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott, in addition to serials (already running) 
by Maximilian Foster and Arthur Stringer. 








Booth Tarkington 


In March, begins Booth Tarkington’s 
“Poldekin,” a dramatic and novel pres- 
entation of life in this greatly tumultuous 
day. You seekers for the meaning of 
America will find it here. 
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Leonard 
Merrick 






























Arthur Stringer 





Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
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March 1920 
KAUFMAN 


Mc Clure’s 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 

In April, begins “Rainy Week,” by Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott, (“Molly Make- Believe” ) 
She writes like no one else —she just can’t 
be catalogued. She gets on paper all the 
impish quirks and twists of a delighted and 
plot-fertile imagination — and in “Rainy 
Week” there’s the dandiest girl! 

Zane Grey 

In May, begins “The Wanderer of the 
Wasteland,” by the author of “Riders of the 
Purple Sage,” “Desert Gold,” and “The 
Border Legion.” In this novel, Zane Grey, 
epic writer of the West, comes through 
McClure’s into the literary recognition he has 
so long deserved. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart 

And later in the year—the month has not 
yet been fixed—McClure’s will be privi- 
leged after a lapse of several years to 
present what has so often been the out- 
standing feature of McClure’s year, a Mary 
Roberts Rinehart novel. 

Arthur Stringer and Maximilian Foster 
You who are reading “The Trap,” and 














Hamlin 
Garland 
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James Branch Cabell 
































Samuel Hopkins Adams Edna Ferber 
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Wallace Irwin 
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begin this month t6 follow the 
adventures of the heroine of 
“The Waffle-[ron,” have already 
enlisted for many weeks of sur- 
prise and entertainment. 


MecCLURE’S GREATEST 

SHORT STORY YEAR 

No magazine at any time has 
ever crowded into one year so 
many unusual stories by master 
tale-tellers as the new McClure’s 
has scheduled for the next twelve 
months. 

The short fiction and special 
features of 1920 represent the 
most distinguished work of a 
group of writers who are the 
widest-read and highest-estimated 
authors of our day. 

The new McClure’s is literally 
studded with stars—for instance: 





Maxi- 
milian 
Foster 














Edna Ferber Sophie Kerr 
Harvey O'Higgins Perceval Gibbon 
James Branch Cabell Harrison Rhodes 
Leonard Merrick Holworthy Hall 
Wallace Irwin Fannie HeaslipLea 
Samuel Merwin Royal Brown 
P.G. Wodehouse John Russell 
Josephine Daskam Frederick Irving 
Bacon Anderson 


hotoyraph, 


Ph 
Holworthy Hall Bachrach 
Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Herbert Kaufman Editorials 
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Campbell Studio 


Samuel Merwin 
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Lots of Special Features, Too! 

The world and its business 
never needed so much explain- 
ing. Men who understand what’s 
happening “here, there, and 
everywhere,” and who can 
empty their minds into yours— 
men like Hamlin Garland. Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams, Harvey 
O'Higgins, Garet Garrett, Walde- 
mar Kaempffert, and George 
Jean Nathan—are already 
busy writing about things you 
want to know and ought to 
know. 
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Neysa McMein 
































McClure’s will adopt 
a vigorous and construc- 
tive attitude toward na- 
tional and international 
situations — will continue 
as a servant of loyal, 
humane and just causes, 
and is committed by tra- 
dition to keep its pages 
clean and wholesome and 


unafraid. 








in Every Issue of McClure’s Harvey O’Higgins 
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“Purity 


| [ is not luck nor chance that makes every cake 
O 


f Ivory Soap sO pure. 


science, centered in the laboratories where 
every ingredient that enters into Ivory Soap is 
analyzed; and where the soap itself is tested, at 


very Stage Of Its manufacture. 


You always can depend on Ivory Soap being 
pute, mild and grateful to the most sensitive skin. 
For the Procter & Gamble daboratories always 
will keep Ivory Soap as high grade, in every 
particular, as the first cake that made Ivory Soap 


famous 41 years ago. 


IVORY SOAP 


Y9 ics % PURE 


Have you tried the new Ivory Soap Flakes? 
Now you can buy genuine Ivory Soap, ready shaved into 
snow-like flakes that warm water melts into "Safe Suds in a 
Second”. Quicker and easier for fine laundry work and the 
shampoo. To get a free sample package, send your name and 
address to Dept. 22-B, The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Daphne 
De Vere 


by 
Leonard Merrick 


WAS at the theatre last night, just to have a look 
at you again, and I saw you when you came out 
of the stage door. Saw the toff and the taxi 
waiting to take you to supper. Wonder if you can 
call my name to mind any more? Alf. Alf, that was 
your sweetheart when you were in the fancy depart- 
ment at Skinner & Mopham’s. Loved you true, I did. 
Remember the early closing days when we used to go 
to the theatre together, Nelly? Remember me taking 
vou to supper at the ham-and-beef shop four years ago? 
Wouldn’t set foot in the ham-and-beef shop now, would 
vou? Noclass. But I’ve been fair sick with lor zing 
for the sight of it, myself, since the day I joined up and 
you cried in the Brixton Road with your arms round 
my neck. Bright as heaven it looked, the gas shining 
on all the sausages, when I was soaked in the rotten 
trenches with my jaws chattering. Thought of it just 
as I was going over the top once. Saw the chap in his 
white jacket, cutting a sandwich and smearing the mus- 
tard on. Saw him plain. 
Bit I read in a paper over there said that all us boys 
would “find it painful going back to their humdrum jobs 
at home, now they had had a taste of the glory and 
romance of war.” God! I know one of them that would 
have given something to be back warm and dry, calling 
“Sign,” while he was sticking that glory and romance. 
Like a blessed dream it felt when at Jast [ stood in Lon- 
don, looking at a pub again too good to be true till I 
got a mouthful of the beer they sell in this * better world” 
I hear we’ve made, and found the lord duke behind the 
bar treating me as if I was dirt. Made me wonder if 
ordering half a pint was asking for charity. Seem to 
have got too rich to be civil, the public-house blokes 
here, while 've been freezing and bleeding in that there 
glory and romance. 
Went over to Skinner & Mopham’s hoping to find 
you. They haven't done so bad, neither. I’m told 
the girls that used to run in for six-three- 
farthing quills for their hats have been buy- 
ing separation allowance coats at twenty 
guineas as fast as hands could pick them 
off the hooks. Still, Mopham passed the 
time of day with me quite familiar, con 
sidering. “Proud thought for a young fellow 
that he’s done his duty to his country,” 
he says. “Only wish ['d been of miiitary 
age myself,” he says. “See our Roll of 
Honor in the window’ Framed very 
tasty, I think. Spared no expense to 
make it a handsome article. What 
for you, Miss? Coats, forward!” 
It was there I heard of your having 
changed your name and 









































gone on the stage. Felt 
queer last night to be so 
close to you again, Nelly: 
thought you didn’t recog 
nize the bit the bandages 
let you see of my face. 

[was the one-legged little 
wreck that opened the door a . 
of the taxi when ‘you and Fee ! Illustration by Hamlin Gardner 
the toff got in. - ” as : 
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“But you really can’t do this sort of thing, you know, officer,” the man in tweeds interposed. “This girl 
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The Wafile-lron 


Life is a Waffle-Iron that Shuts Down on wus 


ER name Wis Theodora 
| he odora Ly dia 
Lorillard Hayden. But 
thes usually called her 
Peddic 


She was the kind of girl vou 





Mr. Stringer 


couldn't quit keep from calling 


eddie. if vou knew her And though her Aunt 
Irvyphena (who still referred to Ward MeAllister and 
locked up the manor gates at Piping Rock when the 
Horse Show was on olemnly averred that no nice 
girl had a boy's name attached to her without just 
cause, Teddie was not masculine. God bless her ador 
ible little body, she was anvthing but that! She was 


merely a poor little rich girl who'd longed all her life for 
freedom and had only succeeded in bruising, if not 


exactly her wings, al least the ante rior of a very slender 


tibia, on the bars of a very big and impressive cage 
What she really suffered from, even as a child, was the 
etiolating restraints of the over-millioned She panted 


for an elbowsroom which apparently could never be 
hers And as she fought for breathing space between 
the musty tapestries of deportment she was called in 
tractable and incorrigible, when the only thing that was 
wrong with her was the subliminal call of the wild in 
her cloistered little bosom, the call that should have 
been respet ted by turning her loose 


her a few weel m ti 


ih & Summer-camp 


Adirondacks, where she 


r giving 


and Squeezes Us Into Nice Little Squares 
Like All the Other Waffles in the World tied sun-bonnets 


might have straightened out the tangled-up Robinson- 
Crusoe complexes that made her a menace and a trial 
to constituted authority. 

But constituted authority didn’t understand Teddie. 
It even went so far, in time, as to wash its hands of her. 
For those passionate but abortive attempts at liberation 
had begun very early in Teddie’s career. 

\t the tender age of seven, after incarceration for 
sprinkling the West Drive with roofing-nails on the oc- 
casion of a féte champétre from which she had been ex- 
cluded on the ground of youth, she had amputated her 
hair and purchased appropriate attire from her maturer 
neighbor and playmate, Gerald Rhindelander West, 
intent on running away to the Far West and becoming 


a cowboy. 


B' T Major Chandler Kane, an uncle who stoutly 
maintained that obstreperous youth should not be 
faced as a virtue or a vice but as a fact, happened to be 
coming out for the week-end at about the same time, 
and intercepted Teddie at the railway station. So, 
after discreetly depriving her of the gardener’s knife 
and the brass-mounted Moorish pistol from the library 
mantel, with the assistance of three chocolate mousses 
and a nut sundae, he wheedled out of her the secret of 
her disguise, telephoned for the car, and brought her 
home with a slight bilious attack and a momentarily 
tempered spirit. 


A year later, 
after condign pun- 
ishment for having 


on the heads of the 

Florentine marble 
lions in the sunken garden, she revolted against the 
tyranny of French verbs and the chinless Mlle. Des- 
jarlais by escaping from the study window to the leads 
of the conservatory roof, from which she climbed to the 
top of the chauffeurs’ domicile above the garage, where 
she calmly mounted a chimney and ate salted pecans 
and refused to come down, It began to rain, later on, 
but this didn’t matter. What really mattered was the 
arrival of Ladder-Truck Number Three of the ‘Tuxedo 
Fire-Department. And when duly confined to the 
lilac room for this outbreak, she had locked herself in 
the old nursery bathroom and flooded the marble tub 
therein, reveling in the primitive joy of running water 
until the servants’ stairs became like unto a second 
Falls of Montmorency; and Wilson, the second footman, 
had to wriggle in over the transom to shut off the taps 
and save the house from inundation. 

On the heels of this she was reported as having bitten 
the dentist’s fingers when he unexpectedly touched a 
nerve. She further embarrassed the family and the 
tranquillity of Tuxedo Park by prying open.an express 
crate and liberating two Russian wolf-hounds awaiting 
delivery on one end of the neat little depot platform. 
She claimed, it is true, that the dogs had stood there 
for a whole day, and wanted to get out, and were starv- 
ing to death — but that was not a potent factor when tt 
came to final adjustment of damages. 

She hated the thought of captivity, of course, just as 
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“Yuh shut your trap,” announced the upholder of law and order, “or I'll gather yuh in wit’ the dame here.” 


by Arthur Stringer 


A Romance in Three Parts 


she hated inertia, for two years earlier she had appro- 
priated a niblick for the purpose of demolishing a new 
French doll, protesting, after the demolition, that she 
would be satisfied with nothing if she couldn’t carry 
about something “with real livings in it.” Her pre- 
occupied parents, after the manner of their kind, main- 
tained that she had a blind spot in her moral nature and 
talked vaguely but hopefully of what school would do 
to her when the time came. 

She was, in fact, emerging into her tumultuous teens 
before she could be persuaded that waxed parquetry 
was not made for the purpose of sliding on and that a 
tea-wagon was not the correct thing on which to cas- 
cade down the terrace. And when the golden key of 
the printed word might have opened a newer and wider 
world to her she was allotted a series of exceedingly 
namby-pamby “uplift’’ books. These, however, she 
quietly consigned to the garage water-tank, and having 
entered into secret negotiations with Muggsie, the head 
chauffeur’s stepson, she bartered a wrist-watch with a 
broken hair-spring, a silver-studded dog-collar, and two 
tournament racquets for a dog-eared copy of “The 
Hidden Hand” and a much-thumbed copy of “The 
Toilers of the Sea”’ with the last seven chapters miss- 
ing. Then, urged on by that undecipherable ache for 
freedom, she padded a crotch in the upper regions of 
the biggest copper beech on the East Drive with two 
sofa-pillows, and there ensconcing herself, Jet’ her spirit 
expand in direct ratio to the accruing cramp in her spin- 
dly young legs. But copper beeches are not over-com- 
fortable places to read in, and Teddie developed a 
settled limp which prompted her mother to shake her 
head and reiterate a conviction that the child should 
be looked over by an orthonedic specialist 


Itlustrations by 


James Montgomery Flagg 


With Teddie the movies were still strictly taboo, but 
having secretly visited the Hippodrome with her Uncle 
Chandler, she became the victim of a brief but burning 
passion to go on the stage, preferably in tank-work, 
whereby she might startle the world through the grace 
of her aquatic feats. When she proceeded to perfect 
herself in this calling, however, by practising diving in 
the deeper end of the lily pond, she was given castor-oil 
and sent to bed to obviate a perhaps fatal cold which 
gave no slightest signs of putting in an appearance. 


ER spirit was scotched, but not killed, for when, 

duly chaperoned, she was permitted to visit the 
Garden and see Barnum & Bailey's in all its glory, she 
decided to run away with the circus and wear spangled 
tights. She even escaped from guardianship long enough 
to offer a burly elephant-feeder two thoroughbred Shet- 
land ponies and what was left of her spending-money for 
the privilege of being smuggled away in one of the band- 
The burly feeder took pains to explain that 
their next move was into winter quarters at Bridgeport, 
but gravely assured the rapt-eyed girl that he'd fix the 
thing up for her, once they went out under canvas again 
in the spring. So for months poor deluded Teddie 
secretly and sedulously practised shinning the bar 
and _skin-the-cat and the muscle-grind, together 
with divers other aerial contortions, only to learn, 
when the crocuses bloomed again, that elepbant- 


wagons. 





feeders weren’t dependable per- 
sons in any sense of the word. 

About this time the era of in- 
digestion and temperament came 
along, the era when Teddie began 
to betray an abnormal interest 
in what might 
buffet, and queen-olives fought 
with chocolate eclairs, and pick 
led walnuts combined with biscuit 
Tortoni, to dispute the ventral 
supremacy of broiled mushrooms. 
It was the era when capon-wings 
and melon mangoes were apt to 
be found wrapped up in embroidered towels with 
insets of Venetian lace, and tucked in under the edges 
of the oppressively big colonial mahogany bed with the 
pineapple posts, and bonbon boxes obtruded from the 


repose on the 











Mr. Flagg 


Q 


corners of a much becushioned bergére, and salted al 
monds mysteriously transferred themselves from below 
stairs to the lacquered jewel-box in a lilac tinted boudoi: 
This occurred about the time that her mother so zeal 
ously took up the study of genealogy and had an entirel) 
new crest made for the family stationery and even neg 
lected her club work and her charity organizations to 
trace out the little-known intermarriages in the house 
of the Romanoffs. And it was about the same time 
that her dreamy-eyed father, who had been born to 
more millions than he cared to count, “gave up dining 
out to count electrons,” as Uncle Chandler expressed 
it. For Teddie’s father was an amateur mathemati 
cian and scientist who had made two highly important 
discoveries in light-deflection, highly important in only 
an abstract and theoretical way, as he was at pains to 





16 The Waffle Iron 


point out, since like the Einstein Theory they could 
never by any manner of means affect any object or any 
person on this terrestrial globe. It was sufficient, 
however, to convert him into what Uncle Chandler 
denominated as “an eclipse-hound,”’ which meant that 
he and his complicated photographic paraphernalia 
went dreamily off to Arizona or upper Brazil or Egypt 
or the Island of Principe. And this brought about the 
divorce in the Hayden family, the old Major sturdily 
maintained, not an out-and-out Supreme Court one, 
but an astral one, with a twelve-inch telescope as a co- 
respondent. However that might have been, it left 
Trumbull Hayden a very faint and ghostly figure to 
his daughter Theodora Lydia Lorillard, who had her 
own natural and inherited love for solitude, but could 
never be alone, just as she could never be free. For 
always, when she moved about, she did so with a maid 
or a governess or a groom at her heels. And to add to 
her misery and her despair of final emancipation, the 
régime of the governess and the tutor and the dancing 
master crept stealthily upon her. 

It was her second tutor, an Oxford importation with 
a hot-potato accent and a pale but penetrating eye, 
whom Teddie adroitly tied up in one of the big library 
fauteuils and refused to liberate until he had duly re- 
counted the entire story of “* The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
with “The Fall of the House of Usher” put in for good 
measure. And two days later, during tea on the terrace, 
she put smelling-salts in his cup, the same being not 
only punishment for an unfavorable conduct-report, 
but a timely intimation that tittle-tattlers would have 
short shrift with her. 

Then came other tutors and teachers and governesses, 
each determined in character and each departing in 
time with a secret 
cheque from Uncle Chandler and 
the conviction that Miss Theodora 
was anything but the gift of God, 
And then came boarding-school, 
boarding-school from which so 
much was surreptitiously expected 
But from this first boarding-school, 
which had castellated eaves and 
overlooked the Hudson, Teddie 
was brought back by her Uncle 
Chandler in disgrace and » peacock 
blue Jandaulet. A year later the 
attempt was renewed, if is true, 
this time in a Quaker establishment 
with a Welsh name and an imita 


consolat ion- 


tion Norman arch over its main 
entrance But this school, besides 
being ultra-fashionable in name 


was also ultra-frugal in all matters 
of menu, and Teddie proved s 
successful in playing cutthroat 
poker for “desserts’’ that seventeen 


’ 


extraneous sweets in one week did 
not and could not es« ape the atten 
tion of the quiet-eved maiden ladies 
in attendance. So this, added to 
the gumming up of one of the grand 
pianos in the with 
tive pounds of prohibited chocolate 
led’ to an 


practise-room 


creams, interview with 
the lady principal herself And 
even that interview might not have 
had Teddi 


not been detected perusing a cop) 


been a valedictory one, 


of Daudet's “Jack during an 
ancient-history “period So Ted 
die awoke still again to the dis 
covery that her dream of personal 
freedom was merely an ignis fatuu 


and she journeyed homeware i 


melancholy loss to the basket-ball 
team and an even more melanchol) 
accession to the paternal acres al 
luxedo 

Nor was the 
circle very greatly brightened when 
Teddie attended her first holiday 
party in the white-and-gold ball 
room of the St. Regis, 
danced very badly with very digni 
fied young partners in Eton jackets, 
and publicly punched one of the 
older boys in the eye for trying to 
kiss her when she stood studying a 
hawthorn vase on one of the tulip 


spirit of the home 


where she 


wood consoles. 


Yet by the time the governess- 
cart had been stowed away and 


Teddie had learned there was little 
use being a millionaire’s daughter, 
after all, since the third pound of 
Maillard’s never did taste as sweet 
as the first, 


her butternut-brown 


He stopped suddenly, perplexed by her 
passiveness, even suspecting for a 
moment that she might have fainted 


showed a tendency to fade into magnolia-pink with 
a background of gardenia-white, and certain earlier 
boy-like straightnesses of line took unto themselves 
mysterious contours, and the runway of freckles that 
spanned the bridge of her adorable little nose faded 
like a Milky Way in the morning sky. 

And that meant still another era, the era of solemnly 
visited shops in the city, and muffled and many- 
mirrored salons where she was pinned up and 
sniffed at and pressed down, and sleepy afternoon 
concerts that smelled of violets and warm furs and 
over-breathed air, and even revived lessons in danc- 
ing, which, oddly enough, the resilient-spirited Teddie 
never greatly took to. And then came equally 
sedate and carefully timed migrations to Lakewood 
and Aiken and Florida, though Teddie openly acknowl- 
edged her dislike to traveling with a retinue and 
seventeen pieces of baggage. 


UT there were quite a number of inexplicable 
wrinkles in Teddie’s mental make-up.  Al- 
though to the manner born, she entertained a fixed 
indifference toward animals and a_ disturbingly 
bourgeois admiration for machinery. Horses bit at 
you as you passed them, and dogs were rather smelly. 
and Guernsey cows put their heads down and tried to 
horn you if you went near them in scarlet sports- 
clothes. But a machine was a machine, and did 
only and always what it was ordained to do. If 
vou took the trouble to understand it and treat it 
right, it remained your meek and faithful servant. 
And this tends to explain why Teddie, even before 
her toes could quite reach the pedals, was able to run 
the Hayden's big royal-blue limousine. On one glorious 
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occasion, indeed, and quite unknown to her deluded 
family, she “‘chauffed”’ in secret all the morning of Elec- 
tion Day, for the Democratic party, with strange ban- 
ners encircling that dignified vehicle and even stranger 
figures reposing therein, to say nothing of a tin box of 
champagne-wafers and a brocaded carton of candied 
fruit on the driving-seat beside her. 

But her Uncle Chandler, who was a staunch Republi- 
can, beheld that alliance with the treacherous enemy 
and rescued the royal-blue limousine from ignominy 
whilst Teddie was regaling herself on three ice-cream 
sodas in a corner drug-store. Being less expert at such 
things than he imagined, however, Uncle Chandler 
steered the big car into a box-pillar, and broke the lamps, 
and dolorously entered into a compact with his niece 
to the end that the doings of the day in question might 
remain a sealed book to the rest of the family. For 
Uncle Chandler resolutely maintained, when Teddie 
was not in hearing, that the girl was a brick and a bit 
of a wonder and that he hoped to heaven life wouldn't 
tame her down to a chow-chow in permanent-wave 
and petticoats. 

* The fact is,” he was in the habit of saying to Lydia 
Hayden, “I can’t possibly conceive how two every-day 
old oysters like you and Trummie ever came into posses- 
sion of a high-stepper like Theodora” — though, merci- 
fully, he never imparted this bit of information to Teddie 
herself. For Teddie was quite hard enough to live with, 
even as things were. She hated the town house on the 
Avenue, which she openly called a mausoleum, and 
agreed with her absent father that the one redeeming 
feature about brownstone fronts was the fact that the 
brownstone itself never survived more than a century. 
She was, as her mother sorrowfully and repeatedly 
acknowledged, without a sense of 
the past, for she mocked at that town 
house’s crystal chandeliers and its 
white marble mantels and the faded 
splendor of its antique gold-and- 
ivory furniture. When the spread- 
ing tides of Commerce crept to and 
even encircled theirstaid part y-walls 
and a velour-draped art-emporium 
opened up beside them, Teddie 
protested that she wasn’t greatly 
taken with the idea of living next 
to a paint-shop. For it was about 
this time that she first threatened 
to become a trained nurse or a 
Deaconess or something if she had 
to have balsam-salts in her bath 
and a maid to chaperone the faucet- 
flow and poke her feet into rabbit- 
skin bags. She still hungered for 
freedom, and complained to her 
Uncle Chandler about “having to 
punch a time-clock,”” as she put it. 
and more than once had been found 
enlarging on the Edwardian nature 
of her environment. 

“Poor mother, you know, hasn't 
a thought later than 1899,” this 
apostle of the New had quite pen- 
sively averred. 

“There were some very respect- 
able thoughts in 1899, as I re- 
member them,” her Uncle Chan- 
dler had promptly responded, 
vaguely aware of little black 
clouds on the skyline. 

“Yes, that’s what’s the matter 
with them,” acknowledged Teddie. 
“They were too respectable. They 
were smug. And [ despise smug- 
ness.” 

The wrinkled-eved old dandy 
contemplated her with a rumina- 
tive and abstracted stare. 

“You're right, Teddikins,” he 
finally argued. “We all get smug 
as we get older. That's what that 
chap er that chap called 
Wordsworth tried to tell us once. 
Life. my dear, is a waffle-iron that 
shuts down on us and squeezes us 
into nice little squares like all the 
other waffles in the world. It will 
come and take even the immortal 
You-ness out of you. It tames 
you, Teddie, and trims you down, 
and turns you out an altogether 
acceptable but an altogether com- 
monplace member of society. [t con- 
verts you froma gooey savage into 
a genteel and straight-edged type 
So, if you can’t quite jibe with the 
mater,don’t takeit all too tragically. 
There'll be [Continued on page 58| 
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he GIANT HAND 


By RICHARD WASHBURN C] 





ASS Meeting of the Middle Classes!” 

It had not appeared in America yet; il 
was only the huge poster that leaped out 
one day on the walls, posts and bulletin 

hoards of London. 

[ said to a beefy bobby, ‘* What’s up?” 

He said to me, “The middle is squeezed by the two 
ends and is jolly well fed up. It’s being rolled out into a 
flat curl between capital and labor.” 

This movement in England did not set the world on 
fire; a few weeks later when I tried to find it there was 
uncertainty about the leaders and their success. Since 
then it has persisted in England —*with its ups and 
downs — suffering most of all because organized 
nationally where it competes with older, better organ- 
izations already in power. It tried its hand on the big 
national battlefield first, instead of coming up from 
training, experience and victories in local communities 
where it could exercise a power not to be resisted. 

When I spoke to one or two members of Parliament 
about it, they laughed and sneered; but I had it on my 
tongue’s end to say, “Wait! This may be the Giant's 
Hand.” 

And now who' can be sure that, when raised, it will 
not be the Giant’s Hand in these United States? 

Most of us feel a sickening when we begin to talk 
about classes in America, We've always had a good 
deal of pleasure — and pride — in cataloging men, not 
by secret grips, nor buttons in their lapels, nor church 
affiliations, nor by membership in the golf club or 
abor union, but by their own individual virtues, capac- 
ities and worth. That is one of the reasons perhaps 
that this Soviet idea, with its attempt to herd free men 
with red or blue or green tags through their ears, pro- 
duces here national nausea. But just the same if 
others begin to run into classes and use class power for 
hold-up purposes, whether to profiteer or to paralyze 
our American life, it will be time for America’s middle 
class to have a series of round- 














in a monopoly of a product; but our new acquaintance 
is labor’s power which, under some circumstances, may 
be used to obtain specjal privilege by the blackmail 
of idleness. 

These are pygmy forces compared to the power of 
America’s unorganized “ middle class’ — the rank and 
file of citizenship. 

Who belongs to the “middle” or “citizen” class? 
Here is a definition: Any one who cannot live de- 
cently on his invested capital and yet-who will probably 
live and die without ever having been in an organized 
walkout from his labors — his service to all. 

That is ‘the Citizen Class of America — the men and 
women who haven't, wouldn't and couldn't be profiteers 
on the one hand, and who on the other hand haven't, 
couldn’t and wouldn’t. misuse the power of organization 
for hold-ups. 

This class contains the unorganized laborers who oul- 


number, many times to one, those who can or will be 


organized: it includes the farmers, the small manu. 
facturers, the little business men, the salesmen, the 
clerks, the professional men, the doctors, lawyers, 
priests and clergymen; it is the superintendents, the 
captains, lieutenants, office force, and the great. body of 
sweating workers who run our national life. Compared 
with this body the organized cohorts of capital and 
labor, now appearing so mighty, are a ‘negligible minor- 
ity with feeble fingers. It is the “ Middle’ — the Citi- 
zen Class — that owns the unused"Giant Hand. 


HAVE an idea that the Giant Hand will be used in 

America. If it is we can bid farewell to the fear of 
profiteers or Bolsheviki. 

There are reasons — aren't there? — why the Giant 
Hand should be used? How Jong will the Citizen Class 
stand abuse? 

If you belong to the Citizen Class*e—the class that 
works, but never Says, “Tf you don’t come across I'll 
put you into chaos” — you have probably been doing a 
lot of thinking about the way the contests — caused by 
the avarice of one or the other of the two better ad- 









Decor: 





ation by Tony Sarg 


You are sure of the last; the higher wages in fields of 
production and distribution are facts. You are sure of 
the second; we can’t throw men and materials into the 
yawning mouth of war and still have them. As to 
Number 1, your suspicions might be aroused by the 
very fact that “big killings’ have been common. 
You probably know men who have made their piles 
suddenly, piles that cannot be explained on the ground 
that “he actually deserved it,”’ the way a director of a 
great corporation, who builds up a big business over a 
long period, deserves a reward, or a laborer who works 
faithfully with his hands and is thrifty deserves it, or 
»rofessional man who works with his head and con 
tributes to the good of the world deserves it. 

Furthermore, you are sure that higher wages do nol 
account for all the high cost of liv ing, because the« ost ol 
living has jumped faster than wages. 


UT you are surest of all that you. of the Citizen 

Class, must bear the hardest burden, Your income 
has stood almost still. You haven't had the salve of in 
creased income that labor has had. Organized labor 
passes a part of its load up to capital, and capital. 
organized too im its quiet way, 
by charging up to you in prices the wage increase plus 
And vou with vour wholly unorganized Citizen Class 
face the H. C. of L. without having contributed to its 
rise and without having taken from it any loot. When 


Passes the load to vou 


Prosperity is passed around vou are not offered any; 
when some one has to tote the heavy end of high prices 
and high wages you do most of the toting. 

You have probably thought also that when the aid 
of Government is sought it is only organized forces lik« 
labor and capil il that go to Congress and get results. 
Not you and your Citizen Class it is unorganized, 
You have the Giant Hand; but it’s idle. You are the 
majority; but you don’t count for much. You can 
remember the way organized capital used to write parts 
of our tariff law and the ease with which organized labor 
put through the Adamson Bill. If either added to the 
cost of living, you are the man who paid. While people 
are still talking about the rule of the majority, organized 
minorities walk away with the power, and a handful of 
radicals can set us quivering. 

Then vou think of taxes, 
who earns five thousand a year by his labors has to pay 
a tax on his earnings on the same basis as the man who 
twiddles his thumbs and draws down five thousand a 
vear from the money left him by 
some rich Un le George. There 


You wonder why a man 





ups of its own, first locally and 
then nationally. 
We've seen something of the 


This Giant Hand May Reach Out and Save the 


ought to he a difference, you 


Country think? The reason that none is 


made is because vou and vou 





power of capital — something of 
its brotherhood of avarice and 
fear, as well as its fraternal ties of creativeness and 
foresight. We know how special privilege has grown 
out of the power of organizing those who want some- 
thing. Profiteering is a very old acquaintance. And 
we've seen something of the power of labor — some- 
thing of the effective solidarity of men who work with 
their hands seeking, by acting together, to obtain 
just due. We've felt the power of the strike. We've 
seen organization jused to obtain rights, but we have 
also seen it used in an attempt to paralyze life. 

The misuse, of capital’s power sometimes smeared 
our nation with special privilege arising from or resulting 


vertised classes of capital and labor — may be putting 


you and your America over the bumps. 


For instance, you know that your dollar has shrunk. 
Where vou bought four of something for a dollar once. 
you now get only three for a dollar or two or one. 

What did it? 

One or all of three things did it. 

1. Profiteering. 

2. The using-up of resources and man-power, and 
the upset of orderly progress in production caused by 
the War. 


3. Higher wages. 


Citizen Class have no team-play, 

and no one gives a darn about vou individually. 
How many men are there in the country who wer 
earning between two and ten thousand a year and 
were being forced to spend it all to make legitimate 

ends meet? \long come income taxes and take 
part away. Some of it was for war; that brought no 
complaint. Some of it might pay for mixing in with 
distant revolutions, racial disputes, and other rows 
that will follow the War in Europe and other lands 
this may bring a lot of complaint. Some of it was 
for costly experiments of a Government floundering 


/ 


around in business management {Continued on page 36 
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“Julia, my girl, that isn’t love and you know it. I'm an old maid but I know what love is when I see it.” 
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A Big, Human Story of a Big, Human Woman in a Small Town 


Which reveals Edna Ferber ai her best 


ALLED upon to describe Aunt Sophy you would 
have to coin a term or fall back on the dictionary 
definition of a spinster. ‘An unmarried wom- 
an,”’ states that worthy work, baldly, “especially 
Phat, to the world, was 





when no longer young.” 
Sophy Decker. Unmarried, certainly. And most 
certainly no longer young. In figure she was, at fifty, 
what is known in the corset ads as a “stylish stout.” 
Well dressed in blue broad-toed health 
shoes and a small, astute hat. The blue serge was 
prac tre al common sense The health shoes were com 
fort The hat was strictly Sophy Decker 
made and sold hats, both astute and ingenuous. to the 
Chip 
pewa's East End set bought the knowing type of hat, 
and the mill hands and hired girls bought the naive 
But whether lumpy or possessed of that inde 
finable thing known as line, Sophy Decker’s hats were 
honest hats. 


with 


serge, 


business. 


female population of Chippewa, Wisconsin 


ones. 


The world is full of Aunt Sophys, unsung. 
ruddy, ca 


Plump, 
middle age. Unwed, and 
rather looked down upon by a family of married sisters 


pable women of 


Illustrations by F. R. Gruger 


and tolerant, good-humored brothers-in-law, and care- 
less nieces and nephews. 

“Poor Aunt Soph,” with a significant half smile. 
“She's such a good old thing. And she’s had so little 
out of life, really.” 

She was, undoubtedly, a good old thing — Aunt 
Soph. Forever sending a spray of sweeping black para- 
dise, like a jet of liquid velvet, to the pert little niece 
in Seattle: or taking Adele, sister Flora’s daughter, to 
Chicago or New York, as a treat, on one of her buying 
trips. Burdening herself, on her business visits to 
these cities, with a dozen foolish shopping commissions 
for the idle women folk of her family. Hearing, without 
partisanship, her sisters’ complaints about their hus- 
bands, and her sisters’ husbands’ complaints about 
their wives. It was always the same: 

“T’m telling you this, Sophy. I wouldn’t breathe it 
to another living soul. But I honestly think, some- 
times, that if it weren’t for the children - 

There is no knowing why they confided these things 


to Sophy instead of to each other, these wedded sisters 
of hers. Perhaps they held fcr each other an unuttered 
distrust or jealousy. Perhaps, in making a confidante 
of Sophy, there was something of the satisfaction that 
comes of dropping a surreptitious stone down a deep 
well and hearing it plunk, safe in the knowledge that 
it has struck no one and that it cannot rebound, lying 
there in the soft darkness. Sometimes they would 
end by saying, “But you don’t know what it is, Sophy. 
You can’t. I’m sure [ don’t know why I'm telling you 
all this.” 

But when Sophy answered, sagely, “I know; | 
know’ —they paid little heed, once having unbur- 
dened themselves. The curious part of it is that she 
did know. She knew as a woman of fifty must know 
who, all her life, has given and given and in return has 
received nothing. 

Sophy Decker had never used the word inhibition in 
her life. I doubt if she knew what it meant. When 
you are busy copying French models for the fall trade 
you have little time or taste for Freud. She 
only knew (without in the least knowing she knew) 
that in giving of her goods, of her affections, of 





Viss Ferber Writes Real, American Stories. That’s Why She Has 


a Real, American Following. 
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her time, of her energy, she found a certain relief. 
Her own people would have been shocked if you had 
told them that there was about this old maid aunt 
something rather splendidly -Rabelaisian. Without 
being at all what is known as a masculine woman 
she had, somehow, acquired the man’s viewpoint, 
his shrewd value sense. She ate a good deal, and 
enjoyed her food. She did not care for those queer 
little stories that married women sometimes tell, with 
narrowed eyes, but she was strangely tolerant of 
what is known as sin. So simple and direct she 
was that you wondered how she prospered in a line 
so subtle as the millinery business. 

You might have got a fairly true characterization of 
Sophy Decker from one of fifty people; from a dapper 
salesman in a New York or Chicago wholesale millinery 
house; from Otis Cowan, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Chippewa; from Julia Gold, her head milliner 
and trimmer; from almost any one, in fact, except a 
member of her own family. They knew her least of 
all, as is often true of one’s own 
people. Her three married sis- 
ters-— Grace in Seattle, Ella 
in Chicago, and Flora in Chip- 
pewa —regarded her with a 
rather affectionate disapproval 
from the snug safety of their 
own conjugal ingle-nooks. , 

“T don’t know. There’s some- 
thing — well — common about 
Sophy,” Flora confided to Ella. 
Flora, on shopping bent, and 
Sophy, seeking hats, had made ,/! 
the five-hour run from Chip- all 
pewa to Chicago together. “She ¥4 
talks to everybody. You should © 
have heard her with the porter j 
on our train. Chums! And har 
when the conductor took our 
tickets it was a social occasion. 
You know how packed the 
seven-fifty-two is. Every seat 
in the parlor-car taken. And 
Sophy asking the colored porter 
about how his wife was getting 
along — she called him William 
—and if they were going to 
send her west, and all about her. 
I wish she wouldn’t.”’ 

Aur’. Sophy un- 
deniably hada 
habit of regarding 
people as human 
beings. You found 
her talking to 
chambermaids and 
delivery boys, and 
elevator starters, and 
gas collectors, and hotel 
clerks — all that aloof, 
unapproachable, supe - 
rior crew. Under her be- 
nign volubility they 
bloomed, and spread and 
took on color as do those 
tight little Japanese 
paper water-flowers 
when you cast them into 
a bowl. It wasn’t idle 
curiosity in — She 
was interested. You found your- 
self confiding to her your inner- 
most longings, your secret tribu- 
lations, under the encouragement 
of her sympathetic, “You don’t 
say!’’ Perhaps it was as well that 
sister Flora was in ignorance of 
the fact that the men millinery 
salesmen at Danowitz & Danowitz, 
Importers, always called Miss 
Decker ‘Aunt Soph” as, with 
one arm flung about her plump 
blue serge shoulder they revealed 
to her the picture of their girl in 
the back flap of their bill-folder. 

Flora, with a firm grip on Chip- 
pewa society, as represented by 
the East End set, did not find her 
position enhanced by a sister in 
the millinery business on Elm Street. 

“Of course it’s wonderful that she’s self-supporting 
and successful and all,” she told her husband. “But 
it’s not so pleasant for Adele, now that she’s growing 
up, having all the girls she knows buying their hats of 
her aunt. Not that I— but you know how it is.” 

H. Charnsworth Baldwin said yes, he knew. But 
perhaps you, until you are made more intimately 
acquainted with Chippewa, Wisconsin; with the 





Decker girls of twenty years ago; with Flora’s husband, 
H. Charnsworth Baldwin; and with their children, 
Adele and Eugene, may feel a little natural bewilder- 
ment. 

The Deckers had lived in a sagging old frame house 
(from which the original paint had long ago peeled in 
great scrofulous patches) on an unimportant street in 
Chippewa. There was a worm-eaten russet apple-tree 
in the yard, an untidy tangle of wild-cucumber vine 
over the front porch, and an uncut brush of sunburnt 
grass and weeds all about. From May until September 
you never passed the Decker place without hearing the 
plunketty-plink of a mandolin from somewhere behind 
the vines, accompanied by a murmur of young voices, 
laughter, and the creak-creak of the hard-worked and 
protesting hammock hooks. Flora, Ella, and Grace 
Decker had more beaux and fewer clothes than any 
other girls in Chippewa. In a town full of pretty 
young things they were, undoubtedly, the prettiest; 
and in a family of pretty sisters (Sophy always ex- 
cepted) Flora was the acknowledged beauty. She was 
the kind of girl whose nose never turns red on a frosty 
morning. A little white exquisite nose, purest ex- 
ample of the degree of perfection which may be at- 
tained by that vulgarest of features. Under her 
great gray eyes were faint violet shadows which 


— 
ere 


Now don't say 
Wait till you see it on.” 


“I’ve got the very thing for you. 
you can’t wear henna. 


gave her a look of almost poignant wistfulness. If there 
is a less hackneyed way to describe her head on its 
slender throat than to say it was like a lovely flower on 
its stalk, you are free to use it. Her slow sweet smile 
gave the beholder an actual physical pang. Only her 
family knew she was lazy as a behemoth, untidy about 
her person, and as sentimental as a hungry shark. The 
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strange and cruel part of it was that, in some grotesque, 
exaggerated way, as a cartoon may be like a photo- 
graph, Sophy resembled Flora. It was as though na- 
ture, in prankish mood, had given a cabbage the color 
and texture of a rose, with none of its fragile reticence 
and grace. 

It was a manless household. Mrs. Decker, vague, 
garrulous, and giver co ice-wool shawls, referred to her 
dead husband in frequent reminiscence, as poor Mr. 
Decker. Mrs. Decker dragged one leg as she walked 
rheumatism, or a spinal affection. Small wonder, then, 
that Sophy, the plain, with a gift for hat-making. a 
knack at eggless cake-baking, and a genius for turning 
a sleeve so that last year’s style met this year’s without 
a struggle, contributed nothing to the sag in the center 
of the old twine hammock on the front porch. 

That the three girls should marry well, and Sophy 
tiot at all, was as inevitable as the sequence of the 
Ella and Grace did not "manage badly, con 
sidering that they had only their girlish prettiness 
and the twine hammock to work with. But Flora, 
with her beauty, captured H. Charnsworth Baldwin 
Chippewa gasped. H. Charnsworth Baldwin drove a 
skittish mare to a high-wheeled vellow runabout (this 
was twenty years ago); had his clothes made at 
Proctor Brothers, in Milwaukee; and talked about a 

game called golf. It 

was he who advocated 

laying out a section of 

é land for what he called 

links, and erecting a 
club house thereon. 

‘ “The section of the 

bluff overlooking the 

river,” he explained, 


seasons. 


. 3 “is full of natural haz- 
ei ards, besides having a 
, ke really fine view,” 
} { Chippewa — or that 
ny comfortable, middle- 
; class section of it which 


got its exercise walking 
home to dinner from 
the store at noon, and 
cutting the grass eve 
nings after supper 
laughed as it read this 
interview in the Chip- 
pewa Eagle. 
“A golf 
they, repeated to one 
another, grinning. 
*Conklin’s cow pas- 
ture, up the river. It’s 
full of natural — wait 
a minute — what was? 
oh, yeh, here it is 
hazards. Full of na- 
tural hazards. Say, 
couldn’t you die!” 
For H. Charnsworth 
Baldwin had been little 
Henry Baldwin before 
he went east to college. 
Ten years later, H. 
Charnsworth, in knick- 
bockersand gay-topped 
stockings, was winning 
the cup in the men’s 
tournament played on 
the Chippewa golf club 
course, overlooking the 
river. And his name, 
in stout gold letters, 
blinked at you from the 
plate glass windows of 
the office at the corner 
of Elm and Winnebago. 


COUPSE, 


Northern Lumber 
and 
Land Company 


H.Charnsworth Baldwin 
President 


Two blocks farther 
down Elm Street was 
another sign, not so 
glittering, which read 


Miss Sophy Decker 
Villinery 


Sophy’s hat-making, in the beginning, had been 
done at home. She had always made her sisters’ hats, 
and her own, of course, and an occasional hat for a girl 
friend. After her sisters had married Sophy found her- 
self in possession of a rather bewildering amount of 
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spare tine The hat trade grew so that sometimes 
there were six rather botchy little bonnets all done up 


in vellow paper py ramids with a pin at thy top, await 


ing their future wearers \fter her mother’s death 
Sophy still staved on in the old house She took a 
course in toillmerv in Milwaukee eame home, stuck 
up a home-made sign in the parlor window (the untidy 
cucumber vines came down ind began her hat-making 
in earnest! In five vears she had opened a shop on a 
side street. near Elm: had painted the old house, im 


stalled new plumb, beuill a warty stieco prone hh. and 


transformed the weedy, grass-tangled vard into an 


orderly stretch of green lawn and bright flower-beds. 
In ten vears she was on Elm Street, and the Chippewa 
Eagle ran a half column twice a vear describing her 


spring and fall openings On these occasions Aunt 


Sophy, in black satin and marcel wave and her most 
relentless corsets, was, in all the superficial things, not 
i pleat, or fold, or line. or wa behind her ecitv col 
leagues. She had all the catch phrases 
“This tis awfully good this vear 
* Here's a sweet thing \ Mornet model. . . . Well, 
but mv dear, it’s the stvl the lin ou're paying 


for, not the material.’ 
“Tve got the ver 
when I bought it Now don’t say von can’t wear 


thing for vou T had vou in mind 


henna. Wait till vou see it on 

When she stood behind vou as vou sat. uncrowned 
and expectant before the mirror, she would poise the 
hat four inches above your head, holding it in the tips 


Your fascinated 
eves were held by it. and vour breath as well Then 
\ quick pressure, 


of her fingers, a precious, fragile thing 


down if cle scended slowly. slow], 


Her fingers firm against vour temples \ little sigh of 
relieved StISPCTISE 

“That's wonderful on vou! You don't! Oh. 
my dear! But that’s because vou're not used to if 


You know how vou said, for vears, you had to have a 
brim, and couldn't possibly wear a turban, with your 
nose, until IT proved to you that if the head-size was 
only big . Well, perhaps this needs just a lit-tle 
lift here, Ju-u-ust a nip. There! That does it.” 

And that did it. Not that Sophy Decker ever tried 
to sell you a hat against your judgment, taste or will, 
She was too wise a psychologist and too shrewd a busi- 
ness woman for that. She preferred that you go out 
of her shop hatless rather than with an unbecoming 
hat. But whether you bought or not you took with 
vou out of Sophy Decker’s shop something more pre- 
cious than any hat-box ever contained. Just to hear her 
admonishing a customer, her good-natured face all aglow: 

“My dear, always put on your hat before you get 
into your dress. Ido. You can get vour arms above 
vour head, and set it right. I put on my hat and veil 
as soon’s [ get my hair combed.” 

In your mind's eve you saw her, a stout, well-staved 
figure, in tight brassiére and scant petticoat, bare- 
armed and bare-bosomed, in smart hat and veil, attired 
as though for the street from the neck up, and for the 
bedroom from the shoulders down. 

The East End set bought Sophy Decker’s hats be- 
cause they were modish and expensive hats. But she 
managed, miraculously, to gain a large and lucrative 
following among the paper mill girls and factory hands 
as well. You would have thought that any attempt 
to hold both these opposites would cause her to lose 
one or the other. Aunt Sophy said, frankly, that of the 
two, she would have preferred to lose her smart trade. 

“The mill girls come in with their money in their 
They get good wages and they 
want to spend them. I wouldn't try to sell them one 
of those little plain model hats. They wouldn’t under- 
stand ‘em, or like them. And if [ told them the price 
they'd think I was trying to cheat them. They want 


hands, you might say. 
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a velvet hat with something good and solid on it. Their 
fathers wouldn't prefer caviar to pork roast, would 
they? It’s the same idea.” 

Her shop windows reflected her business acumen, 
One was chastely, severely elegant, holding a single 
hat poised on a slender stick. In the other were a dozen 
honest arrangements of velvet and satin and plumes, 

At the spring opening slie always displayed one of 
those little toques completely covered with violets, 
No one has ever bought a hat like that. No one ever 
will. That violet-covered toque is a symbol. 

“TI don’t expect ‘em to buy it,” Sophy Decker ex 
plained. “But evervbody feels there should be a hat 
like that at a spring opening. It’s like a fruit center- 
piece at a family dinner. Nobody ever eats it, but it 
has to be there.” 

The two Baldwin children — Adele and Eugene 
found Aunt Sophy’s shop a treasure trove. Adele. 
during her doll days, possessed such boxes of satin and 
velvet scraps, and bits of lace and ribbon and jet as to 
make her the envy of all her playmates. She used to 
crawl about the floor of the shop workroom, and under 
the table and chairs like a little scavenger. 

“What in the world do you do with all that truck, 
child?” asked Aunt Sophy. “You must have barrels 
of it.” 

Adele stuffed another wisp of tulle into the pocket 
of her pinafore. “I keep it,” she said. 

When she was ten Adele had said to her mother. 
“Why do vou always say ‘Poor Sophy’?” 

“Because Aunt Sophy’s had so little in life. She 
never has married, and has always worked.” 

Adele considered that. “If you don’t get married 
do they say you're poor?” 

* Well ves _ 

“Then [ll get married,” announced Adele. A small 
dark, eerie child, skinny and [Continued an page 52) 

















She looked straight into Aunt Sophy ’s eves. 


“You must be a very proud woman.” she said. 


“You ought to be a very proud woman!” 
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What Is the Matter With 
the Churehes? 


As Lloyd George Cried 
by 


* 


EREAFTER among the torch-bearers in 
the march of humanity, we must make 
a place for the Church. Denying 
that Christianity invented all ships 
and engines, it must be confessed that 
Christianity has lent wisdom to lit 
erature, beauty to the arts, justice 
to law and a new impulse to liberty. 
Christianity has never been a friend of 

the slave market, or the jail, or of the saloon, the 
poorhouse or the battlefield; it has had, however, 
close affiliations with Gothic cathedrals, noble .ym- 
phonies, generous philanthropies. with Te Deums and 
In Memoriams, and Declarations of Liberty. In every 
age and generation its leaders have included the su- 
preme poets, statesmen and heroes. Now and then an 
ambitious and cruel Torquemada has gained control of 
some church and in the interest of avarice, imprisoned 
scholars, tortured astronomers, and burned heroes, but 
blaming Christianity for the Inquisition is like blaming 
commerce upon the sea because an occasional criminal 
captures a merchant ship and turns pirate. 

The church is like a river that bears upon its bosom 
many rich fleets, but whose current also carries forward 
driftwood, floating down from the distant hillsides and 
far-off storms. It must be remembered, however, that 
driftwood on the surface of the river is one thing, and 
the living water that sweeps on, is quite another. Types 
of domestic architecture change from century to century, 
while marriage, love and home abide. The permanent 
thing is religion, that is the life of God in the soul of 
man; the changing things are the creeds that describe 
that religion, the litanies that express that religion, the 
officers who govern that religion. No one is disturbed 
because old reapers and plows pass away when better 
ones are invented, nor is a thoughtful man surprised 
that the machinery of ecclesiasticism is ever changing, 
while the eternal principles of obedience, duty, hope 





and love, like the mountains and the stars, abide forever. 


Why Are Thousands of Men Leaving the Ministry? 
UDDENLY an official of the allied churches has 
startled the American people with the announce- 
ment that thousands of 


° \ ee a7 
in a Dark Hour: “Now 


ft Is Christ or Chaos!” 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


vision, carrying the torch, and “without vision the 
people perish.” In view of Christianity’s vital relatiou 
to social progress, this withdrawal of gifted men from the 
ministry is a more staggering fact than would be a war 
with Mexico, or a collision with Canada, or an earth- 
quake that would topple down innumerable houses and 
factories, and sink whole navies. It is plain that there 
is something going on in American society that is revo 
lutionary in its nature. 


Where Are the Students? 
ORE startling still the announcement that for some 
reason the number of young men entering the great 
universities to prepare for the ministry has practically 
dropped to nothing. Ten thousand students entering 
for the law, medicine, journalism, banking, business, but 
almost none for theology, called the “queen of the 
sciences."" This is the more astonishing in view of the 
fact that all the charters of the great universities show 
that they were founded to educate students for the 
ministry. Witness the charter of Harvard College, and 
of Yale and Princeton! Remember that the most im- 
portant English family is the Arnold family, with four 
generations of distinguished names, — Arnold of Rugby, 
his son, Matthew Arnold, his granddaughter, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and now, Professor Ward. In our 
own country the two great families are the Fields of 
Stockbridge, and the Beecher family, both founded by 
ministers. There were seven generations of Emersons 
who were ministers, terminating with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, just as the Lowell and the Longfellow, and the 
Hawthorne, and the Cabot and Phillips families were all 
children of the minister’s study. The statistics of Great 
Britain and the United States will show that the manse 
has during the past one hundred years given ten distin- 
guished names to literature, philosophy, art, finance and 
statesmanship, when the rest of society has given out. 
The unique influence of the church and religious 
teachers in the Republic renders these thousands of 
withdrawals from the ministry the more astounding. 
In one of his noblest arguments before the United 
States Supreme Court Daniel Webster raised this 
question: “Where have the life-giving waters of civil- 


has done this country more credit, at home and abroad, 
than our body of clergymen.” 

Weightier testimony or more unqualified was never 
pronounced! Whatever the future may hold for the 
ministry, the past at least is secure. 

The testimony of history upon our Republic that 
nothing can long or permanently survive the decay 
of the American Sunday, the decline of the pulpit and 
the church should be carefully weighed. Nothing is 
risked in the statement that the great cities and com 
monwealths of the past, and the new eras of progress 
have been vitally related to the Christian religion. In 
the ancient world, before the time of the carpenter of 
Galilee, the teacher of morals, was the father and founder 
of his country. Witness Confucius in China, Buddha 
in India, Zoroaster in Persia, and Moses in Judea. 
As for later centuries, Paul brought democracy into 
Europe; Martin Luther created the German language 
and literature; John Calvin invented representative 
government for his church in Geneva; Augustine brought 
civilization across the English Channel to Saxon 
savages in the vear 390; John Knox is the father of Seot- 
land; Brewster and Bradford brought the ideals of 
self-government. to Plymouth, while David Livingstone 
founded the new Africa, and William Carey the new 
India, and Morrison the new China. In order to bring 
the Bible home to new peoples, ministers and mission- 
aries have to theircredit some three hundred and sevent, 
grammars and as many dictionaries. The cannon that 
have roared on all continents against slavery and autoc- 
racy were in reality shotted with the Golden Rule and 
the Ten Commandments. And eveu of the social revo- 
lution we must confess with the English economist that 
“the economic and political struggles of society are, in 
the last analysis, religious struggles — their sole solution, 
the life and teachings of Christ, set forth through the 
human voice.” 


The Melting Influence 
N a dark moment for his country and his world, 
Clemenceau exclaimed: ** What France needs is fort) 
million Christians!** In an hour not less dark, Lloyd 
George cried: ‘Now it is either Christ or chaos; 
either the Kingdom of 
=—= God or world revolution!” 





ministers are giving up their 
churches. Multitudes of 
these young men have been 
in France serving as Chap- 
lains, or have been in the 
American training camps at 
home. Without accepting 
the accuracy of the state- 
ment. that 10,000 young 
men are giving up thei 
churches to enter the field 
of education, becoming 
writers, lecturers, or to go 
into some form of social 
work, one thing must be 
confessed: that there are 
thousands of churches that 
are without pastors, and an 
army of young men who have 


a well-paid minister ? 


HY support five little churches in a town, with five 

janitors, and five sets of furnaces, and five little 
choirs, and five ministers, when we could all come together 
and have one common church, with wonderful music and 
These questions are vital. 
Dr. Hillis’s article and see for yourself what he has to say 
about the new era dawning for the churches of America. 


Having affirmed that it 
is quite possible that relig- 
ion may be waxing at the 
very moment when eccle- 
siasticism is waning, an an 
alysis should be made of 
the influence of life in 
France and Belgium upon 
two million American sol- 
diers. During the past three 
vears, there have been five 
million American men, 
many of them graduates of 
colleges and universities, 
who have spent along time 
either on the battlefields 
of Europe or in the train- 
ing-camps of the United 
States. The great events 


Read 





made their way through col- 
lege and the _ theological 
school who are withdrawing from their chosen profession. 
Recently, a single week witnessed the withdrawal from 
the ministry of three gifted young men, at a conference 
of one denomination; while in one western town seven 
ministers withdrew from their pulpits to enter other 
forms of public work. The soldier keeps the State in 
liberty; the physician keeps the State in health; the 
teacher and the author sow the land with wisdom and 
knowledge; the merchants and manufacturers clothe 
and equip the State: the preachers keep bright the 


ization ever sprung up save in the track of the Christian 
ministers?" Having expressed the belief that American 
scholars have done something for the honor of our 
literature abroad; that our Courts of Justice have made 
single contributions to jurisprudence; that our statesmen 
have extended and secured the charter of human rights; 
Daniel Webster added these words: “But I contend 
that no literary efforts, no adjudications, no constitu 

tional discussions, nothing that has ever been done or 
said in favor of the great interests of universal man, 


of the World War have 
broadened these millions, until they have come to 
look upon their fellow soldiers as American patriots 
and not as Republicans or Democrats, as American 
Christians and not as Methodists or Episcopalians, or 
Catholics or Congregationalists. Denominational lines 
have melted under the fiery infiuence of war like 
icebergs caught in a warm tropic current. 
One day up near the battle-front, 10,000 American 
soldiers went intocamp. All knew that soon they would 
go up to the front trenches. An enormous Y.M.C.A, 
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tent was set up. On Sunday morning, the young soldiers 
answered the bugle call to worship. A Methodist Chap- 
lain requested all boys who belonged to the Methodist 
church to assemble in this quarter of the tent; another 
Chaplain shouted, “Let all the Presbyterians come to 
this corner”; another Chaplain called out for the Baptist 
followers; as did even the Hebrew Rabbi and the Catho- 
lic Priest. Finally, a Salvation Army man shouted. 
“All of you that don’t belong to nobody, follow me,” 
and he had the largest hearing. 

To these young men, one half of whom were soon dead 
or wounded, religion was a very practical thing. The 
Chaplains and the Y.M.C.A. men who had charge of 
the last letters written by the boys before they went up 
to the front, tell us that practically every one of them 
expressed in the final written message home their faith 
in God, their belief in the life immortal, and their joy 
that they had been counted worthy to make the supreme 
sacrifice. In those luminous transfiguration hours, all 
the incidentals, differences in creed and baptisms and 
church governments seemed less than nothing, and a 
few great simplicities of God and Christ and self-sacri- 
fice, duty, love and immortality, stood out sharply like 
mountain peaks touched by the rays of the morning 
sun. In that hour, the sackcloth was lifted from the 
brow, that an unseen Hand might wreathe the martyr’s 
forehead with roses! 

Now these millions of young men have returned 
each to his own village or city and to his own 
church, but he has returned a man other than he was. 
To a broader intellect he has added a kindlier heart. 
Having worshiped together in camps, the returned 


soldiers refuse to worship apart from their old comrades. 
Together they were wounded and suffered snto death, 
and together they will now wish to live and pray and 
work and die. Some of them are feeling their way into 
a better method slowly, and stretching out blind hands 
that grope, while others see clearly what must go on. 
In an average American town of 2,000 people there are 
five churches, and in that town there are fifty young 
soldiers who are leading a “get together’’ movement. 


HEY are asking their ministers questions. In this 
town of 2,000 people, not more than 1,000 can ever go 
to church at the same hour. All the children and young 
people go to a common high school; why should not 
the thousand of us go to a common church? All the 
bovs who could sing in our company were in one chorus. 
Why should we not all sing together in a big chorus of 
100 voices on Sunday morning and Sunday night? We 
held our patriotism in common on the battle-front 
and no one discussed differences in politics; we held our 
Christianity in common in the camp, and no one knew 
to what denomination a Chaplain belonged. Why 
support five little churches in a town, with five janitors, 
and five sets of furnaces and five little choirs, and five 
ministers, when we should come together and have one 
common church, with wonderful music and a well-paid 
minister, and a big Bible school and community singing, 
und all the patriots of the town organized against 
Bolsheviki? 
These questions are vital. These young fellows have 
red blood in their veins. Soon these five millions of 
voung men will rule this country. Already they are 
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forcing the issue. They are compelling a “get together” 
movement, The denominational lines are dissolving 
like fences of ice between corn and wheat fields; ice 
fences that were built in January are now melting in 
June. These thousands of men who are leaving the 
ministry for teaching, literature, the lecture platform, 
the Y.M.C.A., and social reform, recognize that there js 
a new era on for the churches of the United States. 

The returned soldier has also made another dis- 
covery; namely, that religion at the front was very 
practical — a thing of service. On the material side 
these young soldiers have begun the revolution of their 
community by discussions about a “Liberty Hall.” 
Ostensibly, this “Liberty Hall” is to be a monument to 
the heroic dead, but it is to have vital uses for the living. 
It should be remembered that every town and village 
has from a score to a hundred of these gifted and brave 
young men who hold the future in their hands. Lord 
Bacon once said, “Tell me what the educated young 
men are thinking about, and I will tell you what your 
institutions of to-morrow will be.” 

Now these young soldiers educated in the school of 
events, travel and war, are thinking and planning to 
make the “Liberty Hall” the place for the lee- 
tures on patriotism, the illustrated travel addresses, 
the big reform movements, the political conventions, 
the musicales, the home of community singing, a meeting 
place of the Summer Chautauquas and the Winter 
Chautauquas. Thousands of soldiers have in the back of 
their minds the hope that this memorial hall will be the 
meeting place of the Union Church, for the big sermon 
on Sunday morning, and the [Continued on page 45] 


First Hate 


Ericssen Tells a Tale to the Members of the Hunters’ Club 


HEY had been shooting all day; 
the weather had been perfect 
and the powder straight; so 
that when they assembled in 
the smoking room after dinner, they 
were well pleased with themselves. 
ing the day’s sport, and the weather outlook, the 
conversation drifted to other, though still cognate, fields. 
Lawson, the crack shot cf the party, mentioned the in- 
stinetive recognition all animals feel for their natural 
enemies, and gave several instances in which he had 
tested it tame rats with a ferret, birds with a snake, 
and so forth 
“Even after being domesticated for generations,” 
he said, “they recognize their natural enemy at once 
by instinet, an enemy they can never even have seen 
hefore. It's infallible. ‘They know instantly.” 
“Undoubtedly.” said a voice from the corner chair, 


From discuss- 


and “ de we, 

The speaker was Ericssen, their host, a great hunter 
hefore the Lord, generally uncommunicative bul a good 
listener, leaving the talk to others, For this latter rea- 
son, as well as for a certain note of challenge in his 
voice, his abrupt statement gained attention. 

“What do you mean exactly by ‘so do we?” asked 
three men together, after waiting some seconds to see 
whether he meant to elaborate which he evidently 
did not, 

* We belong to the animal kingdom, of course,” put 
in a fourth. For behind the challenge there obviousl, 
lay a story, they felt, though a story that might be dif- 
ficult to ds xg out of him. Tt was. 

Ericssen., who had leaned forward a moment so that 
his strong ‘samorous face was in clear light, now sank 
back ag: ia into his chair, his expression concealed by 
the red la:ap-shade at his side. The light played 
tricks, obliterating the humorous, almost tender lines, 
while emphasizing the strength of the jaw and nose. 
The red glare lent to the whole a rather grim expression, 

Lawson, man of authority among them, broke the 
little pause, 

“You're dead right.” he observed, “but how do you 
know it?” For John Ericssen never made a positive 
statement without a good reason for it. For good rea- 
son, he felt. sure, involved a personal proof, but a story 
Ericssen would never tell before a general audience, 
He would tell it later, however, when the others had 
left. “There's such a thing as instinctive antipathy, 
of course,” he added with a laugh, looking round him. 
“That's what you mean, probably.” 

*T meant exactly what I said,” replied the host blunt- 
ly. “There's first love. There's first hate, too,” 


by Algernon Blackwood 


Illustration by W. T. Benda 


“Hatred’s a strong word,’ remarked Lawson. 

“So is love,” put in another. 

“Hate’s strongest,” said Ericssen, grimly. “In the 
animal kingdom, at least,’ he added suggestively, and 
then kept his lips closed, except to sip his liquor for the 
rest of the evening, until the party at length broke up, 
leaving Lawson and one other man, both old trusted 
friends of many years’ standing. 

“It's not a tale I'd tell to everybody,” he began, when 
they were alone, “It’s true, for one thing. For another, 
you see, some of those good fellows” he indicated the 
empty chairs with an expressive nod of his great head 
“some of ‘em knew him. You both knew him, too, 
probably.” 


“The man you hated.” said the understapding’ 


Law SOTL. 

“And who hated me,” came the quiet confirmation. 
“My other reason,” he went on, “for keeping quiet was 
that the tale involved my wife.” 


HE two listeners said nothing, but each remembered 

the curiously long courtship that had been the pre- 
lude to his marriage. No engagement had been an- 
nounced, the pair were devoted to one another, there 
was no known rival on either side; yet the courtship 
continued without coming to its expected conclusion, 
Many stories were afloat in consequence. [1 was a 
social mystery that intrigued the gossips. 

[may tell you two,” Eriessen continued, “ the reason 
my wife refused for so long to marry me. It is hard to 
believe, perhaps, but it is true. Another man wished 
to make her his wife, and she would not consent to 
marry me until that other man was dead. Quixotic, 
absuid, unreasonable? If vou like. Ill tell you what 
she said.” He looked up with a significant expression 
in his face which proved that he, at least, did not now 
judge her reason foolish. “*Because it would be 
murder, she told me. ‘Another man who wants to 
marry me would kill you.’” 

“She had some proof for the assertion, no doubt,” 
suggested Lawson. 

‘“None whatever,’ was the reply. ‘Merely her 
woman's instinct. Moreover, J did not know who 
the other man was, nor would she ever tell me—” 

“Otherwise you might have murdered him instead,” 
said Baynes, the second listener. 


“TI did,” said Ericssen grimly. “But without 


knowing he was the man.” He 
sipped his whiskey, and relit his pipe. 
The others waited. 

‘Our marriage took place two months 
later — just after Hazel’s disappear- 
ance. 

“Hazel!” exclaimed Lawson and Baynes in a single 
breath. “Hazel! Member of the ‘Hunters’! His 
mysterious disappearance had been a nine days’ wonder 
some ten years ago. It had never been explained. ‘They 
had all been members of the Hunters’ Club together. 

“That's the chap,” Ericssen said. “Now I'll tell 
you the tale, if you care to hear it.” 

They settled back in their chairs to listen, and Erics- 
sen, who had evidently never told the affair to another 
living soul except his own wife, doubtless, seemed glad, 
this time, to tell it to two men. 

“Tt began some dozen years ago when my brother, 
Jack, and I came home from a shooting trip in China. 
I've often told you about our adventures there, and you 
see the heads hanging up here in the smoking room 
some of ‘°em.”* He glanced round proudly at the walls. 
“We were glad to be in town again after two years of 
roughing it, and we looked forward to our first. good din- 
ner at the Club, to make up for the rotten cooking we 
had endured so long. We had ordered that dinner 
in anticipatory detail many a time together. Well, we 
had it and enjoyed it up to a point — the point of the 
entrée, to be exact. 

“Up to that point it was delicious, and we had let 
ourselves go, I can tell you. We had ordered the very 
wine we had planned months before when we were snow- 
bound and half starving in the mountains.” He smacke«l 
his lips as he mentioned it. “I was just starting on 
a beautifully cooked grouse,” he went on, “when a 
figure went by our table, and Jack looked up and nodded. 
The two exchanged a brief word of greeting and explana- 
tion, and the other man passed on. Evidently they 
knew each other just enough to make a word or two 
necessary — just enough. 

"Who's that?’ [ asked. 

“4 new member, named Hazel,’ Jack told me. A 
great shot. He knew him slightly, he explained; he 
had once been a client of his — Jack was a barristet 
you remember — and had defended him in some finan- 
cial case or other, rather an unpleasant case, he added. 
Jack did not ‘care about’ the fellow, he told me, as he 
went on with his tender wiag of grouse.” 

Ericssen paused to re-light his pipe a moment. 

“Not care about him!” he continued. “It didn’t 
surprise me, for my own feeling, the instant I set eyes 
on the fellow, was one of violent, instinctive dislike that 
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amounted to loathing. Loathing! No, I'll give it the 
right word — hatred. LI simply couldn't help myself; 
[ hated the man from the very first go off. A wave of 
repulsion swept over me as I followed him down the room 
amoment with my eyes, till he took his seat at a 
distant table and was out of sight. Ugh! He was a 
big, fat-faced man, with an eyve-glass glued into one of 
his pale blue cod-like eyes; out of condition; ugly as a 
toad; with a smug expression of intense self-satisfaction 
on his jowl that made me long to 

“T leave it to you to guess what I would have liked to 
do to him. But the instinctive loathing he inspired in 
me had another aspect, too. Jack had not introduced 
us during the momentary pause beside our table, but as 
[ looked up I caught the fellow’s eve on mine; he was 
glaring at me instead of at Jack, to whom he was talk- 
ing, With an expression of malignant dislike, as keen, 
evidently, asmy own. That's the other aspect I meant. 
He hated me as violently as I hated him. We were 
instinctive enemies, just as the rat and ferret are 
instinctive enemies. Each recognized a mortal foe. 
It was a case — I swear it — of whoever got the first 
chance!” 

“Bad as that!’’exclaimed Baynes. “I knew him by 
sight. He wasn’t pretty, [ll admit.” 

“T knew him to nod to,” Lawson mentioned. “I 


never heard anything particular against him.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Ericssen went on. “It was not his character nor 
qualities I hated,” he said. ‘“‘I didn’t even know them. 
That’s the whole point. There’s no reason you fellows 
should have disliked him. My hatred, our mutual 
hatred, was instinctive, as instinctive as first love. A 
man knows his natural mate; also he knows his natural 
enemy. Idid at any rate, both with him and with my 
wife. Given the chance, Hazel would have done me in; 
just as surely, given the chance, I would have done him in. 
No blame to either of us, what’s more, in my opinion.” 

**T’ve felt dislike, but never hatred like that,” Baynes 
mentioned. ‘“‘I came across it in a book once, though. 
The writer did not mention the instinctive fear of the 
human animal for its natural enemy, or anything of 
that sort. He thought it was a continuance of a bitter 
feud begun in an earlier existence. He called it memory.” 

“Possibly,” said Ericssen briefly. ‘“*My mind is 
not speculative. But I'm glad you spoke of fear. I 
left that out. The truth is I feared the fellow, too, in 
a way; and had we ever met face to face in some wild 
country, without witnesses, I should have felt justified 
in drawing on him at sight, and he would have felt the 
same. Murder? If you like. I should call it self- 
defense. Anyhow, the fellow polluted the room for me. 
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He spoilt the enjoyment of that dinner we had ordered 
months before in China.” 

**But you saw him again, of course, later?” 

“Lots of times. Not that night, because we went on 
to a theatre. But in the Club we were always running 
across one another, in the houses of friends, at luncheon 
or dinner; at race meetings; all over the place; in fact, I 
even had some trouble to avoid being introduced to him. 
And every time we met, our eyes betrayed us. He felt 
in his heart what I felt in mine. Ugh! He was as 
loathsome to me as leprosy, and as dangerous. Odd, 
isn’t it? The most intense feeling, except love, that 
I’ve ever known, I remember,” — he laughed gruffly 

— “*T used to feel quite sorry for him. If he felt what I 
felt, and I’m convinced he did, he must have suffered 
His one object, to get me out of the way for good, was so 
impossible. Then Fate played a hand in the game, 
I'll tell you how: 

**My brother died a year or two later, and I went 
away to try and forget it. I went salmon fishing in 
Canada. But, though the sport was good, it was not 
like the old times with Jack. The camp never felt the 
same without him. I missed him badly. But I forgot 
Hazel for the time; hating did not seem worth while, 
somehow. 

“When the best of the 


[Continued on page 48] 
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“He was ahead of me. 


He flung his rifle to his shoulder. 


“You devil!’ 


I heard his voice. 


Tve got you at last!” 
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“It is indeed a happy home. 
| have left the front door open and there is 


with it. 


‘Welcome’ on the mat. 


world have no sense of humor and take things literally!” 


T is a peaceful night of spring. Against the soft 
blue bosom of the sky hangs the silver crescent of 
the moon. Outside, the katvdids are singing. 
Witdiin there is the soft glow of an open fire. My 

wife sits knitting. On the hearth-rug the children are 

playing. Friends are present. The discussion is of 

this and that and what not; delightful, casual; for we 

have all worked hard and are enjoying the quiet content 

ment of our labor and its fruits. 
It is indeed a happy hom 

I have left the front door open and there is 


There is just one trouble 
with it 
“Welcome on the mat 
world have no sense of humor and take things literally 


So many people in this 
In walk a couple of bums Having no better sense 
I greet them cordially. They do not return my greet 
ing; but instead proceed to the pantry and begin to heip 
themselves out of the ice-box But, kindly soul that I 
Why should I? 


| am wending mv way back to the fireside when, on 


am. I do not ob jee t 


passing through the front hall, I meet a gang of 
L.W.W.'s 
“Good evening, gentlemen,’ Tsay 


“Oh, shut up!’ 

“What can [ do for you?’ IL query, still gently 
amiable. 

“Tt ain't what you can do for us,’’ returns the spokes 
man of the group. “It’s what we're going to do to 
you.” ‘The sally is greeted by a burst of unpleasant 
laughter, much like the sound of a full-grown mak 
sea-lion calling to its mate. At which, casually kicking 
me in the stomach, they go out and put a dead cat in 
the cistern, uncouple the furnace, disconnect the tele 
phone, and persuade the help to leave that night. 

Regaining once again a vertical position, I look up to 
see comimng through the front-door a bunch of Bolshe 
viki, of assorted varieties, from the Boudoir kind, that 
have come in their own automobiles, to the bloody 


is their courteous retort 








There is just one trouble 


So many people in this 


ty’, 


os. 


Pear Nicat i 





variety, that have come in somebody's else. They are 
laden with soap-boxes, hand grenades, bombs, pamphlets 
and oratory. Each selectsa room; mounts a soap-box and 
begins to talk; for there is one beautiful thing about be- 
ing a Bolshevik: you need no audience. Every man is 
at once his own speaker and his own listener. It is 
what Mark Twain used to call a delightfully compact 
arrangement, 

Meanwhile, since I live on a popular thoroughfare, 
and have a very nice house, even if I do say it, yet 
others begin to straggle in. They have long hair and 
exotic whiskers and, like the self-winding orators now 
going at such speed and volume that the windows rattle 
before their blasts, the only use they have ever had for 
soap is to get the boxes. They have weak eyes and 
weaker intellects. They begin to pick up the rugs and 
steal the silver and the baby’s shoes. My wife objects. 
Somebody hits her on the head with a baseball bat. 


SOMEBODY kicks the children down the laundry 
Such of my friends as have any stamina 
not unnaturally resent such acts. At which they are 
promptly heaved out the windows. The others leave of 
their own volition. Meanwhile, the speakers are telling 
themselves that [ have the rottenest house in the world, 
with the poorest food, and why don’t I have pigs in the 
parlor, like they do? And I’m a poor nut, and so are 
all my friends, and that they, who came into my home 
because it was the openest open house they ever saw, 
where they could find the freedom that they couldn't 
find at home, are going to change it all into something 
they just heard of that they are sure is the right way 
to run a house because it’s never worked anywhere it’s 


—) chute. 


been tried. 

“May I not suggest | begin. 

That’s as far as I get. IL bounce twice before 
I hit the front gate. Mobilizing myself in the gutter. ! 
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My Country 
"Tis of 
Everybody Else 


by Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustration by Peter Newell 


look at what was formerly my peaceful habitation. The 
gathering has now begun to become what even the most 
biased observer might call inelegant. There is the 
sound of shots. Fresh-laid corpses begin to ooze forth 
from the doorways. There come screams and curses; 
the hysterical cries of the victors; the loud wails of the 
vanquished; and the moans of those who die. Flames 
from the scattered embers begin to lick the woodwork, a 
thousand red tongues, like those of wolves. . . . 

And it suddenly occurs to me. “* Wasn't I a darn foo! 
to leave the door open, especially with ‘Welcome’ on 
the mat!’ And I make up my mind that if ever T get 
another house, I'll see that the architect forgets to put 
a front door in it; and as for the mat, there'll be no 
“Welcome” on this one. It will be eighteen feet long, 
nine feet wide and made of barbed wire. And it will have 
printed on its surface in vermilion letters six feet high, 


Get Out and Stay Out! 
This Means You! 


We are a long-suffering, peace-loving, over-tolerant 
people. Being thus ourselves, we are inclined to endow 
others with our own attributes. Not wishing to take 
advantage of anybody else, we are prone to believe thal 
others do not wish to take any advantage of us. Mean- 
ing no harm to others, we are given to feel that others 
mean no harm to us. 

We are, in short, like the easy-going farmer who, 
neglecting proper precautions, finds his potatoes ruined 
by bugs, his tomatoes spoiled by cut-worms, his corn 
picked by crows, his fruit trees full of tent cater- 
pillars and his whole crop in general wrecked by pests. 
It was a good farm once. Now it isn’t worth a good 
gol-darn. 

And, unless that farmer be too besotted for reason, 
it will gradually break into his sombre intelligence 
that life ain’t as sweet as she is pictured, It isn't 
enough to get a good farm started. It must be protected. 

Which is where we stand to-day. It’s a great farm, 
this old U.S. A. But, looking it over, by and large, 
it’s accumulating about the finest collection of vermin 
ever gathered together on one property. Russia beats 
it; Russia which is so far gone that it’s got to be all 
plowed up and replanted before it will ever be good for 
anything. And while we've been loafing around, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium and even Ltaly have 
heen spraying and cutting and keeping the crops and 
trees in shape. Even Germany, busted as she is, has 
burned out the tent caterpillars of Bolshevism which 
we, instead of burning out, are thinking about trying to 
persuade to leave the trees by daintily sprinkling them 
with an atomizer full of attar of roses. 


F we want to have a farm worth living on, it’s got to 

a point at last where something must be done. We've 
got to wake up. Goodness knows how it's going to be 
accomplished. If bombs, carefully placed in the vestt- 
bules of our leading citizens, won't do it, then I don't 
know what will. Maybe they'll have to put the bombs 
not in the vestibules but in the vests themselves. Or 
perhaps it will have to be made a more democratic 
affair. But something must be done to wake us up. 

We went to war to make the world a decent place to 
live in. May I not suggest that decency, like charity, 
begins at home? t's get [Continued on page 60) 
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For Betty to sit 
down with the 
ouyja - board and 
have it obey her 
subconscious im- 





pulse and write 

















about Joseph 
Mghkzt and di- 


vorce and second 
marriages might 
well mean some- 


thing deep and 


disturbing, if I got 
to the bottom of it 





Joseph Mghkzt! 


T first I was not at all worried because 
of Betty’s interest in ouija. The sort 
of wife one calls ““Betty’’— and that 
is the sort of wife Betty is — takes 

many of the passing fads with pretty enthu- 
take them hard. Betty has an 
underlying intellectual foundation of common sense 
that sickens at trivial shallownesses. I remember how 
I worried, shortly after we were married, because 
Betty adopted enthusiastically a certain outlandish 
fad-style of hair-dressing that was exceedingly un- 
Bettylike. I was such a young husband then that I 
hesitated to tell Betty how I hated her hair done that 
way. I need not have worried. In two weeks she 
went back to her-old way. When I thanked her she 
said: “Yes, that other was mussy.”’ 

“Really, Mort.’’ Betty exclaimed, when she came 
home from Jane Spargow’s, “it is thrilling — abso- 
lutely thrilling! Sometimes, I mean. Of course, it is 
like people, stupid sometimes. But some of the things 
positively weird. You don’t think there 
I mean really? I mean 


siasm but does not 


are weird 
is anvthing in it, 
ouija.”” 

*“T don’t take much stock in it,’’ I said, smiling. 

“I’m glad of that,’’ she said. “I mean it makes me 
feel safer about it. It’s just unconscious pus ing, 
isn’t it? Not really spirits or anything? Because it 
does say some perfectly weird things. What do you 


do vou? 


suppose it told me this evening?’’ 

“That you look enormously stunning in that pink 
dress?”’ 

“*Tt 1s a nice dress, isn’t it? No, it said I was to be 
married a second time. Isn't that nonsense!”’ 

“T feel strong and healthy,”’ I chaffed. “Of course, 
there are accidents ; 

“Oh, not that way!’ 
die; I’m to be divorced. 
Both. 

She laughed, a nice simple, amused laugh. “Don’t 
you want to know what his name is?’’ 


Betty said. “You aren’t to 
We are. One or the other of 


us. 


by Ellis Parker Butler 


Illustrations by Charles D. Mitchell 


“TI suppose I ought to show some interest in my 
successor,’’ I said; and Betty unfolded a strip of paper. 

“Joseph Mghkzt,”’ she read, speaking the first name 
and spelling the second. “That was the nearest we 
could come to it Mghkzt. It doesn’t seem like a 
name, does it? I suppose it is Polish or Russian or 
something.” 

“Or Slovak,”’ I grinned. 

“How would you pronounce it?*’ Betty asked. 

“Mizkt?’’ I hazarded. ‘“Umg-hik-zit. Umgikzit.” 

“As if I could every marry any one with a name like 
that!’’ Betty laughed. “And, anyway, what would we 
be divorced for?” 

We laughed about it, 
thinking it over. 


but the next day I got to 


ETTY,”’ I said, when we had had dinner, “that 

ouija business. Do you work it alone? Do 
you put your hand on it alone, or does some one put 
her hand on it with you?”’ 

“Alone, Mort,” she said. “Why?’’ 

“T just wondered. I remember the crude ones we 
had when I was a boy. Planchette, we called it then. 
Two had to lay hands on it. Much improved now, I 
suppose, like the motor-car and the airplane.” 

“Oh, that old planchette thing!’’ scoffed Betty. 
“That was a toy. Ouija is different, Mort. It moves 
and writes as easily. It’s really almost nothing 
between the — the spirits and the paper. Why, some 
of the — the media have done away with ouija itself. 
They hold the pencil in their own hands and it writes; 
wonderful things!”’ 

“Do any of — the media use a typewriter?”’ 


Lasked, 


“T don't think so,’’ said Betty seriously. 
It was then I began to worry a little. For 
two reasons. If Betty could not see a simple 
joke like mine about the spirits making the 
medium’s fingers thump out messages on a 
typewriter she was taking ouija too seriously. And I 
had decided I did not like the thought of my Betty 
working ouija alone and making it suggest divorce 
and a future Mr. Joseph Mghkzt. It made me think 
, of Freudian theories of subconscious what-you-call-it. 
I had not the least doubt that ouija was — so far 
as spirits were concerned — a fraud, nor that the 
writing was the result of the very material impulse 
given by the hand laid upon ouija, instructed by the 
brain belonging to that hand, or suggested by that 
brain; but I did not like the idea of Betty’s brain, even 
unconsciously, suggesting a divorce and a second Mr. 
Betty. It annoyed me. 

I am not a jealous man, but I remembered that 
Betty had not thrown the slip of paper away, but had 
folded it again carefully, and I began racking my mind 
to recall, if possible, one of her old beaux whose name 
was Joseph. As for Mghkzt, that name was an im- 
possibility. There could be no such name as Mghkzt, 
but it disturbed me to think that lurking somewhere in 
Betty’s heart might be fond memories of a Joseph, 
when I had supposed there was no room for any name 
but Mortimer. 

This was after dinner, as I have said, and we had 
gone into our living-room. We have our coffee served 
there. Betty likes it there. I had supposed it was one 
of the fads —a hit of chie that had taken Betty's 
fancy — but it endured, which is a rather sure sign 
that there was common sense back of it; and there was. 

“It is hard enough to keep maids,”’’ Betty told me, 
‘and here in Westcote they do like to get their dishes 
done early. Coffee in the living-room gives Ludowika 
a chance to clear the dinner table while we are having 
coffee.” 


So we were having our coffee in the living-room. 
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“Some time,’’ I said, “I would like to see ouija 
work .”’ 

“Oh, would you!”’ Betty cried. “I’m so glad! I 
thought you might think it was too foolish for wise 
old Mortimer. Mrs. Spargow would be so glad to have 
us run over to-night. She said, this afternoon -——” 

“Were you over this afternoon?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, Mort. I just couldn’t stay away. That 
Mizzkit name, or whatever it was, seemed so 
foolish. I felt such a little simple, when Mrs. 
Spargow was getting such wonderful messages from 
Star Woman, to have written a name like that Migzit, 
or whatever it was. I felt so stupid. So I went 
over, Mort. It was all right, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Of course. Have any better luck?”’ 

“No, I didn’t!’ Betty said. “Just that same per- 
fectly impossible name I don’t believe there is such 
aname. There isn’t a single name in the New York 
telephone book thai even begins with Mg. Not even 
in the Brooklyn part.”’ 

Ludowika entered then and Betty put down her 
cup and arose. 

“[’m glad you're willing to try ouija with me, 
Mort,” she said, “because I was just the least 
bit afraid —”’ 

“Of ouija?” 

“No, old silly! of vou, 





That you might well, 


be cross about it. You aren’t, are you? “Because if 
you are I'll never go near it again.” 

“What an idea! Why should I be cross about it?” 

“Well, you shouldn’t, of course,” said Betty. ‘Only, 
I wouldn’t let anything like ouija come between us. It 
was only — (it is silly, isn’t it) — that ouija said this 
afternoon that the reason we would be divorced was 
that we would quarrel about ouija. So I thought, 
Mort, if you minded — not, of course, that you would, 
you're so sensible about things.” 


F I did mind it was not about ouija. If I minded, 

it was that my Betty should pursue this divorce 
idea so keenly. I said nothing, but I did not like 
it at all. Noman likes to feel that his wife is dally- 
ing with such things as thoughts of second husbands 
and, since this Freud man has shown that seemingly 
innocent dreams and subconscious thoughts may 
mean such guilty underlying facts, a man may very 
properly worry about almost anything. I know a 
young fellow at Columbia who has studied all this 
very carefully and he told me of a case he looked 
into himself. It was a girl he was in love with and 
he had gone to her home meaning to propose that 
very night. He had almost staried to do so when 
she said, “Arthur, I had such an odd dream last 
night. I dreamed you were going to kiss me, and 
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just as our lips touched your face turned green 
as green as grass. At first I was surprised, and then 
I thought how lovely it was to have such a green 
such a grass-green — lover, and [ kissed you. It was 
such a delicious kiss, Arthur. And when J kissed 
you, you blushed. Fiery red. And then the kiss 
burned like fire.” 

The young fellow said that if he had not studied 
Freud he would have laughed and thought nothing of 
her dream and would have proposed then and there; 
but he was wise and changed the subject and asked to 
see the book of snapshot photographs she had shown 
him once. As she turned the pages he asked who this 
was and who that was, and presently she came to a 
young fellow standing beside a bievele, 

“Who is that?” Arthur asked. 

For quite a while she could not remember the fellow’s 
name. Then she seemed to recall that it was Ralph 
something. It was not until she had turned several 
pages and had come to a photograph of a girl that she 
remembered. 

“This is Bessie Pepper,” she said. 
boy with the bike was her cousin. 
was his name.” 

“And instantly,” Arthur told me, “I shut the book 
and took my hat and said good night, and I never went 
back. It was as plain as day [Contivued on page 39 


“Oh, ves! That 
Ralph Pepper; that 























“You don’t care for her, do you?” she said. 
J 


“You don’t believe in her silly ouija, do you?” 
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The whole village be- 
came aware of our 
presence here, and 
stared at us as we 
waited for the verdict 











The Thrill of Getting Through 


How we escape into Holland in spite of electric wires and how 


our “Dawn Patrol” adventures are drawing to a close 


NCE more we were hitting the trail, traveling 
always to the northeast. The night with the 
Brussels policemen had been a welcome break 
in the monotony of tramping. The long. 
sound sleep had refreshed tus considerably, but we hac 
nol slept all day and our adventures in town had been 
particularly exacting upon our nervous energy 
\long about two o'clock, as we were appro hing the 
Louvain railway, just east of Dieghem, we had some 
excitement. We were midway across a field, when all 
at once a flashlight flared out of the darkness about 
fifty vards ahead. We stopped dead in our tracks. The 
light started to come our way; we ducked down and 
waited. Then it veered off to the right and went 
bobbing out of sight over the side of a gentle slope. 
We continued on to a wagon track that led across the 
railway and by a small bridge over the Woluwe River 
just beyond. There were signal lights at the crossing 
and a couple of houses, which cautioned us to creep up 
very quietly, but not a soul challenged our right to pass. 
At the very limit of our endurance, we called a halt 
shortly after this. on the edge of the \ illage of De Loo. 
Across from a farmhouse. we lay down at the roadside 
to doze until a light should appear in the house. Day- 
light was well on the way before they were astir within. 
All at once, while we were stil! waiting. we were 
startled by a man riding past on a bicycle. He greeted 
us with a cheerful “Morgen.” that at first I took 
for German, then I saw he wore the uniform of a 


by Robert A. Anderson 


First Lieutenant, U. S. Air Service 
Belgian policeman. He had greeted us in Flemish. 

When at last a light appeared and L knocked at the 
back door, they would have nothing to do with us. 
The man only shook his head when I addressed him in 
French; he did not understand. Here for the first time 
we encountered a difficulty which from now on repeat- 
edly confronted us. The farther north we traveled, the 
fewer French-speaking Belgians we found. and conse- 
quently the more suspicious they were of our motives 
and the less cordial they were toward us. 

So now, with day almost upon us, we were turned 
away. On we went through the village. Finally we 
found courage to knock at the door of the most pre- 
tentious-looking house, where a name-plate proclaimed 
the owner to be a doctor. 

\ servant came to the door and [ asked for * Mon- 
sieur.” We waited five or ten minutes: then a lady 
came to inquire what we wanted. She spoke French all 
too well and was suspicious of my poor efforts, but I 
persuaded her to take us in, provided her son — the 
doctor — would consent. She would go and ask him. 

Meanwhile, nearly the whole village became aware 
of our presence here. Inanisitive heads peered through 
windows, around corners, poked up over fences. One 


entire family was assembled in a vard across the road. 
None of them spoke a word either among themselves 
or to us: they just stared disconcertingly at us while 
we waited for the verdict. 

The woman came back at last, to tell us very posi- 
tively that her son would not admit us. With that she 
closed the door, giving me no chance to plead further. 
We immediately started to hoof it as hard as we could 
go out of town in the direction of a pateh of woods some 
half mile away across the fields. 

[ fell asleep at once, but only a couple of hours later 
was rudely awakened by Tilly and Don with a dig in the 
ribs and the startling information: “They're coming 
after us!” 

Bewildered and still half asleep. [T peered out to wil- 
ness a very strange spectacle. Approaching us cautiously 
was a group of about a dozen men Belgian farmers. 
armed with pitchforks, knives, sevthes, clubs and many 
other weapons of this nature that they had been able 
readily to lay hands upon. 

The leader was a tall. raw-boned individual, with a 
long. iron-gray beard. He had a sort of meat cleaver in 
his determined grasp and there was a dangerous look in 
hiseve. [t was a pretty serious situation; [ would have 
to do some tall explaining this time. 

They came up and surrounded us. The leader ap- 
proached to within a few yards. In threatening tones 
he wanted to know what we were doing here. At first 
he would not admit that he [Continued on page ¢ 
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More 


Perkins and Roosevelt 


Playing the Game 
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Epic Talks With T. R. 


On Hitting the Back Trail 


EORGE W. PERKINS, if the 
politicians who opposed Colo- 
nel Roosevelt in 1912 and 
again in 1916 are to be be 

lieved, was to have been the Mark 
Hanna of the Administration in the 


event of Colonel Roosevelt's returning to the White 


House. According to them, there was a perfect under- 
standing. On this they were practically unanimous. 


They differed only when it came to naming the place 


Perkins would reserve for himself. 

The truth, as | had it from Colonel Roosevelt on 
several occasions, was that Perkins asked for nothing 
and was promised nothing for himself or anybody else. 

“Perkins,” said the Colonel at Sagamore Hill one 
day, “has been mentioned many times as the probable 
recipient of some office were I re-elected President, 
but there never has been any promise or understanding, 
direct or implied, and these predictions have been 
without any authority whatever from me. The news- 
paper boys have just been guessing. 

“They knew that nobody ever did anything for me 
that I did not repay if and when I properly could. 

“Of course, I would have had to do something for 
Perkins. [ would have made him Secretary of the 
Treasury or of Commerce. He would be entitled to 
something and would be an extremely valuable man in 
either place. Perkins is eminently fitted for either of 
these places. 

Mr. Perkins ceased to be Colonel Roosevelt's political 
manager soon after the 1916 campaign, John T. King. 
Republican National Committeeman from Connecti 
cut, taking on the work formerly done by Perkins. 
There was, however, no change in the intimate social 
relations of the two. Nor was there any break politi 
cally. At the end of the 1916 campaign Perkins, so 
far as Colonel Roosevelt’ was concerned, gradually 
ceased to function as a politician. 


N the 1916 campaign Colonel Roosevelt had become 

well acquainted with King. King had turned Bridge- 
port, which had been so hopelessly Democratic that 
the Republicans cast fewer votes than the Socialists, 
into a banner Republican community. In 1916 it saved 
the State for Hughes. He alone of the National Com- 
mittee, early that year sensed the party danger in 
California, but was unable to make those in charge of 
the campaign see things as he did. As the campaign 
ended, he and Colonel Roosevelt agreed something 
must be done to bring the party together. 

Colonel Roosevelt had been much impressed by 
King’s personality and the method by which he had 
built up the party in Bridgeport. The organization 
there, he found, was made up mainly of men who 
worked in the factories, it was close to the people and 
it was clean. The well-to-do and the wealthy were 
represented but did not dominate it, and campaign 
funds were not welcome from questionable sources. 
To become part of the organization one had to quit 
drink and open a savings bank account if he did not 
already have one. Moreover, King was persona grata 
to all elements in the party and, a tireless worker him 
self, he had the faculty of making others work 

Perkins, on the other hand, was persona non grata 
to many. ‘Those who had stuck with the old guard 
resented his prominence in party affairs, and many ex- 
Progressives who had returned to the party frankly 
distrusted him. ‘The old guard was willing to forget 
everything connected with 1912, except: Perkins; and 
many of the ex-Progressive leaders were willing to for 
vet everything in 1916, except Perkins. 

This was the situation in February 
1917, when the time came for the na 
lional committee Lo select a successor to 
Chairman Wileox, who had resigned. 

ing, as the representative of Con 
heeticul, was going to the meeting in 
“t. Louis and was, in fact, Colonel 
Roosevelt’s first choice for Chairman to 
sueceed Wilcox Perkins was also going, 


Fre 


A Tribute to Nurses 


by John J. Leary, Jr. 


against the wishes of Colonel Roosevelt. Better than 
Perkins Colonel Roosevelt realized that as a peace- 
maker Perkins would be about as useful as an orange 
flag at an outing of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 
In consequence, he made it clear to Perkins, that while 
he could not prevent his attending the conference, that 
he must go there representing no one but Perkins. 

At the same time, as a means of satisfying any doubt- 
ing Thomas, he gave. King a letter to be used if neces- 
sity arose designating King as the one person authorized 
to speak for him in St. Louis. This document was the 
last he signed, by the way, before entering St. Louis 
Hospital for the operation that so nearly proved fatal. 

“T am,” he told me, “giving John King credentials 
that I think will satisfy anybody as to who’s who in 







ie 


our set. This I believe a wise precau- 
tion, for Perkins insists on going out 
there, and there are sure to be some 
doubting Thomases. Perkins won't 
misrepresent the situation but others 
may, and there are some who will insist 
on misunderstanding the exact status of things. You 
know (this with a laugh) there are some folks who dis 
like Perkins even more than they dislike Roosevelt, 
and there are others who lack faith in all George says. 

“T have tried to make him see things as I see them, 
but he insists on going there.” 

Before the St. Louis conference was under way, 
Colonel Roosevelt. was in the hospital a very sick man. 
Through it all he was in ignorance of what was develop 
ing, and the conference was a closed incident. before he 
was sufficiently recovered to be told the result. He at 
once wired congratulations to Will H. Hays, the new 
Chairman of the Committee, an invitation to call ac- 
companying the congratulations. Hays called within a 
few days, as did King and Perkins. 

All this Lime the replacement of Perkins by King had 
escaped popular notice. Inadvertently a reporter for a 
news agency was the cause of its becoming public. Ina 
ten-line story he described Mr. King as “the Colonel's 
personal representative at St. Louis,” without a thought 
of and, in fact, without knowing the significance of this 
statement to the very persons whose habit or business 
it is to read their papers closely. The description im- 
pressed John H. Garvin, aciing city editor of the Neu 
York World, as something worth looking into. If, as 
seemed likely, there was a break between the Colonel 
and Perkins, it was real news, particularly for a Demo- 
cratic organ that for years had had its own private feud 
with the Colonel. ‘Those in possession of all the facts 
were too ciose-lipped to allow many to escape, so the 

best that could be done was an elaboration of the 
original statement plus King’s admission that he 
had been “the Colonel’s representative at St. 
> Louis.” 
al Perkins, on his part, dodged the real issue by 
declaring he knew “of no man less in need of a 
political manager than Colonel Roosevelt.” 
Colonel Roosevelt chuckled when he heard of 
the World’s efforts to make a real story of the affair. 
“Wouldn't the World just enjoy a real knock down 
and drag out battle between Perkins and me!” he said. 
* Well, there won't be any. Our social relations remain 
the same as ever and they will so remain if I have any- 
thing to say about it. 

*'Those who know of our relations know that George 
Perkins never asked anything of me and was never 
promised anything, directly or indirectly. Had I been 
elected in 1912, I would, as I believe you know, have 
made him Secretary of the Treasury or of Commerce, 
if he would accept. In either place he'd reflect eredit 
on any administration. 

“Many foolish persons — mainly politicians, who at 
times are the most foolish folk on earth — imagined Per- 
kins planned to play Mark Hanna to my MeKinley. 
Perkins had no such thought. He knew better.” 


Playing the Game 


ULIUS KAHN, member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia, did yeoman work in forcing through the 
draft and other war measures, when Mr. Wilson's party 
leaders in the House chose to refuse their aid. None 
Was more appreciative of this work than Colonel 
Roosevelt. In private and in public he extolled the 
Californian as typical of those of German blood and 
birth in the United States to whom 

their naturalization decrees were more 


7 than” 


scraps of paper.” 

Imagine, therefore, my surprise when 

7 early in April, 1918, Colonel Roosevelt 
refused point blank to take part in the 
* Julius Kahn day” celebration arranged 

% for April 30th, by the “St. Cecile.” New 

York's far famed actors’ lodge of 

Masons. The surprise was the more 
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complete because I knew the Colonel approved of the 
demonstration as much for the effect it might have in 
rousing the spirit that demanded “peace through over 
whelming victory,” as in giving Kahn his due. 

“No,” said he, after I had repeated the message 
given me by R. W. George Loesh who was in charge of 
the affair, “I will not take part in the celebration, 
though I wish you'd thank the boys for remembering 
me. It is out of the question.” 

“Colonel,” I asked, “will you come if I make it a 
personal matter? This is the first thing the ‘St. Cecile’ 
has ever asked me to do, and I'd like to report success. 
They do wish you would come. Now, won't you?” 

“Jack,” said he, “I am surprised that you do not see 
how impossible it is for me to do as you ask, I reall) 
am, I am surprised that Brother Loesh or any one else 
should ask it. For me to attend would be absolutel) 
unfair to Kahn. Can’t you see that?” 

[ confessed that I could not. 

“T cannot,” said I, “conceive how it would be unfair 
to any man in the world for you to attend a 








celebration in his honor. Why, at this stage, 
it's the greatest honor any American could 
have paid him!” 

“Jack, your loyalty to me, your affection 
for me, if [ may so term it, has destroyed for 
the moment your perspective. 

* You know I like Kahn, that I have a very 
high regard for him as a man and as a citizen. 
I'd do anything to help Kahn. I won't hurt 
him. You don’t see it now. Let me visualize 
it for you. 

“On your own statement, Kahn was raised 
in St. Cecile thirty odd years ago when, to use 
your own words, he was a ‘ham actor,’ and 
wholly unknown to fame. As such he went 
West, took up law and finally landed in Con- 
gress. All this time, as you say, he retained 
his membership in his mother lodge. A dozen 
or so years ago, when he happened in town on 
a lodge day, he almost had to work his way in, 
so few of the active members knew him, and 
left, as he entered, all but unnoticed. 

* Now he is about to visit it again, not as an 
humble, almost unknown member, but, if 
you please, almost as a hero, as a type of hero, 
to be received by all of the big men in the 
craft with all the honors the craft may bestow 
on a member who's made good in an extraor- 
dinary way. That is as it should be. The 
dramatic values of the contrast have not 
escaped your associates, ['m sure. It should 
be a splendid affair with Kahn in the center of 
the stage all the time. That is as it should be, 
for it is his day 

“It would not be that way were I to attend. 
[ know what would happen. So do you. Dm 
not immodest when I say it would be a Kahn 
Roosevelt. day, or more likely a Roosevelt 
Kahn day, with Kahn playing secoud fiddle 
part. of the time at least 

“Don't you see how unfair that would be to 
Kahn? [t would net be square, it wouldn't 
he playing the game. It's to be his day and 
he’s entitled to the whole of it. Furthermore, 
so far as the effect on the outside public is con 
cerned, there'll be more inspiration to inten 
sive war work if it is what you have planned 
a demonstration in honor of an humble Con 
gressman of German birth, and a real Ameri 
can who did his full duty, with no truculent 
ex-President cluttering up the stage lt 
vould be wrong from every angle. You see it 


now, L know.” 


He EVER, ¢ olonel,”” I said, ~ you won't 
mind sending a letter of declination in 
which you record some of the nice things you've 
been saying. Kahn, ['m sure, would like that!” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “Til be glad 
to. That won't interfere with the fitness of 
things, at least it should not detract anything 
from what should be a great day.” 

In his talk with me, Colonel Roosevelt 
poke of the value of contrasts, and as [ write 
| cannot but reeord, for like reason, the excuse 
iven by a public official, then suffering from 
the sling of the pre idential hee, for not ap 
pearing at the celebration after promising 


! 
lo co se 


“Why,” he asked, “should Ido anything to 
help boom a man who may be one of my rivals 
for the Presidential nomination?” 

The man to whom the explanation was 
made missed the unconscious jest in the an- 
swer., Like the man who made it, he had for 
gotten Section 5, of Article 2, of the Constitu- 
tion. This reads: 

















R. DRINKWATER is the author of the 
famous play, “Lincoln,” which created 
a@ great sensation in London last year, and 
which is duplicating the hit in New York 
this winter. He is here seen standing be- 


fore Lincoln’s old home in Springfield, II. 


A New Poem 


by 
John Drinkwater 


The Years 


WHEN { was young and twenty 
Pid run a many mile; 

And when I came to thirty 

I’ld sit and rest awhile, 

And now that I am thirty-five 

I am the sleepiest man ain. 


But maybe when I’m forty 

Pll shake my legs again, 

And walk from then till fifty 
With young and striding men, 
And hillward go in sixty’s wear 
To see how yet the counties fare. 


When I am old and eighty, 

All treasons will be done 

Of love and silly bitterness; 

And I shall watch the sun 

Go out, and little heed the fear 
That smote upon my middle-year. 


So twenty comes to eighty 

By many a stony track, 

And times I have for merchandise 
But sorrows in my pack. 

But youth foretold them not, and yet 
Age will but count them to forget. 


So though I come from twenty 

To be at thirty-five, 

Beset by fears and fancies, 

The sleepiest man alive, 

Some birthday yet [ll use and keep 
A prouder soul before I sleep. 


Before I sleep at eighty, 

Never again to know 

The hill-tops and the counties 
And striding men below, 

And furious feyers fade away 
To song, and into grass my clay. 


—_ 
———— es 
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““No person except a natural born citizen * * * * 
shall be eligible to the office of President.” 


On Hitting the Back Trail 


“J HAVE no desire to return to the scenes of my 
ranching days. It’s all changed —and I don’t 
want to see it.” 

I had asked the Colonel if he ever longed to retrace 
his steps through the ranch country he had known as a 
young man. 

“It is a mistake, I think, for one to hit the back 
trail after many years have passed. One finds 
things changed, the old picture is destroyed, the 
romance gone. 

“T was back in the old country once. I saw only 
a little of it, but that was enough. Why there 
was a store down where we had the clash with the 
Indians! 

“The place is all settled now. The folks there are 
largely of foreign stock, good people and good citizens, 
who lead most matter-of-fact lives. It jis 
best that it should be so, but I don’t wish 
to see the place again. I'd rather try and 
remember it as it was. 

“Change, of course, is the rule of all new 
countries. I imagine that thirty or forty 
years from now the jungle I hunted over in 
Africa may be quite settled and as safe as 
upper Harlem. This will not be true of the 
Amazon. A great many years must elapse 
before that country is little more than a poorly 
charted wilderness. It is not attractive to the 
white man. 

“Africa, on the other hand, is. For that 
reason, it will be comparatively developed 
when the Amazon country is still raw. 

“T shall revisit neither place. I have done 
my bit. Those who come after me must do 
theirs. Anyway, I’ve no desire to hit the 
back trail. As a rule, it’s not profitable.” 


A Tribute to Nurses 


ORE so than any other man I have ever 

known, Colonel Roosevelt was capable 
of adjusting himself to circumstances and See- 
ing good in places where most humans would 
see naught but an opportunity for self-com- 
miseration, for he was a philosopher at all 
times. 

When he was recovering from the serious 
operation in February, 1918, I commented on 
the fact that his surroundings in Roosevelt 
Hospital were comfortable. 

“Indeed they are,” said he, “and everyone 
here is splendid. It is almost worth while 
being sick to meet such people and realize the 
work that is done in such places. 

“Take the nurses — clean, healthy young 
animals, full of life and youth and spirit, at 
just that age when they might be excused if 
their thoughts and their time were devoted to 
pleasure, in here doing the hardest kind of 
work, much of it unpleasant, nearly all of 
it depressing, not for pay, but because the) 
wish to be of service, to fit themselves for 
service. 

“Thank God, I'm not a cynic, I’ve always 
believed in and respected American woman- 
hood, but I tell you, Jack Leary, that I leave 
here with more respect and a better apprecia- 
tion of what our girls really are. We are all 
apt to take some things for granted. Most of 
us, until we are forced into a place like this, 
never give a thought to the women who give 
up so much to serve. 

“These girls here are all from good families. 
Some, Iam told, are from what, for want of a 
better term, we call our ‘best families.’ All 
have education enough to qualify in easier, 
pleasanter work, where hours are regular and 
there’s ample time for theatres, parties and all 
that sort of thing young folks love. They 
serve a hard apprenticeship and when they 
graduate, go out to do work that more often 
than not is as unpleasant as any in the training 
period. They are not well paid, and are about 
as casual in their employment, many of 
them, as a day laborer. I suppose I always 
knew that, but as I have said, I took it for 
granted, as we take many things, until 
came in here and had a chance to think. | 
Honestly, I feel as though I had had a sort 
of mental bath. 

“After what I’ve seen here I’m tempted, 
the next time some half-baked jack of 4 
preacher who cannot fill his church in any 
other way, cuts loose with an attack on Ameri- 
can women. picturing [Continued on page ° 
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“I can't tell you how good it was of you to send us your lovely yacht! 


The Trap 


Into My Parlor?” Said the Spider to the Fly 


‘Won't You Come 


Chapter VIII 


~_——- 


I never had such a nice ride on the water!” 


arrival at Ferncliff, Butes had seen little of his 


UDGED from the preparations, the fort- master. Only once had he returned, then only to 
night’s house-party at Ferncliff was in- is > > ie » ‘remain a few hurried moments; and where he 
tended by the host to be made more than an Yy aximii lan ostel was, Butes was but vaguel\ informed. The 
ordinary occasion. The storerooms were re- / note to Miss Raeburn was not strictly exact. 


stocked; the wine-cellar was overhauled and 
refurnished; and from basement to garret the 
left so long in disuse was scrubbed and swept and 
dusted. In addition, the staff of household servants 
was increased, these reenforcements comprising a chef, 
several maids, a second man, and, lastly, a valet, this 
gentleman’s gentleman more or less a counterpart of 
the suave, deferent Mawsby. 


The valet was for Mr. Hastings, and Mawsby had 
engaged him. 

As Mawsby explained to the candidate, Mr. Hast- 
ings having gone on a long visit to the Orient, a trip 


from which he had just returned, his former attendant 
had elected to quit the place to go into business on his 
own, The explanation was satisfactory. He also 
hinted his approval of his new master. “He'll do, I 
expeck,”” was what he announced; but having in- 
spected his master’s belongings he expressed a mild 
astonishment. ‘*Wy’s all his blinkin’ stuff so blinkin’ 
new?” he inquired. 

“Why wouldn't it be?” parried Mawsby. 
say as he’s just home from China?” 


*Didn't I 


house 


Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


Part Ill 


*Mus’ have been shipwrecked then,” 
other. 

Butes, during this, 

“Take my word, 
keep a’ eye peeled,” he 
knows his p’s and q’s!” 

Butes, during the week, had been a busy 
From early morning till late at night he had been on 
the go, but now the last detail had been completed. 


had been an attentive listener. 
young gentleman; you'd 


advised; “Mr. 


person. 


Never had the house and grounds been in better order; 


and all this the butler had done on his own initiative. 
His master was still away. 

The first of the guests were to arrive at noon; yet 
Lester had not returned. As a matter of fact, since 
that first day, the morning after the host’s unexpected 


returned the 


better 
*Astings, ‘e 


Lester may have returned to Ferncliff, but he was 
not dwelling there. Quite frequently, however, he 
had called up Mr. Hastings on the telephone, and 
had indulged in short conversations, The nature of 
these messages, however, revealed to Butes. 

The respect the venerable butler felt for the guest 
had increased the more he saw of him. In the giddy, 
go-as-you-please world of to-day it was not often the 
servant found one apparently so well acquainted, so 
accommodated, either, to the niceties of life. As these 
were Butes’s art, and as Butes, in his way, was an artist, 
it is only reasonable that he should be influenced. Nor 
were the others less impressed. It was curious, however 
to observe Mawsby while they guest. 
The face of an Oriental idol could not have been more 
blank, more impassive. 

Half-past eight was striking when Mr. Hastings came 
down-stairs. 

It was the first morning, now the seventh of his stay, 
that Mr. Hastings had appeared so early. Heretofor« 
he had breakfasted in his room. At eight o'clock 
having rung his bell, his valet Heath 


Was not 


discussed the 


’ how- 


ever, respond 
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ing. he had ordered his tub. had himself shaved and 
clressed and had then sauntered down the stairs 
Butes. as usual, was on hand to greet him 
* Have a good night, sir?” inquired Butes solicitousl) 
“Thank vou, ves.’ smiled Hastings. He unfolded 
the morning paper and propped it up in front of him 
Has my car, my motor, arrived vet?” he inquired 
putes was unable to say He would learn at once 
however, “See if Mr. “Astings’s automobile ‘as arrived 
vet!” he directed the second-man, who at that moment 
\ few minutes later 
the man returned with the information that both the 
car and the chauffeur had arrived a half hour before 


entered with the toast and coffee 


and were now at the garage 

‘Would vou care to see the man? 
butler. 

“Not now, thank vou, 
him to have the car at the door at ten o'clock 
it for a run then. 


inquired the 


returned Hastings: “tell 
L'il take 
“Very good, sir; thank you, sir.” responded Butes 

He departed presently, 
attend the guest's wants; 


leaving the second-man to 
and not more than a minute 
later Mawsby appeared. His air, in spite of his usual 
impassive look, was uneasy. After bidding Mr. Has 
tings a civil good morning, he popped out into the pan 
try, then popped in again. The guest, immersed now 
in the newspaper, gave him no attention; and after 
adjusting the dining-room shades, afterward opening 
the sideboard drawers as if in search of something he 
didn’t seem to find, he said something in an undertone 
Ihe latter 
departed; and once hewas gone 
Mawsby cleared his throat 

* Begging pardon, sir: you're 


to the second-man 


not going off the grounds, are 
vou?” he inquired. 
Hastings looked up qui kly 
‘What? he asked 
Mawsbvy's features were a 
mask, 


the new car around, sir. 1 was 


*Butes was ordering 


wondering, sir, if you remem 
bered the guests would be a: 
‘iving this morning? 

Hastings’s eves 
slightly. 

sal remembe r perfectly ’ 
he returned; then, after a 
pause, “Why?” 


* You'll recollect, sir, it was 


narrowed 


master's wish you'd be on 
hand the moment they cam 

‘I haven't forgotten. It 
be on hand.”’ 

“You understand, then? 
added Mawsby, his yvorce, as 
hefore, inflexible: Mr. Has 
tings seemed definitely to un 
derstand 

* Perfectly,” he 
again. 

“Very good, sir: 


replied 


thank you 
sir,’ returned the valet. He 
was half way out the door 
when he paused. Mr. Has 
tings had his eyes on the valet 
still; and as Mawsby turned 
he did not withdraw his gaze 
The valet, however, regarded 
him impassively. 

* Begging pardon again, sir,” 
Mawsby said evenly, “if it’s 
your wish to try out the new 
car you'll find the roads insick 
the grounds excellent It 
might not be necessary lo go 
outside.’ 

“Thank you for the sugges 


of lou ed yok. 
you know that | did! 


As the chauffeur, — the mechanician rather, for the 
man, a swart-faced, mustached foreigner, was evidently 
that, brought the car to a standstill, his pride 
in it was evident. Stepping out, he raised the 
hood, and hovering over the whispering mechanism, 
he examined it from end to end, making sure for 
the moment that its perfection was as perfect as 
he felt certain it was. 

The owner, Mr. Hastings, had not appeared. He 
stood inside, Butes helping him into a new fur coat, 
itself as new as the car, —— as new as all the owner's other 
possessions. 

“fll be back in an hour,.”” Mr. Hastings said leisurely. 
as he appeared in the hall. 

“Very good, sir,” Butes replied. He added that Mr. 
Lester had telephoned he would arrive by eleven; the 
other guests, too, would be there shortly afterward. 

Mr. Hastings was half way to the door when le 
stopped. ‘We'll have quite a party, [ imagine,”’ he 
vemarked. 

Butes beamed. “Quite a party for us, sir, at any 
rate!’ Of course there would be only six at dinner that 
night: but to Butes, grown forlorn over solitude, even 
six was something. “A regular innovation, I might 
say, sir,” he added. 

“You mentioned a Mrs. Steese?"’ Mr. Hastings re- 
marked casually. “I don’t think I know her.” 


“Yes, sir; Mrs. Steese and her niece, Miss Raeburn.” 
Mr. Hastings was busily buttoning one glove. 


“Not a New York name,” 


he suggested indiffer- 





Harry 


tion.” returned Mr. Hastings 
exclaimed Mrs. De 
quietly ; 
As the door closed. he sat welt. Ive suffered 
there, his eyes still leveled on with you, Harry: suf- * 


it. His aspeet was curious 
lle seemed re Hective 
oval face in its fineness, a deli 


his pale 


cacy almost feminine dark 
ened by a thoughtful frown 
But presently he stirred. With 
a shrug, he turned back to his 
egg and his newspaper ilently dismissing his 
momentary thoughts 

\l ten the car was brought around to the doors It 
ranged up to the steps with a roar from its exhaust, the 
engine under its shining hood purring with a velvety 
witness tha! only served to accentuate the power held 
in leash. ‘The car was an imported model 
low-hung roadster with lean, rakish lines 


last word in the perfected machine 


a huge long 
the very 


jered as much, as 


keenly as you!’ 


, “ - 
j *o*~ | Soh wy we j a 
‘ 


“</ 


ently; and Butes said no. Mrs. Steese and Miss Rae 
burn, as Mawsby had informed him, were from the 
West California He inferred the master had met 
them at Monterey 

The niece is quit Having 
buttoned his one glove, Mr. Hastings leisurely put on 


young, su.” he added 


the other and smiled 
“Young, and I dare sa”, beautiful,” he ventured 
tightly, as he turned toward the door 
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“You may say so, indeed, sir!” Butes exclaimed, “| 
‘ear from Mawsby, sir, as ‘er beauty’s quite remark. 
able, — springlike and dazzling, sir, if 1 may be so poetic! 
‘E never tires of speakin’ of it, sir, Mawsby doesn’t, sir! 
; of course, most respectful-like, sir, most! | 
wouldn’t ‘ave permitted ‘im to speak, sir, otherwise 
No, sir, — not a word, sir!” 

Mr. Hastings smiled amusedly. 

“These Westerners with their good looks and their 
money!” He paused, struggling with his glove. “ With 
their money, especially, have a way of bowling us all 
over, Butes.” 

* Begging pardon, sir,” Butes returned, “it isn’t the 
money ‘ere, sir; it’s the voung lady ’erself, entirely!” 
“Just herself, eh?” , 

“Right, sir! She ‘asn’t wealth, [I ‘ear, — not what a 
gentleman like you, like my master, sir, would éonsider 
such. Oh, no, sir!—‘er aunt, either. It wouldn't be as 
much as ‘alf a million, I estimate; not more, anyhow, 
sir. It’s wholly ‘er beauty, sir, as makes her so desir. 
able.” 

“Only a half million, eh?” 

*“Not more, sir.” 

The flicker of a smile lighted Mr. Hastings’s well-bred 
features. 

“Td begun to fear, Butes, we had another of 
those western heiresses on our hands.” 

Yes, sir; [ve ‘eard tell of ‘em, sir. 
‘uve a robe in the ear, sir?” 

“Thank you, no. My coat will be sufficient.” 

He had finished fastening 
the glove; and Butes, waiting 
his pleasure, had half-opened 
the door, when Mr. Hastings 
paused to adjust: his scarf in 
the glass. “By the way, 
Butes; this Mrs. Steese, is 
she — she —”” he was saying, 
when Mawsby appeared ab- 
ruptly in the hall. 

“Yes, sir; Mrs. Steese, you 
were saying, sir,” prompted 
the attentive Mawsby; but 
the guest evidently had _ for- 
gotten what he meant to ask. 
“What is it, Mawsby?” he 

; inquired. 

Mawsby came along the hall. 

“Begging pardon, sir; Mr. 
Lester ‘phoned he'd be here at 
eleven, sir. I'd be back a few 
minutes before, sir, if you 
mean to meet him.” 

“Yes, Butes has already 
told = me. Anything _ else, 
Mawsby?”’ 

“No, sir, — nothing, thank 
vou, sir.” 

Smiling lightly, Mr. Has- 
tings sauntered down the steps, 
humming to himself as_ he 
went a snatch of the vagabond 
music of La Bohéme. With 
a nod to the mechanician — a 
pleasant word or so of greeting 
to his new employee — he ran 
an appraising eye over the car, 
then clambered into the driv- 
er’s seat. The other took his 
place beside him; and with a 
practised hand, an equally 
familiar thrust of his foot, he 
released the clutch, slid in the 
gears, and giving the engine a 
touch of gas, leaped away 
along the driveway. 

He had hardly shot out of 
view over the crest of the rise 
when down the road on the 
curves above the lodge-gates 
a second car rolled rapidly in- 
to view. 

The car was Harry Lester's. 
An hour ahead of time, the host 
had returned to Ferncliff. Ac- 

companying him was 
guest a 


. Will you 


et en, 


second 
lady; and he and she 
were plunged in vehe- 
ment conversation. The lady was Mrs. Dewitt. 

The motor halted at the door. Mrs. Dewitt was 
still talking vehemently; and with a look of warning, 
of annoyance, too, Lester touched her on the arm. 
Butes and Mawsby, hastening down the steps, already) 
were beside the car. 

It developed at once where Lester had been duriag 
his absence from Ferncliff. He had not been out of 
New York 
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*Where’s Mr. Hastings. Mawsby?" was his 
question. 

‘*He’s out, sir,’ was the man’s reply. 

“Qut?” Lester's brows contracted. 
him my message?” 

Mawsby said yes. He had informed the guest the 
host would arrive shortly before eleven, and Mr. 
Hastings had said he’d be on hand. 


first 


“Did vou giv e 


Chapter IX 


GAIN a shade of anneyance swept over Lester’s 
brow: and, his mouth set, he took out his watch 
and glanced at it. The time was a few minutes after 
ten. “Begging pardon, sir,” 
said Mawsby, “Mr. Hastings 
is in the grounds somewhere. 
He didn’t go out, I feel certain.” 
Lester had alighted. *‘ Find 
him,” he directed sharply. “I 
have only a few minutes to see 
him. I’m returning to the 
city.” Then he switched 
around to Mrs. Dewitt. She 
was still sitting in the car, her 
eves behind her veil animated. 
“Come, Fanny,” said Lester. 
Mrs. Dewitt did not move. 
“You're going back?”’ she in- 
quired, her inflection rising. 


Mawsby’s _feat- 
ures wereamask. 
He cleared his 
“Beg- 


ging pardon, sir; 


throat. 


you're not going 
off the grounds, 
are you?” he 


inquired 


“Yes. I have an engage- 
ment. I can’t miss _ it, 
either,” Lester answered. 


The second-man had now 
appeared, and with Mawsby 
was removing the handbags 
from the car. 


“Don't move those 
things!” Mrs. Dewiit said 
sharply. She rose, and 


stepped hurriedly from the 
ear. “I wish to speak with 
you, Harry.” she an- 
nounced, Giving him no 
chance for dissent, she swept 
up the steps, and into the 
house. 

Lester strolled after her. 
His air was light. He was 
smiling to himself. 

The living-room at 
Ferncliff was a high-walled, 
expressionless sort of apartment, a 
section of the house in which the 
stiff ungainliness of the early °70's 
had persisted in the face of ever) 
subsequent effort to relieve it. That 
was the feature of the period’s archi- 
tecture, — the very ugliness they built 
was built to stay; it could not be 
altered, it could only be destroyed. 

The best, consequently, that had been 

done with the living-room at Ferncliff 

was to liven up its chilliness, lo 

put warmth, color, on the walls; to 

break up its blank, arid stretches of 

plastering with panelling, pictures, hangings; to fill 
in its barnlike area of floor with chairs, lounges, tables 
and other furnishings that were as and un- 
formidable as taste and means could supply. In his 
despair, too, of making the place agreeable, Lester 
had torn down one side of the room, and built in 
there a huge open fireplace. This had helped most 
of all to make cheer. A fire of logs was blazing now 
on the andirons; and the windew shades having been 
lowered half way, the Jight from the crackling 
hickory filled the room with a warm, ingratiating 
glow. 

Mrs. Dewitt stood planted on the hearthrug. 

She had thrown back her mctor-veil, and the gleam 
from the fire brought out into strong relief the tense, 
determined lines upon her face. A beautiful woman 
an alluring one, too, it could not be denied; yet again 
the lady’s attractiveness was submerged in her expres- 
sion of restrained, frigid distaste. More than that, she 
looked as if, swayed by anger, anger was about to get 
the upper hand. 

“Well?” inquired Lester. 

“See here, Harry Lester,” she ecturned instantly, 
“if you intend to go off and leave me here, I give you 
notice Tl not remain!” 

“Tm not leaving you here,” responded Lester; and 
Mrs. Dewiit made another 
movement of irritation. 


easy 


“What of it, Fanny?” Lester smiled evenly; “it 
isn’t geing to harm you to wait till [ return.” 

Mrs. Dewitt had begun to tap the rug with a slender, 
neatly-booted foot. “When will that be?” she in- 
quired; and Lester smiled again. 

“IT don’t know, Fanny some time this evening, 
I presume.” 

“You presume, do you?” returned Mrs. Dewitt. 
Then she drew her graceful shoulders together. “All 
I have to say is, I decline to stay here without you. 










“ 


« 


If you are going back to the city, I will go back with 
vou. When you return, I will return. I tell you now, I 
will not remain alone in this house with those women!” 

“What women?” asked Lester quietly. 

Mrs. Dewitt was rigid now. ‘You know 
mean, Mrs. Steese and the girl with her.” 

**Her niece?” 

Mrs. Dewitt had her eyes on his. 

Are you quite sure, Harry, she is her — niece?” 

“Are you quite sure, Fanny,” responded Lester, 
“that you know what you are talking about?” 

His easy, smiling demeanor had not changed in the 
least. Mrs. Dewitt, however, long had known Lester; 
consequently, she long had known, too, that when Lester 
smiled the smile might convey anything but amiability. 

“Oh, well, never mind,” she murmured. 

‘But I do mind,” said Lester quietly. ‘* You suggest 
somehow a slur on Miss Raeburn. Do you know any- 
thing against her?” 

*T haven't said I did,” Mrs. Dewitt returned uncom 
fortably. 

“If you do, you'd better say it,” Lester suggested. 
‘Remember, Miss Raeburn and Mrs. Steese are coming 
here as my guests.” 

“That's just it!” Mrs. Dewitt swiftly replied: “why 
are you bringing them to Ferncliff, Harry? I know the 


who I 
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- she’s well-bred too, [ll admit; but 
that other woman that Mrs. Steese! Even the ser- 
vants stare at her. How you can have a person like 
that in your house I don’t understand!” 

Lester's smile did not alter. It was, if anything, 
more amiable. 

“Perhaps my interest isn’t in Mrs. Steese,”’ he sug- 
gested, — “perhaps” — he briefly 
it is in Miss Raeburn.” 

Mrs. Dewitt's figure stiffened. Her eves W idened us 
she paled suddenly to her 
very lips. ; 

** Miss Raeburn?” she 
whispered hoarsely, 

Lester nodded. 

“Harry, vou, Mrs 


Dewitt’s speech was diffi- 


girl’s beautiful, 


paused ‘perhaps 


cull. “You mean her? 
Is that You're interested 
in in that girl?” 


“No, I didn t say that,” 
responded Lester. “*I said, if 
you remember, — perhaps.” 

With an effort, Mrs. De- 
witt controlled her 
emotion. 

“Harry, do you know 
anything about this young 
woman?”’ she asked, her 
tone pointed. 

Lester nodded. 
ally.” 

“You know who her peo- 
ple are? Who she _ is? 
Y Where she comes from?” 

“Everything,” he re- 
turned. 

w\ “IT wonder,” was Mrs. De- 
witt’s murmured response, 
“I wonder if you do.” 

The veiled note in her 
tone, its hint of innuendo, 
made Lester gaze at her 
closely. 

“See here, Fanny,” he di- 
rected, his voice low but its 
tone metallic; “ you speak as 
if you'd heard something. 
Have you been prying into 
Miss Raeburn’s affairs? Per- 
haps you'll make clear your 
suspicions.” 

“Tl say this!’ 


"is 
rising 


*Natur- 


Mrs. De- 


witt flashed back at him, 
ti “this business is enough to 
; qf rouse any one. This girl 
is and her companion, stran- 


gers to all of us, you bring 
to your house in defiance of 


; every convention, The 

j : 

young woman you may 
explain, the aunt you can’t. 


She’s loud, vulgar, common 
as so much clay, yet you seat 
her at your table, make her 
a guest in your father’s 
house: and though even your servants stare and snicker, 
you give no hint of concern. That's not all, either, — 
as if it weren't enough for you to subject yourself ‘o 
this, you subject your friends to it as well! I'd like to 
know now why you asked me here? What is the pur- 
pose of this house-party? Why did you invite me to it?” 

“You didn’t have to come, did you?” inquired Lester 
calmly; and after a glance at him, a quick, searching 
look, Mrs. Dewitt deeply drew in her breath. 

“T came,” she said slowly, “because I would do for 
you anything in the world! . Oh, Harry!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Dewitt, the ery abrupt; “why do you pain me so? 
Haven't I suffered enough as it 1s 

The change in Lester was instant. At her ery and 
the appeal that followed it, the smile fled from his lips 
and he stiffened rigidly. About him and the grim 
gravity of his look, though, was a suggestion of sudden 
pain. 

“You suffer?’ he said slowly. 

She winced as if he had struck her. 

**T know what I did, Harry, I've learned the hurt 
I gave you. You're not going to blame me always, are 
vou? — I wasn’t all at fault. It was cruel, cruel, what 
I did: but you must see now what my bringing-up 

. Day and night I was urged, — even by 
They saw only the supposed ad- 
vantage — they thought it 
best for me, they in their 


would mean. 
my mother, Harry. 





“Td like to know what 
you mean, then! You just 
told your Man you were go- 
ing back to the city.” 


The preceding facts of this story will be found on page 79 


one estimate of the best 

worldliness. They thought 
Frank could better give me 
what [Continued on page 73) 












Self-advice is a bigger 


money-maker than 


good adt ice 


F all the misleading maxims flaunted in the face 


of ambition by timid old age, the most egre 
gious is this 
“Seek good ad 


One of our mode rh por tshas cut to the 


we and act on it 
heart of the 
matter with the sharp edge of his epigram 
The oldest vice in the world —advice'"’ 
if vou have set vour feet on 


More 


need of acy ne, 


If you are out for success, 
the path that leads to the top, run from advice. 
than that: if vou feel 


regard that sensation as a warning, 


within vou the 

as a loud alarm, as 

a stern notification that vour courage is weakening 
The man who needs advice on a given situation dis 


handle that He who 
to tell him what to do is he who 


trusts his ability to situation. 
wants somebody els 
ulmits to himself, consciously or subconsciously, that 
he does not Know what to do nor how to do. He is afraid 

And he tries to lean on an unreality. There is no 
such thing as * There never has 


Never vet has happiness been cliscovered, or a great 


good advice ia been, 
fortune amassed, or a reform put over, or fame achieved 
by a man who followed a single idea that was not his 
Success can not be won by a marionette stand 
ready to dart hither and 

prompt-books in hand 


own. 
ing in the middle of the 
thither at the call of * 
bn hind the SCCTLES 

All the hoary talk about the benefits of advice is bunk 


stage 


friends 


pure and simple The first thing to be done by the man 


desirous of leaving behind is to decide 
that, if he cannot himself map out the path that will 


get him to his goal alwead of all the others, he has selected 


his competitor $ 


the wrong goal Injury is the best that anvbodyv ever 
got out of obeving th half-baked opinions of others on 
the plan which was the very core of his heart 


Why advice ms yur 
i psychological fact easil 


circumstances is 


But first 


under any 
observe 


explained 


the ret “ords 


/ BRAHAM LINCOLN, unerring judge of men and 

their motives, was convinced of the non-existence 
When it came to secking or accepting 
His biog 
raphers go lo some pains to declare that he never, in 
all his care table the cards of his life 
and asked chum or cabinet 
official, how to play them 

[f Thomas A. Edison had followed the advice s 


erously showered upon him when his young brain Wiis 


of ron xl addy ce 


advice, his batting average was exactly zero 


er, laud por the 


anvbody, man or women, 


ven 


seething with ways to benefit and amuse all civilization, 
he would be to-day a superannuated telegraph operator. 


by James Hay, Ir. 


Illustration by R. M. Crosby 


The most helpful remark he heard was: * You're crazy, 
hut you've got a chance to hold your job if you'll quit 
this foolishness and keep your wrist in shape!” 

Napoleon Bonaparte was bitterly criticized, denounced 
and opposed because he presumed to cherish rather 
warmly the idea that, as his life was his own, he knew bet- 
ter than anybody else how to live it. George Washing- 
ton was treated to the same sort of comment. 

Among the twelve apostles even, there was murmuring 
because the Christ did not ask them more frequently 
for their suggestions and opinions. 

All those — men and women — who have done, or 
are doing, great things in art, business and the pro- 
fessions, have laid this down as the inescapable fact: 
greatness consists in setting out to do a worthy thing 
and knowing the sure way to do it, paying no heed to 
either the clamor of adulation or the criticism of envy 

And right there you have a neat summing up of ad 
vice: either it is the meaningless assent of those unable 
to help or improve you, or it is the destructive criticism 
of the small and hostile. 

Phat which the misguided call advice is a species of 
gossip, or old woman's tales, or at best a hit-or-miss, 
fly-up-the-creek verdict on the thing which you, its 
creator or proponent, have studied and viewed and 
judged from every angle. Nothing serviceable there! 

Of those who practise this vice called advice, there 


are two great divisions: the givers and the seekers of 


advice, First, the givers. Most of them are old. 
Consider! What gross and fabulous flattery of them- 
selves is this! “Seek advice,” they say which 
means: “Do as we do. Strive to become what we 
are, Let us tell you what to do.” 


Harsh and brutal as it may sound, the truth is that 
the vast majority of the old are failures, Not one of 
them has accomplished all he set out to achieve. Most 
of them have fallen dismally short of their youthful 
Naturally and inevitably, they measure you 
They throw over you the cold man 


dreams. 
by themselves. 
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The Vice in Advice 


A Sound Little Business Talk 


Lean on no man: ask 


no odds: steal no- 


body’s strength 


tle of their “ wisdom,” which is pessimism; they hang on 
the wings of your high endeavor the heaviness of their 
“experience,” which is disappointment. 

They ery out to you the “What's the use?” with 
which their hearts daily resound. They would protect 
vou from the pain they have suffered! They are kind, 
but not encouraging; considerate, but not inspiring! 

And if they live to be a million, they will never 
become quite so angelic as to realize that you may 
have in you greater capabilities than they had. They 
will never see that, by divine interposition, perhaps, or 
good luck, or superior training, or what not, you may 
vault the bars of the incredible, scale the mountains of 
the impossible and fling into the lap of humanity glorious 
discoveries, superb feats, dazzling benefits. 


HEY also, they say, tore with bruised fingers at 

the sides of the rock-ribbed hills in search of new 
and undreamed of wealth! They, too, attacked the 
strongholds of poverty, pain and incompetence! They, 
also, spent the best of their lives seeking unsuspected 
sp endors in arts, new pu:ple in the lilac, new crimson 
in the rose. They, too, undertook the materialization 
of all those visions for greater efficiency, more rapid 
execution, greater productivity in industry, the better- 
ment of the world! 

“And look at us now!” they advise in shrill treble. 
“Regard us as lessons. Stick to the things that have 
been done. You'll not live long enough to reach the 
end of the rainbow. Quit these journeys into the un- 
known. This madness of youth, this mania of ambition! 
Stuff and nonsense!” 

What about that advice? 
it; no spur in it; no life in it. 
to put the brakes on progress. 

But it is not only the old who give advice. Pat 
Moran, General Pershing, Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
hishop of your diocese, the boss of your factory, the 
mayor of your city — any one of them will tell you 
how the “good advice” surges in upon them, by mouth 
and by mail, from the obscure, the discontented, the 


There is no incentive in 
It is a tremulous attempt 


beaten and the grouch. 

Why? Again the gross and fabulous flattery of self! 
If vou have failed in your profession or on your job, 
you boost vourself with the pleasing reflection that you 
can tell somebody else how to manage his affairs in-a 
way that will bring him wealth, fame and joy. It is a 
well-known psychological fact that, in order to stand up 
under the buffets of misfortune and the heart-break of 
failure, every man must have [Continued on page 57) 
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B far easy practical way to Po. Be. i? 
polish and preserve finished the ye <n y 

surfaces is with Johnson's ——s ‘ont = | 
Prepared Wax anda cloth. i | i r ron 
Yoni don't need brushes, sprays U1 1 as FURNITURE 
or mops of any kind. : 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax polishes ~ ' ome if ? alilaie 
perfectly over any finish — varnish, i 
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shellac or oil. It forms a thin, protect- i 
ing coat over the varnish, similar to 
the service rendered by a piece of plate 
glass over a desk, table or dresser top. 
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Unusual care and skill are used in the 
manufacture of the Johnson Products 
as all of our employees have, for 
several years, been Gur partners and 
share in the profits of the business. 
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Johnson's Prepared Wax imparts a 
beautiful, artistic lustre of great beauty 
and durability. It gives a hard, dry, 
velvety polish which will not collect 
dust or show finger prints. It cleans 
and preserves the varnish — prevents 
checking and cracking. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is 
the proper polish for floors of all kinds 

wood, tile, marble, composition and 
linoleum. 
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Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid 
for polishing your furniture, leather 
goods, woodwork and automobiles. 
It polishes instantly with but very 
little rubbing. 


Your dealer has ‘*JOHNSON’S’’—don't accept a substitute. 


C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Established 38 Years 
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an 
SH 

of railroads, ship-owning and other affairs for 
which it was never designed nor qualified 


On top of that there is world-wide reduced 
production. On top of that profiteering adds 
to the leaping prices. On top of that labor 
puts up its rates. Now how do the Citizen 
Class persons who bear the high prices on a 
tax reduced income make their legitimate 
ends meet? They don't. If there is any- 
thing about their fix they wish to resist as an 
injustice, how can they resist it? They 
can t 

You have probably concluded that you are 
the goat your Citizen Class is the goat I 
have reached that conclusion. I think we 
need an organization — a leader a goat- 
herd 

I feel ashamed of a situation in which the 
great overwhelming majority of Americans 
are unable to say the loudest “Gid-ap!” to 
Congress. If we can't, representative gov- 
ernment is a failure 
blush when we think that for every hundred 
thousand of us there may be two Bolsheviki, 
representing one part of citizen and nine parts 


I suppose most of us 


of foreign ignorance, degeneracy, lawless 
ness, and the something-for-nothing theory, 
Why should 


nt we ha ng oul heads when ca pit al is able t 
shouldn't we vo 


who are able to scare us white 


profiteer us’ And why 
and hide in the long grass when it is possible 
for a minority even « minor part of a 
organized = labor when it 
it it asks at once, to have the 


insolence to t ilk about putting the shutters 


minority like 
doesn t get wh 


up on Ame rca 

You probably have reached the conclu 
sion, too, that the only reason for the victor 
ies of any small minority seeking special 
privileges is due to the fact of organization 
Such a minorit\ acts as one man; it has its 
press bureaus, its legislative agents, its gen 
erals, its strategists, its funds, its brother 
hood, its educational system, tts propaganda 
Perhaps all this organization creates a powet 
for a legitimate purpose, for a humane pur 
pose, for a righteous cause, as in the case of 
capital acting to preserve our economi 
sy stem, to kee p industry going, to distribute 
securities, to safeguard financial stabilits 
to ay ond panics, or in the case of labor, to re 
adjust the profit-sharing of industry, to re 
lieve abuses, to make the world a better 
place for the rank and file of human beings, to 
enlarge opportunity. But the devil of it is 
that if power of an organized minority is a 
power for legitimate purposes, it may also be 
used for illegitimate purposes 

Such a power may be used by the so-called 
money interests to loot investors, to create 


monopoly, to corner resources, or on the 
other hand it may be used by workers in 
insurrection to start the fires of revolution, 


ipon the m illions a theory of gov- 


to LM pose 
i} 


ernment ac i »y only a few hundreds, or 


to tie up our national life 
These things re not done by polit ical 
Lion The menac img minority knows it is 
licked there before it starts. You never 


heard of a Bolshevist group who wanted to 
ubmit their proposition to a referendum 
Thev knew their minority hope less as a 
jactor in fina politi il decisions rendered by 


the whole peop! That's why their political 
| | 


party movement veg ligibole At times, of 
course, such a minornty exercises the power of 
wholesale pol tical influence to obtain a 
special priv ilege, but revolutionary or cor 
rupt minorities long ago learned that their 
eal power hes in direct act ! 

Direct action and not pol t ection us the 
onl chance for a mM hulion Ameri 


‘ 
No one pretends that America will ever vot 
No om pretends that any 


be anvthi 


for a revolution 


evolution possible vould g else 
than a hold up » bandit-with-a-gun hold 
ip of the Citizen Cla 


an insolent minority 


oft the mayjorit 


That is why no mere political organizatior 
of the Citizen Class will ever be a safeguard 
against a minority hold-up 

National political parties are too slow in 
their movements to strike back fast enough 
when a hold-up minority pull 

So what can we do we, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans the Citizen 
Class, with our idle Giant’s Hand* 

Use it! 

Direct action, too! 

Lawful action, but direct action! 

Let's take as an example the police strike 
in Boston, and the threat of a general strike 
of firemen, telephone operators, transporta- 
tion men, lighting system workers the 
threat to paralyze decent civilized life. 

For the moment, the Citizen Class is not 
interested in the representative merits of the 
An over- 


ts weapons. 


cases of employers or employees 


whelming superior interest engulfs the lesser 
censideratien of sympathy fer the wrongs ef 
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The Giant Hand 


Continued from page 17| 





any class of werkers or any employer; it is 
the paramount interest that decency, civili- 
zation, life itself shall be kept from a wreck. 

There is now only one consideration. It is 
to stop an infection of social disease and 
rotten.css the moment it appears. It is to 
cut oft che head of the chaos the moment it 
is raised. The Citizen Class — the majority 

if it knows anything, knows that in such a 
case the shut-down of the policing system, of 
communications, of lighting and transporta 
tion is a move to reduce all men to primitive 
defense of selves, wives and daughters. It is 
i threat to make a Petrograd o° an American 
city. It is a step toward Russia. It is a 
first-rate example of how a tiny minority 
could kick out from under us the whole 
structure of civilization by the process called 
‘direct action.” 

How was the Citizen Class of Boston 
the overwhelming majority to protect 
itself? Not by a political campaign. If 
men walk out ina general strike of the “key” 
industries, or from the labors that keep an 
American city going, there is no way to gel 
them back to work at once. That problem 
came up during the War “What if the 
workers in some essential industry strike 
now?” asked the officials in Washington 

Can we draft them as we would soldiers? 
They are as necessary as soldiers were to 
lick Germany. Can you make a man work 
even at the point of a gun? You can make 
him stand at the bench, but is there such a 
thing as compulsory industrial labor?” 


Most of the officials thought there was not. 

If they were right, then the hold-up can 
be nearly complete. Legislatures can pass 
law S, governors can command, mayors 
threaten, but the paralysis will be there 
Government, in plain words, is now power- 
less. Only the Giant Hand remains to save 
the day 

What could Government have done in 
Boston without help? Nothing. And where 
did it get its help? From the Citizen Class 

from volunteers — volunteer soldiers and 
police. If there were to be a general strike 
in Boston the only hope of avoiding a jelly of 
disorder, suffering, destruction, which might 
spread all over the country, would be vol- 
unteer laborers from the Citizen Class, willing 
to run fire department, waterworks, electri: 
lighting systems, transportation. This vol- 
unteer service would not be given because of 
any lack of sympathy with labor; it would be 
given because the presence or the absence of 
such sympathy had become a trivial consider- 
ation when compared to self-preservation and 
the preservation of American life, decency 
and self-respect 

The volunteer would say to himself, * Right 
or wrong in their cause, no minority can put 
the shutters up on America or its cities. 
Right or wrong, it cannot expose my wife nor 
babies to dishonor or death. Right or wrong, 
it cannot tip over American government and 
customs against the will of Americans. I'm 
ready. Give me orders.” 

That is meeting “direct action” not by 





Bring me 


Three New Lyrics 


by Edwin Markham 


Sing, Minstrel 
QING. Minstrel, music-mad: 
x 


Let the wild chords grow madder: 
Make all the glad hearts sad, 
The sad hearts gladder. 


Sound yet a wilder strain 
More than a song can capture: 
Let glad hearts taste the pain, 
Sad hearts the rapture. 


Why build these cities glorious 
5 . « 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 


Your Tears 


DARE not ask your very all; 

1 only ask a part: 

when dancers leave the hall — 
Your aching heart. 


Give other friends your lighted face, 
The laughter of the years: 

I come to crave a greater grace — 
Bring me yeur tears! 





Man-Making 
Ww all are blind until we see 


That, in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, if 
It does not make the man. 


z 











compulsion, but by voluntary service. It js 
meeting “direct action” by “direct action, 
If America is ever run into a great interna] 
emergency by a minority, it is the ong 
way that we can save her from a smash 
up 

If any minority-revolutionist reads this, he 
will be amused. At what’ At the fact that 
this is a new proposal? At the fact that 
some will say this is impractical? During 
the War we learned that men could leaye 
their desks and go into the shipyards and 
industries as volunteers and do the work, 
No!—the amusement of the minority. 
revolutionist will be drawn from the utter 
lack of organization of the Citizen Class to do 
this on an effective scale. It will be an 
enemy) *s amusement at our un pre pr redness, 

If the worst had come in Boston this lack 
of preparedness would have been felt. The 
leaders of community life there would have 
been chosen in haste to rally the volunteer 
forces for preserving order and keeping the 
essential industries going. "They should have 
been chosen long ago by a proper selection of 
a proper organization of men willing to vol 
unteer under their generalship. Uf the worst 
had come, there would have been no selec- 
tion of men best fitted to serve as police; if it 
had come there would have been no voluntee 
lighting system squadron, no volunteer or- 
ganization understanding the water system 
and ready to man it. , 

And why shouldn't there be in every Amer- 
ican city a complete minute-man organiza- 
tion? Why not begin the organization of the 
Citizen Class right there? — in preparedness 
to keep life going — if a minority, whether 
with a good cause or a bad one, threatens to 
turn loose a period of terror by refusing te 
work. 

If the Country can organize volunteers for 
purposes of War against Germany, it ean 
organize patriots who claim no reward other 
than a right to serve tor purposes of War 
against Chaos. If the War against Cier- 
many came near to a tragedy of unprepared- 
ness, Why should we not prepare for an 
wrecking of America from within? 

The claim of right of the Citizen Class is 
not to adjust the rights of labor and capital 
nor to apply violence; it is a claim of right, 
however, to take direct action when life, 
decency and good order are threatened We 
entrust policing, transportation, fuel, supply, 
communication, all our essential and neces- 
sary functions to others. There is no reason 
why we should not reach out with a Giant 
Hand and take them back temporarily when 
either capital or labor attempts to paralyze 
them. Two irresistible reasons are behind 
it. The first is the need to keep life going 
with decency, free from the horrors of rape, 
license, arson and robbery The seeond is 
the need to keep life going at all. 

That is why the Citizen Class may demand 
that the officials of cities, and if not th 
officials, then those chosen by an independent 
organization of the citizens themselves, pre- 
pare a complete program for manning by 
volunteers the machinery of good order and 
of any community necessity. That is why 
the Citizen Class, first in the cities and then 
perhaps in the Nation, may prepare its 
Giant Hand and guarantee America against 
having a sign hung out: “Closed up and 
wrecked by order of a minority.” 

We may have Citizen Plattsburgs before 
we are through. Twenty years from now 
you or I may be saying to our children, 
“The reason I can use climbing irons is be- 
cause I took four weeks of training as an 
electric lighting system wireman. I was 
never called out but once. That was wher 
the whole city had been put in the dark and 
the agents of the revolutionary forces were 
moving under cover of it to blow up the 
water-works. My service was only for four 
days. But I am proud of it because it helped 
to stop a movement that threatened the 
whole country.” 

To-day there are plenty of us — millions, 
I think — who would say, “Tie up America’ 
Wreck her? Put on us a reign of terror? 
Do this for a few discontents or for a few 
adventurers with a new form of government? 


Or even for a few oppressed persons? Drive 
us to swallow their will? Expose my wife 
and my babies to mishandling? Not by a 


jugful! Give me a policeman’s night stick 
You say there are already enough volunteers 
to keep order? But not enough emergency 
workers to keep life going, eh? Then away 
with questions between capital and labor! 
They’re buried out of sight now under some- 
thing else. This is a question between the 
community and chaos. Work must be done 
Give me overalls and a number on my hat, 
and put me with the gang!” 
Let us have preparedness for that! 
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Is Your Boy Getting 


Knough 


HY nota 

drive a 

perpet- 

ual drive, as it were — to con- 
serve our greatest national treasure? Food, 
coal, oi!, iron, our forests, our unequaled 
water power — these, with their infinite pos- 
sibilities, »re our great national resources. 
But greater than any of these, greater than 
all, is your boy, the other boy, any boy — 
good, bad, indifferent — just plain American 
Boy. In the work of conservation in every 
important field of production and use since 
the War, have we thought enough, or very 
consistently, of this boy in the light of a great 
practical asset, his energy to be increased 
and conserved, put to the best possible use, 
just as we have been increasing and con- 
serving our food supply and other material 
resources * 

“The most valuable resource of any coun- 
try is its fund of human energy — the work- 
ing power, both mental and physical, of its 
people And this energy can only come 
from the food we eat. The boy of to-day, 
your boy, with his big hands and feet, his 
changing 
appetite 

-is the thinking, acting man of to-morrow. 
If we want national strength, wealth, sta- 
bility, we must coal the fires of youth. If we 
want that power organized, wisely directed, 


vore, his unexpected actions, his 


ravenous, insatiable, precarious 


we must give this boy not onl} enough to 
eat, but enough of the right kind of food 
We must, in other words, create a 
fund of youthful human energy as we can 
and we must conserve that energy for the 


s large a 


best possible future use 


ule the matter ol adequate food for 
the American boy has not been neg- 
lected entirely, our and welfare 
organizations doing good work in character 

building and preparation for useful citizen- 
ship through phy sical care, and insistence on 
better feeding vet the full force of organized 
effort in child improvement activities has 
been directed larg ly toward infants, voung 
children, and special cases. Even the ‘lliter- 
ate foreign-born man is being reclaimed as 
part of our general policy of conservation 
Even the latent power of our coal output for 
a year has been jealously computed. But the 
average American boy, in the average Ameri- 
can home your own boisterous, noisy, 
appy boy — are we not taking his energy 
value as a national asset a little too much for 
granted; letting him shift pretty much for 
himself; feeling that if he gets three meals a 
day he is getting all that is coming to him - 

in the food line, at least? How much food he 
eats, or should eat, or the nature of that food, 


schools 


by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


to Eat? 


or the effect of it — 
immediate and fu- 
ture —on ‘he boy, 
for his own good and the good of the country, 
is still regarded too lightly. 

Much more should be done, much more 
must be done, by the average American home 
in the matter of consistent, proper feeding 
for the boy from twelve to twenty. The 
brain of an under-nourished body cannot 
develop in a way that leads to clear think- 
ing; th. moral fibre that hunger cultivates is 
not strong enough to stand the test of m ny 





temptations. Give your boy enough to eat, | 


watch every meal he takes as carefully as 
you can, until he is at least eighteen, or, 


better, twenty-one, and no finer work to spur 


and steady our country can possibly be done. 

In the past three or four years, as a more 
or less direct war issue, when human values 
had to be counted like money or munitions, 
food scientists have been delving very de- 
terminedly into the mysteries of the modern 
boy. How much food does he need? Why? 
How much food does he eat? Is he getting 
enough? Too much? Does he need as much 
or more than his father? Is his proverbial 
ravenous appetite justified? Why? And, 
most important, is it being properly satisfied ? 


ESULTS available tend to show that the 


average boy, because of greater cell ac- | 


tivity and increased production of animal 
heat during the period of intense develop- 
ment, requires as miu hor, in cases, even more 
than the average man; that this requirement 
is particularly urgent between the ages of 
‘welve and sixteen years; and that his pro- 


verbial appetite is justified not only because | 


of this now clearly defined need arising from 
within the body, but also because of the 
active, athletic life the usual boy leads, and 


in which his energies are, in turn, freely 


spent Moreover, it is believed that possibly 
a boy's “muscular efficiency is on a lower 
plane” than that of an adult; that, for ex- 


ample, he may require more energy to walk 
a given distance, or move or lift the same 
weight as that if 
proven would explain and further justify his 


a man, another theory 


greater food need. 


Too common lack of appreciation in the | 


home of the far-reaching importance of these 
facts in the daily feeding and care of boys is 
responsible for much under-nourishment. 
We do not want to over-feed a boy, but his 


food need, greater in many homes than that | 
of any other member of the family, must be | 


taken seriously. 

For a complete chart see: “The Nutrition of 
Adolescence,” standards of Child Welfare. A 
report of the Children’s Bureau Conferences. 


~~ 
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“Every one of these wonderful, new IDEAL 
Type “A” Boilers I’ve put in is giving 100% 
results and 1000% enjoyment to the owners. 
When I contract to put in this boiler I know 
we must do our finest work to pass the manu- 
facturer’s final inspection.” This story of ideal 
service is everywhere being repeated. 


IDEAL Type ‘‘A’”’ Heat Machine 








It is a de luxe device. Its exclusive refinements guarantee perfec- 
tion in heat development — heat control — and the utmost in fuel 
economy. Our catalog test-charts prove the superiority over all 
other makes, domestic or foreign. 


Its Damper Regulator never forgets—it’s a 24-hour janitor, watch- 
ing every second the sci- 
entific burning of your 
fuel and its accurate 
and economical distribu- 
tion. 


The IDEAL bar- 
gain in heating 
The handsomely japan- 
ned nickel keyed metallic 
jacket (asbestos - lined) 
insulates against waste 
of heat in cellar—sends 
it instantly to rooms. 
The IDEAL Type “A” 
saves 30° in yearly fuel- 
bill— an investment, not 
an expense. 





Before your present heater gives out, or if planning 
to build, ask for catalog of IDEAL Type “A” 
Sectional Boiler—full of heating-thrift information 


seczgeass "AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY=:!*sise 
Bo os Be os ca chs cs che ce gach cee htc ceo gtog 
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The ‘Master’ Touch of the virtuoso, searching out rare har- 





monies in a score of music has its counterpart in the pure voice 


of The Cheney 


Through an original application of acoustic principles, The Cheney 
has made a wonderful contribution to music. Records awaken to 
new loveliness. Overtones heretofore hidden are revealed. 


The pains-taking care given to the perfection of each detail in The Cheney 
stamps ita masterpiece. “THe Loncer You Pray It, Toe Sweeter It Grows.” 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY - CHICAGO 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


“The 
IHUTE NIE WY 
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Is Your Boy Getting Enough to 


[Continued from page 37 


Eat? 


? 





The Inter-Allied Food Commission rec- 
ommends the following food requirement 
jor boys from ten to sixteen years; it may 
serve as a guide to many uncertain parents 


2,500 calories 
3,000 calories 


10 to 14 years 
14 to 16 years 


A very quict boy would not require as 
much food, while the very active boy might 
require an increase of as much as 1,000 cal- 
ories over the above figures 

But the real cause of inadequate feeding 
is not, perhaps, so much failure to recognize 
the special food need of a boy, as it is failure. 
on the part of those who must provide the 
food, to apply, in the daily planning of meals 
and marketing, what is commonly known, 
or should be known, regarding the nature of 
food, and to supply those foods, in the right 
quantities and proportions, that are of most 
value toa growing boy. When we go market- 
ing, we go for the purpose of getting some- 
thing to eat, of course, but do we always con- 
sider the nourishment and energy represented 
in the food which we purchase, or that some 
foods for equal or less money may be of 
greater nutritive value than others. We do 
not; and because we do not, our boys and girls 
must pay. Herein lies the essential weakness, 
on the part of the home, as far as the feeding 
of our children is concerned. A weakness, 
with all the harm that may result at any time, 
now emphasized by present high and erratic 
food prices. Most of us must pay, and pay 
very high at the present time, for the privi- 
lege of living. Let us, at least, know what 
we are getting for our money. 


N spite of all that has been taught so re- 
cently concerning food values, it is easy to 
forget. The next great forward step in food 


food, instead of merely 


education, and one already urged, would be 
to have our staple foods sold with a label or 
statement indicating their food value. The 
energy or fuel value of foods, as well as the 
nutritive and physiological value in body 
building and regulation, should be commonly 
understood, and associated with market val- 
ues. Are we buying 100 or 500 or 1,000 calo- 
ries or cnergy units for our ten cent piece or 
dollar bill? Must we buy fuel, or repair, or 
regulating material? With these questions 
in mind, and a ready knowledge of what foods 
will best give us what we need—that is the 
way to market. 

There is a great deal more to proper feed- 
ing than the knowledge of the caloric value 
of foods, and the proper number an indi- 
vidual may require in a day, yet, even com- 
mon, confident knowledge of this one point 
alone would be of great help in adequate feed- 
ing. Tables giving the caloric or energy 
value of our every-day foods are now easily 
available, but it would be a still greater help 
if certain foods, our packaged foods for ex- 
ample, might be sold witha statement on the 
label giving the caloric value of the contents, 

All the children of America will not be 
well fed until all the fathers and mothers of 
America know, with confidence, how to buy 
“something to eat,” 
and apply this knowledge consistently, 
intelligently. The best way to build up a 
country is to build up every child in the 
country. L.dividual physical health clean 
vitality, personal integrity —-i° we have 
these, we need not worry about the state. 
The making of a grat America, the pro- 
ducing and conserving of that boundless 
fund of human energy that will make us 
prosper in spite of hardship, means feeding 
your boy right to-day. 





Joseph Mghkzt —— Continued from page 27 
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Unlike coffee, Postum doesnt I 
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to me. Her dream had told a hidden truth. 
When she dreamed she kissed me and my face 
turned green and then red and the kiss 
burned, it meant she was kissing a pepper — 
subconsciously. Ralph Pepper, of course. 

So I quit her. I did not want to risk my hap- 
piness marrying a girl whose dream- -happi- 
ness was kissing any Ralph Pepper. I sup- 
pose,” he said grimly, “she'll soon be telling 
her husband she has had such an odd dream 
of an apple-tree clasping her in its branches.” 

His name is Apfelbaum — which means 
Apple-tree. 

You will see why I took Betty's ouija so 
seriously. For Betty to sit down with the 
ouija-board and have it obey her  sub- 
conscious impulse and write about Joseph 
Mghkzt and divorce and second marriages 
might well mean something deeply Freudian 
and disturbing, if I got to the bottom of it, 
for she might as well have made ouija write 
about recipes for plum preserves or the price 
of ice or other things on her mind. I feared 
Betty’s ouija communications might be 
deeply significant of some -hidden, if not 
criminal, longing. 

When one stops to think of it one knows 
very little of what passes in the mind of one’s 
wife, especially in her subconscious mind. 
Wife may not know that deep within her sub- 
consciousness she has a guilty passion for 
Joseph Mghkzt and a desire to be rid of her 
Mortimer, but it may be there all the while 
and, sometime, the subconscious may up- 
heave and oveflow the conscious and there 
will be the dickens to pay. 

As I got into my going-calling-in-the-even- 
ing clothes all this was on my mind. I had 
been so sure of Betty, and it hurt me to think 
that at the first opportunity what was prob- 
ably a subconscious desire should manifest 
itself and ery for divorce from me and union 
with Joseph Mghkzt. I would have asked 
her to show me some of her old snapshots 
but, unfortunately, I had told her about 
Arthur Apfelbaum and she would have sus- 
pected something. I did resolve, however, 
to look up Arthur Apfelbaum and ask him to 
tell me what he thought — Freudishly — 
Joseph Mghkzt meant. Especially Mghkzt. 

Mrs. Spargow was delighted to see us, and 
said so. Especially me. 

“Dear Betty is so interested,” she said, 


“and it is so delightful to know that you are 
not withholding your approval. We think 
dear Betty will soon be receiving messages 
from the planes.” 
“Mrs. Spargow is wonderful,” said Betty. 
Mrs. Spargow is one of those intense women 


who wear feather boas and wide, floppy hats, | 


and give you a feeling it might be just as well 
not to call before noon. Mr. Spargow is dead 
and, I judge, very entirely dead. 
mentioned. Oddly enough, too, he has never 
uttered a peep through ouija, although Mrs. 
Spargow received quite voluminous communi- 

cations from spiritland, particularly from the 
more notable gentlemen and ladies of the 
spiritland’s ‘ ‘Who's Who” list. No doubt 
Mr. Spargow, upon deceasing, passed to a 
mute plane, or he may have been given a 
job on the ouija exchange, like a telephone 
“central,” and have been kept too busy con- 
necting up Julius Caesar and Methusela 
and George Washington with the ouija push- 
ets to have.any time to talk for himself. 

During the half hour after our arrival at 
Mrs. Spargow’s there were several other ar- 
rivals. The Cloustons came in, and Miss 
Minch, and the Bevyerly-Hares and Jack 
Spooner, and one or two others. I soon 
learned that Mrs. Spargow was by no means 
a trifling beginner She was now taking 
ouija dictation from a talented individual in 
spiritland, a man of immense importance 
there, named Crooked Horse 

It seems that Crooked Horse was, when on 
earth, a Flea-bit Snake, the Snakes being a 
miserably poor and down-trodden tribe of 
Indians on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. Mrs. Spargow told me that the 
poor Snakes were always being massacred 
and robbed by the Blackfeet and were often 
in the lowest depths of poverty and misery. 

““Crceoked Horse told me,” said Mrs. Spar- 
gow, “that for whole seasons at a time the 
Flea-bit Snakes had nothing whatever to eat.” 

“They must have starved to death,” I 
ventured. 

“They did, poor things.” 
queatly.” 

I would like it understood that Mrs 
Spargow was entirely sincere in her belief 
in oulja and Crooked Horse. She considered 
it a great honor that she had been chosen to 
be the mouthpiece of the immensely impcr- 


she said **Fre- 
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He is never | 
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MAXWELL car carries the 
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t over the same roads and at 
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To maintain the required strength without increasing 
weight necessitated the use of the best materials. The 
great science of metallurgy supplied the answer. 

Such metals obviously are the quality metals ; and a 
Maxwell car contains them throughout. 

An analysis will show that pound for pound the metai; 
that go into a Maxwell car are comparable with the metals 
in the highest priced cars in the world. 
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25 miles an hour, with an average of 22 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 

And during this test the engine never once stopped, 
day or night. 

It was continuous, low cost, highly reliable mileage. 

Such steels, such certainty of performance, such saving 
have won many friends for Maxwell. 

To date more than 300,000 Maxwells are gracing the 
highways of the world. These 300,000 have multiplied 


the friendships each day until 192 


Maxwells in process of construction at the e1 


plants. 


Those who sell the Maxwell sa 
number will supply but 60 per cent of the 


demand. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. QF CANADA, LTD,, 


MAXWELL 


MOTOR CO., INC, EXPORT 
1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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the 


mouth 


Children frequently rebel at 


ordinary methods used in 


cleansing. 


Beeman’s Original 


Che use of 


Pepsin Gum is attractive to the 
child, while the little one is led to 
do effectively two things that are 
important in keeping the mouth 


and tongue clean: (1) A stimula- 
tion of the flow of saliva; (2) The 
bene‘.cial movement of the tongue, 


which is the most eflicient cleanser 


through its mechanical action alone. 
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tant Crooked Horse and, while she admitted 
there was much that he communicated that 
she did not understand, she copied it all 
carefully on 89x11 unruled linen paper, 
writing on one side only, and it was her 
intention to have it all published in book 
form, even if at her own expense, which to 
me seemed likely to be the case 

“There is so much I do not grasp — not 
entirely but I consider every word sacred,” 
she told me 

It seemed that Crooked Horse, who had 
been the poorest and most miserably flea-bit 
of the Flea-bit Snakes, so that he doubtless 
starved to death several times a vear, had 
become, in spiritland, the occupant of the 
eighth angle of the eighth billionth octagen of 
the eighth plane. You know what that means, 
of course. Iam not just sure that I do but, 
as nearly as I could make it out from what 
Mrs. Spargow told me, it seems that the eight 
planes stick through space at different 


slants — “like tangents from a transparent 
sphere,” Mrs. Spargow said — and all the 


planes are jammed through with octagons. 
Every once in a while the whole business gets 
a shaking up, like a kaleidoscope, and all the 
planes and octagons slosh around into differ- 
ent positions. The time between shakings 
is an eon, and does 


and Mrs. Spargow said, “Now, Betty, do 
you care to try?” 

“Yes. Go to it!” I said, and then light} 
to Clouston, “I’m an interested party in this 
I want to know more about this second Mr. 
Betty.” 

He seemed to know all about it. 

“Funny things ouija does, sometimes,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Spargow did not seem very keen to 
have Betty try. 

“Tf you'd rather have Horse talk to me 
she suggested. They all called the wise old 
Snake “Horse” for short, not meaning any 
disrespect but much as one calls Abraham 
Lincoln “ Lincoln.” 

“Why? Why shouldn't I try?” 
asked a little defiantly. 

“Well, of course —’’ said Mrs. Spargow 
indefinitely, but I knew what she meant. 
It was quite possible that ouija might say 
something that would be uncomfortable for 
me to hear. 

“Go ahead!” I said broadly. “It is all 
nonsense anyhow.” 

I saw Mrs. Spargow’s eyes harden. 

“T don’t think it is all nonsense,” she 
said quietly. 

“Not Horse,” Betty 


Betty 


interjected. “* Mort 
did not mean Horse. 
That's serious, of 





not correspond with 
our method of reck- 
oning time. An eon 
may be a tenth of a 
second or eighty bil- 
lion years, but an 
eon is always an eon. I 
A short one is just as 
long as a long one. 

“It is, in effect,” 
Mrs. Spargow ex- 
plained, “a cosmic 
era.” 

At any rate, when 
the latest cosmic 
shake-up took place 
the angle of the oc- 
tagon this poor old 


As long as 


A Moment Immortal this 


By Edwin Markham 


N the falling twilight, soft and still, 

A plowman trudges over the hill. 
While down the glory in the west 

A crane swings swiftly to her nest. 
The trees upon the fading height 

Are listening for the coming night. 
Two lovers are straying down the walk, 
Their heads bent close in tender talk. 


This is the picture: it will stay 
there is night and day. 


course. He meant 
silly Joseph 
thing of mine.” 
Mrs. Spargow 
smiled. It was a con- 
foundedly unpleasant 
—ameaningsmile for 
a woman to smile in 
front of a woman's 
husband. I did not 
like it. It meant that 
she was sorry for us 
poor innocents but 
that she knew ouija 
too well to think its 
communications 





Flea-bit Snake had a 
lodged in had hap- 

pened to stick up lik sore thumb at the 
very top of the eighth plane, which hap- 
pened to be the highest plane just then, and 
there Crooked Horse was — elevated — with 
nothing above him but Cosmic Intelligence. 
He could cross his legs and light his old cutty 
pipe and observe all the sixty-four billion 
octagons of the eight planes and see the 
wheels go round, He was able to look into the 
Heart of Things and tell what ought to be 
done about it. And he had chosen Mrs. 
Spargow as his amanuensis. No- wonder 
she was set up and a little cocky, and 
frizzed her hair more ferociously than ever! 

“Would you like to try it?” she asked me. 
“ We always let the tyros try it first, because 
when Crooked Horse begins dictating to me 
he does not like to be interrupted. He fears 
the eon is nearing its close and wishes to make 
haste while vision is granted to him.” 

“Sometimes, after we go,” Miss Minch 
said with awe, “Mrs. Spargow takes ouija 
from Horse for hours and hours.” 

“Often I fall asleep as the dawn tinges the 
East,”” said Mrs. Spargow, “with my hand 
on ouija.” 

I said I would try it, and did, but nothing 
came of it. Then Jack Spooner tried and 
had better success. After a short wait 
ouija began to move under his fingers. It 
wrote “Lek” quite plainly and then seemed 
to pause and pant for breath and tried again. 
This time it wrote “ Let” and paused and then 
wrote “ty.” Everybody laughed, even Mrs. 
Spargow, because Letty is Miss Minch’s 
name, and Jack gave the ouija a push and said 
he was satisfied —that as long as it wrote 
nice things he would let well enough alone. 

Clouston would not try it, but Mrs. Clous- 
ton did, and ouija started writing rapidly 
the moment she put her fingers on it. 

“Oh, dear!”’ she exclaimed with some petu- 
lance, “it always does that for me! It never 
writes sense.” 

I cannot remember just what ouija wrote 
for her, but it was something like “ororyo 
more had no britches toto foot tootle te 
tootle — rye — rye —and for gentle Annie — 
Ann — Annie Lau — Laurel.” 

She wrote a great deal of the same sort and 
then gave up ouija with a disappointed laugh. 

“Isn't it mean!” she exclaimed. “But, 
anyway _"* 

“She means it did not swear this time,” 
Clouston explained. “Usually it does. Like 
a pirate.” 

“Captain Kidd may be her control,” T 
said, for L was beginning to be familiar with 
the terms they used 

“Or a debased parrot,” laughed Clouston, 


were to be taken 
lightly. I saw in an 
instant that Mrs. 


Spargow believed ouija, and believed that 
Betty and I were doomed — yes, doomed — 
to be parted. Whena woman gets such a 
belief, she is dangerous. She is too apt to try, 
consciously or unconsciously, to bring about 
the event she believes is tocome to pass. 

Especially a woman like Mrs. Spargow, 
who had no husband and, hence, no proprie- 
tary rights — if I may use the term — in home 
life. With her infatuation for her Crooked 
Horse revelations and her eagerness to 
have them accepted as genuine she was only 
too sure to wish to have all ouija’s revela- 
tions prove truthful, and a woman who mis- 
chievously puts a meddling finger in a family 
pie can always — or nearly always — make 
trouble. I don’t mean that I thought Mrs. 
Spargow and ouija could actually bring about 
a divorce; but they certainly could taint the 
sweetness of the life Betty and I were leading. 
This Joseph Mghkzt, or whatever his name 
was, had not come into Betty’s mind out of 
pure space; he had been lurking in her mind 
or heart somewhere, and a Mrs. Spargow 
might easily enough stir up a vague and for- 
gotten liking for some child-love Joseph into 
an irritating and very real dissatisfaction 
with a placid one-husband existence. | 
meant to settle this Joseph Mghkzt business 
right then and there. If I could! 

“Go to it, Betty!” I said, jokingly. “I'm 
as much interested in this as you are. You 
don’t expect me to sit around in stupid bache- 
lorhood after you go gaily off with Joseph. 
Ask who I am going to marry.” 

“T think you're horrid,” Betty pouted: 
but she took the seat at the table and put 
her fingers on ouija. ‘Who is to be Mort's 
second wife?” She asked, with a nervous 
little laugh. Ouija began to move. 

* J,” it wrote, and hesitated. 
went on: “Jane Spargow.” 

“Oh!” Betty cried. ‘ How—how horrid!” 

I saw Mrs. Spargow’s eyebrows rise. She 
pened her mouth, and then closed it again, 
deciding to say nothing. 

“That is a joke!” I exclaimed. 

I have, of course, been friendly with Mrs. 
Spargow, being a neighbor, but not nearly 
so friendly as Betty has been. I have 
never flirted with her. I can honestly say 
that, if anything happened to Betty, Jane 
Spargow would be one of the last women to 
enter my mind as her successor — if I ever 
chose one. But I did not like the calm 
silence with which Mrs. Spargow received 
ouija’s announcement. T did not like the 
vague feeling that, deep in her heart some- 
where, Betty must feel a tinge of fear that I 
admired Mrs. Spargow. The others — the 
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By Robert Walker 

HE other day was the “Learn the Secret of Right Thinking and He speaks forcibly yet simply. His thoughts are packe: 
thind the thet I have 7“ with inspiration and brisk American optimism. Wit an¢ 

‘ Cultivate the Habit wisdom flow from his pen, and humanism tempers ry phra 
heard myself referred to “aie : His message is like a breath of fresh air that is as good for th 

as a self-made man. I admit I needed just that sort of a jolt to set me on the right track. rain as a walk in the open is good for the body. 

hee ms feel a little But I was puzzled to know how I could cultivate the habit of He tackles the everyday problems of everyday peopl 

it has made me feel ¢ © right thinking. How could I get the bigger, broader view- his constructive and pe netrating intellect. He goes straight 


proud. While in a way I sup- 
pose I do merit that reference, 
still I know that it is not 
wholly accurate. 
For the first time 
I have decided to 
tell the little secret 
I have long kept 
to myself—to give 
credit in print tothe 
man who inspired me to become what a few of 
my friends are good enough to call a self-made man. 
l'irst I will go back five years. 


At that time I held a comfortable position in a 
small but growing business, and managed to support 
my wife and child on a small salary. I had hopes 
of becoming the office manager some day, but it 
was a big stretch for my imagination. And here I 
am today—but that is getting ahead of my story. 


One day I heard that the office manager had 
resigned. I was not long confirming the rumor, 
for I felt that at last my opportunity had arrived. 
| expected any minute to be told to take the place. 
Several days passed, and the anticipated order did 
not come. Instead a new man was brought in from 
the outside a week later, and I confess I felt resent- 
ment in being called upon to help install him in the 
position that I felt should have been mine. 


At first I felt like throwing up my job. I was 
bitter at the injustice of the thing. Why did the 
firm have to go outside of the organization to get 
a new man when I could have filled the position? 
I felt I had a just grievance, so I went straight into 
the front office and asked frankly why I had been 
overlooked. 


That interview was something of a shock to me, 
because I learned that I had not even been considered 
for the position. I was 
A Few Titles from told in all friendliness 
the Collection of that I was standing still. 


To use the exact words: 
400 FOUR-MINUTE ‘Hitched to a post,” and 
ESSAYS 


when I countered in self- 
defense that I knew the 
Life as a Business Proposition. . » _ 
The Unconquerable. business thoroughly, I was 
Mine Own Will Come to Me. told “Yes, you know all 
Self-Starters. the details of the business 
America’s Coming of Age. . 
Fool’s Gold. and it would be hard on 
Around the Corner. that account to replace 
The Fat Man. : ] : lei e . 
Sin iain te Meal you, ut you are not crow- 
From the Chin Up. ing with the business. It 
To France. is not because you are 
Friend Bed. ‘. > a. ° 
The Prayer of the Outside lacking in ability or will 
ingness to work, but vou 
don’t seem to think above 





ep. 
Idleness the Mother of Progress. 
The Great Silences. 


Green Fire. vour work or outside of 
The Healing Power of House- : E : and : 
heaien. your department, and an 


The Art of Making Mistakes. executive must have a 
The Watch, the Clock, and | ader ee . He 
Sn See yroader viewpoint. re 
tee must be able to think 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. Cuahy Sn8 Goose eam. 
How to Go to Sleep. structively. That most 
The March of the Shadows. : Ete -_— Si 
Ths thts God @ tues uncomfortable five min 
Endings. utes’ interview was filled 

with a lot of helpful sug- 
gestions, but the only other important thing which I 
remember was the parting shot, 











point? But that came later. to the heart of the subject and his 


I began to study men who held important positions. [I dis- 
covered that without exception they were men of broad vision. 

I familiarized myself with the opinions of authorities. 
[ listened to speeches of men notable in politics and business. 
They all seemed to have the thing I wanted, but somehow I 
could not grasp how they got it. 

Then one day I discovered Dr. Frank Crane. I made his 
acquaintance through one of the leading magazines and later 
learned that he contributed daily a FOUR-MINUTE ESSAY 
to some fi ty metropolitan newspapers in the United States 
and Canada. I began reading him religiously, and he soon 
gave me the key I needed and the rest was easy. Since then 
there has hardly been a day that [ have not read one of Dr. 


my wife reads and enjoys Dr. Crane just as much as I de. 

I read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. He stimulated and 
inspired me. His swift, keen penetration; his clear and 
logical analysis; his understandable conclusions were a reve- 
lation to me. I particularly liked the way he tackled every- 
day problems and questions. His optimism put me in good 
humor, and his kindliness solaced and soothed me. He saw 
things in a big, clear, straightforward way and his knowledge 
opened wide the door to me to the great minds of all ages. 

It was Dr. Crane who helped me to become what I am. 
Without his help I might have climbed a little way up the 
ladder, but to my present position NEVER. Most all the 
good things life has given me these last five years I can trace 
back directly to his inspirational influence. 

He taught me how to think RIGHT. He helped me to use 
more forceful English. He helped me to win poise, self-control, 
determination, concentration, and will power. He made me 
more eflicient in my business. And so I could go on giving 
tribute to the great good Dr. Crane has done for m« And, 
what is still more, I have met a lot of big men in the past five 
years who feel just as I do about Dr. Crane. 

As I look back now to the time when the office managership 
seemed to me the pinnacle of success, I realize how tremen- 
dously Dr. Crane has widened my horizon; how infinitely more 
difficult success would have been without his help, and I am 
glad of this opportunity of publicly thanking Dr. Crane for 


hail the following announcement with joy—popular de- 
mand has prevailed upon Dr. Frank Crane to put his 
Four-Minute Essays into book form. 

Every day ten million of the keenest minds in the country 
read Dr. Crane for a mental tonic. [ifty of the leading news- 
papers in the United States and Canada carry his daily con 
tributions. He is a great exponent of the REAL AMERICAN 
philosophy. 
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He says things swiftly and strongly, and men understand hin 
He inspires humanity to nobler and better things 
uplifting principles of human philosophy. 


from the college professor to the cowboy on the Arizona ran: 
all Americans look for what Dr. Crane has to say. He tall 
plain, ordinary United States common sense, always in good 
humor and optimism, and often with wit. 


ESSAYS on vital, human subjects. Four hundred master 
pieces by the author who made the essay popular. Sixteen 
hundred pages printed in clear, bold, easy reading type. ONLY 
t has hare n a day that 1 | ‘ a limited number of sets to be distributed at this 
Crane’s FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS. And, that is not all, time at this special lowprice for the purpose of intr 
duc'ng Dr. Crane’s new publication. 


a monthly non-partisan magazine of opinion, is in re 
a popular demand for his best things in more permar 
than the newspaper affords. 


cents per copy. 
ient coupon down in the corner 


Read it on the train or the car. 
table and read a FOUR-MINUTE masterpiece the 
before you switch off the light. You will be inspir 
and better things 
and soothed before you drop off to sleep 


can.cultivate the habit Dr. Crane points the 1 


Only a limited number of unbound sets of tl 
remain in the bindery. The second edition 
FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS will probably have 
what he has done for me. more than the present low price, so only a li 

Thousands of men and women throughout the country will of 
ESSAYS are available NOW at this special pr 


ESSAYS and a year’s subscription for Dr. Cran 
by sending in your order NOW 
His is a message for the multitude the coapon, and act promptly 


Size 10 Volum 
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thr yugh h 


From President Wilson to the man in mill and factor 


Ten handy-size, well bound volumes—400 FOUR-MINUT! 


The Democracy Magazine 


The subscription price of this magazine is $ per 
(See special combination offer in t 
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Right thinking is irresistible power Any mé 
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T this time when rehabilitation of factory equipment is 
cA paramount, the records of ECONOMY renewable 
FUSES in the past are promising indications of future efficiency 
and savings. 


In thousands of industrial plants, in government departments, in 
stores, hospitals, mines, homes and wherever efficiency and 
economy in operation of electrical equipment are considered, 
ECONOMY renewable FUSES steadily maintain their reputa- 
tion for cutting annual fuse costs 80°,. 
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Not only the Efficiency Engineer, planning far ahead to keep 
factory maintenance costs down to the lowest point, finds in 
ECONOMY renewable FUSE SERVICE a definite means of cut- 
ting costs and gaining added electrical protection, but every fuse 
user now enjoys the same benefits of economy and efficiency. 


ECONOMY renewable FUSES are 
Approved by the UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Improved by the Maker 
Endorsed by the Great American Purchasing Public 


SECTIONAL VIEW, KNIF 
BLADE TY PE, ja oo Buy ECONOMY renewable FUSES, all capacities, all 


famous “Drop Out” Renewal i j 

omeus ° ~ ne — types, from all leading electrical dealers and jobbers 

the feature making fuse re- 

newal a matter of only a few 

= ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts., Chicago, U.S. A. 
ECONOMY FUSES ARE ALSO MADE IN CANADA AT MONTREAL 


Sole manufacturers of “ARKLESS”—the non-renewable fuse with the 100 guaranteed indicator 
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Cloustons and Miss Minch and Jack Spooner 
— were so infernally quiet and sober about it, 
I caught Clouston giving his wife a 


This is 


tco. 
half smile, as if to say, ‘‘ What ho! 
something we never suspected.” 

“Well, go ahead with it,” Isaid. “I want 
the gruesome details. When is this divorce 
coming off?” 

“Jung,” Ouija wrote. 

That meant less than a year. 
cast an awed glance at me. 

“T don’t believe it, Mort,” she said. “I 
don’t believe any of it. It’s silly — the whole 
thingis. It’sall nonsense — utterly! Please 
don't let’s try it any more.”’ 

She pushed back her chair. 

‘There isn’t anything occult about it!” 
she declared. ‘We do it ourselves. Push- 
ing it with our fingers, but so gently we 
don’t know it ——” 

That did not make it any better for me. 
If she was sending her own messages through 
her finger-tips the fact remained that she 
had thought of divorce and of Joseph Mghkzt 
and of Jane Svargow and of June. And Mrs. 
Spargow was glaring. Betty had insulted 
her, of course, by saying it was all nonsense. 
It does not do to make light of a hostess’s 
beliefs, even if they are beliefs in Crooked 
Horses and a ouija toy. 

“Betty does not, I'm sure, mean that your 
revelations from Crooked Horse are non- 
sense,” I said to Mrs. Spargow. I supposed 
Betty would say, “Of course I don’t mean 
that,’’ or some polite phrase of the sort, but, 
instead, she flared instantly and burst into 
tears. 

“There!” she cried. “You see! You see, 
Mort. You're siding with her against me 
already! Oh, I'm so — so miserable!” 

She threw her arms over her face and 
sobbed. I was ashamed and sorry. I put 
my hand on her, saying something comfort- 
ing, as I thought, but she shook off the hand 
petulantly. Miss Minch and Mrs. Clouston, 
saying soothing phrases, got her into the hall 
and her wraps on, and said they quite under- 
stood but I had better take her home. They 
would apologize to Mrs. Spargow for me. 

Betty kept away from me at first, crying 
softly. Then she giggled and I thought she 
was going to be hysterical, but she giggled 
again and wiped her eyes on her silly little 
handkerchief. 

“I'm such a little fool,’ she said. ‘I don't 
know what you'll think of me, Mort.” 

“That's all right, Betty,” I said. 

“It’s the atmosphere, when that Spargow 
woman gets so intense,’ she said, giggling 
again. “And she bleaches her mussy hair 
The silly old thing!” 

She had come close to me and was cling- 
ing to my arm, pressing it. 


I saw Betty 


“You don't care for her, do you?” she 
said. “You don’t believe in her silly ouija, 
do you?” 

“Not a bit,” I said, answering both her 
questions. I suppose we both should have 
been happy then, but I was not. “Joseph 


Mghkzt; what about Joseph Mghkzt?”” my 
mind kept saying. And-+the divorce? And 


June? 

Betty seemed to consider the whole affair a 
closed page. She entered the house humming 
some cheerful bit and I marveled again at 
woman who can burst into tears one moment 
and into song the next. Men are different. 
Men — this man, at least — meant to con- 
sult Arthur Apfelbaum and satisfy himself 
regarding the probable subconscious motiva- 
tion of 

“There!” said Betty. “I told Ludowika 
to snap on the light in the hall the moment 
it got dark. Really, Mort, she gets worse 
and worse.” 

She snapped on the light herself and went 
into the living-room and snapped on the 
lights there. Almost immediately Ludowika 
appeared in the doorway. 


“Excoose, missus!” she said meekly. 
“Execoose! I forget!” 
“All right, Ludowika,” Betty said pa- 


tiently. 

‘*Missus,” said Ludowika, hesitantly yet 
holdly withal, “Saturday I quit job.” 

“For glory’s sake!"’ Betty exclaimed. “Is 
that sister of yours having another baby?” 

“No, missus,” said Ludowika, “dis time I 
get married.” 

“Married!” cried Petty. ‘You told me 
you would not be married until June.” 

Ludowika looked properly contrite. 

“Excoose, missus,” she pleaded meekly, 
“when I say choon I no mean Joseph Mghkzt 
get a divorce so quick. Please excoose!” 

Betty gave one shriek of hilarious joy*and 
Ludowika looked offended until I said: 

“Go in peace, and marry, Ludowika, and 
I'll give you a_ twenty-dollar wedding 
present.” 

It was some minutes later, when we were 
cozily seated by the table at either side of the 
drop light, that Betty giggled. I knew what 
she was thinkingof. I myself had been think- 
ing of subconscious cerebration acting as 
motivation for ouija revelations. 

“Betty,” I said, “frankly, now, what is 
the deepest hidden longing nestling in the 
inmost recess of your heart? Of what do 
you dream in your most frequent dreams?” 

“Oh, Mort!” she said, clasping her hands 
in her lap. “You ought to know that. If 
I could only find a Ludowika whe could wait 
on the table as properly as this Ludowika 
and who would not go getting married all 
the time!” 
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Bible school at noon, and the community 
singing at four o'clock, and the forum for the 
discussion of national problems by national 
leaders on Sunday evenings. To-day literally 
hundreds of architects are working on plans 
for these “Liberty Halls." There are only 
a few great cities in the United States, but 
there are thousands of villages and towns, 
and everywhere the “ Liberty Hall,” built by 
all the community, a monument to the noble 
dead who died for the beloved society, is 
irresistibly drawing men’s minds toward the 
Community Church. Multitudes of men in 
these towns do not realize how the sentiment 
of the community is being transformed. 
Incidentally, the “Liberty Hall” of to-day 
will be the home of the Union Community 
Church on the morrow, and there all the 
forces that make for morals will have their 
glowing and their glorious center. 

It may be true that there are ten thousand 
men engaged in withdrawing from the min- 
istry, but that number will soon become 
twenty thousand, not because they are losing 
their interest in Christianity, but because 
they are choosing other forms of service 
where they can be more useful! Ecclesias- 
ticism is waning because the Christian reli- 
gion is Waxing. 

Another reason why multitudes of ministers 
are leaving the church is that the success of 
the preaching of yesterday increases the 
difficulty of the task that belongs to to-day 
Should the physicians succeed in conquering 
all the diseases, the doctors would starve to 
death. In the realm of medicine, not one 
person is ill in our generation, where two 
were sick a century ago. The minister, like 


the physician, the teacher and the lawyer, is 
engaged in making himself unnecessary In 
his vision of the Golden Age, John saw no 
temple in the beautiful City of God. To that 
ideal world came all the music and the wisdom, 
all cool streams and fruitful trees, with all 
the sons of genius through art and learning, 
through service and martyrdom, and yet 
there was no temple there. The reason was 
very simple! Christianity has been success- 
ful and has become automatic in the thought 
and life. And to-day, the victories of the 
ministry and the churches have multiplied 
its difficulties; obedience has become auto- 
matic; men outside the churches obey the 
principles of right and wrong. Christianity 
has changed the world’s atmosphere, and the 
fruits of righteousness unfold everywhere. 
When summer comes the flowers bloom out 
in the lane as welJ as in the walled garden. 
When the sun lifts up the tree and thickens 
the foliage, the rich boughs shade the ground, 
and keep the sun from shining. Thus, the 
greater the success of the church and minister 
the more difficult the task. President Hopkins 
once told the students of Williams College 
that “when a man ceases to bend his knees 
in prayer, he will soon cease to bend his mind 
in his heart.” At the end of a long career, 
Robert Collier said that “those men who 
find their temple in the fields, and ask nature 
to be their priest, have ended by losing all 
sense of worship until they worship less truly 
than do the very beasts of the field.” 


The Difficulties of Preaching 


O* E reason why young men choose other 
professions or business, passing by the 











Watch the Luster 


Come Back to Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





The Cloud is Due to Film 


When pearly teeth grow 
dingy they are coated with a 
film. 


There is on all teeth a slimy 
film, ever-present, ever-form- 
ing. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. 


Brushing in the usual way 
does not end this film. That 
is why so many teeth discolor 
and decay. Most tooth trou- 
bles are now traced to film. 


That film is what discolors 

not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now We Combat It 


Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
te combat this film. Able 
authorities have proved this 


by many careful tests. Lead- 
ing dentists all over America 
are now urging its adoption. 


For home use the method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And all who ask 
are sent a ten-day test to show 
them what it does. 


Based on Pepsin 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 


then to constantly combat it. 


A recent discovery makes this 
method possible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has now found a harmless 
activating method. Now active 
pepsin can be constantly applied. 


Pepsodent is now doing for mil- 
lions of teeth what nothing else has 
done. We urge you to see what it 
does for your teeth. Compare it 
with the old-time methods and judge 
the results for yourself. 


The test is free. Make it for your 
sake and your children’s sake. Cut 
out the coupon now. 
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Pépsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


Watch the Results 
For Ten Days 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film dis~ 
appears. 
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THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 18 


1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail Ten-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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HEN a cold makes 

you “snuffly” apply 
Mentholatum to the nos- 
trils— outside and inside. 
It relieves the inflamed air 
passages and free breath- 
ing returns. Quickly heals 
the soreness of chapped 
face or hands, reduces the 
swelling and pain of chil- 
blains. 





Mentholatum is gentle in 
its action, as well as anti- 
septic—use it for the many 
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Nervous 
Headaches 





“little ills” which come so 
often to every household. 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 25c. 
Jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Metholatum Co., Dept. E, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ministry, has to do with physical strain and 
the intellectual demands made upon a 
preacher. Robertson of Brighton, William 
Ellery Channing and Horace Bushnell were 
all men of genius, but the task of preparing 
and delivering two sermons on Sunday, threw 
them into a state of nervous collapse, and all 
gave up the pulpit, when the life course was 
only half run. ‘To-day, highly educated men 
are in all the pews, and, therefore, the minister 
must study history, politics, the rise of free 
institutions, the history of art and philosophy. 
‘To keep up with his task, he must read many 
monthly reviews; and be informed upon 
finance, reform, labor, education, and all 
public events. In addition to all this, he 
must go through at least one hundred volumes 
once every year, simply to keep up with his 
own people. There are a thousand public 
duties and demands that must be considered 
One morning brings a funeral in a poor man’s 
house, with little children that must be looked 
after. The afternoon brings some youth, a 
stranger in the great city, who must have 
immediate help, and when the night falls 
there come the stress and strain of the lecture 
and the public address. The result is that 
only now and then is there a youth who has 
back of him generations of healthy fathers, 
who bequeathed nerves of steel and muscles 
of silk and iron, so that the man can drive 
his brain at high-pressure action, fifteen 
hours out of every twenty-four. Therefore, 
a young man in a theological seminary, who 
has not flawless health, enthusiasm for his 
fellows, a swift and hungry mind, should 
think twice before he enters the ministry, 
lest he find himself a nervous wreck at the 
very beginning of his career. 

Inquiry of the young men who are entering 
our colleges as to the reasons why they have 
not entered the ministry develops the fact 
that they have been troubled by the small 
salary given for this mental equipment. At 
the close of his life, James Russell Lowell 
expressed regret that he had not been a 
preacher, and he gave as the reason that he 
had always believed that no man should enter 
the ministry unless he had his own private 
fortune. From one viewpoint Lowell was 
guite right. In the nature of the case, the 
minister, in lifting up the higher ideals, hurts 
men's feelings, wounds their hearts, as he 
reproves them, rebukes, corrects, oftentimes 
flogs and scourges, and at length transforms 
their lives and characters. No Herod ever 
loved a John the Baptist. No man who has 
robbed the widow and the orphan ever hired 
a pew and paid money to hear Jesus call 
him “a viper and a whited sepulchre.”” Many 
a preacher, in the auturm of 1914, lost a 
hundred pro-Germans as members or pew- 
holders, and while they later, for financial 
reasons, climbed on a housetop and published 
their love for America, their greater love for 
Germany has permitted few of them to return 
to the church whose minister put their beloved 
Germany second, and the United States first. 
And this is an illustration of many events in 
the church, Any man who speaks soft words 
and tries to avoid hurting any one’s feelings, 
and never lost a single German at the begin- 
ning of the War, and never alienates the 
greedy man, the selfish, the liar, the profligate, 
nor the hypocrite — any minister who dies 
good friends with everybody in this city, 
will find no welcome into heaven. In heaven, 
every one should be the minister's friend; in 
hell, everybody should be the minister's 
enemy, and in the average American town 
all good men should be with the minister, 
and all bad men should be against him. No 
minister can serve God and Mammon. 


Pay of Ministers in the United States 

F all the professions the ministry is the 

poorest paid. There are six hundred 
and eighty Congregational churches in the 
United States, and only two hundred and 
twenty pay three thousand dollars or more 
In the State of New York there are three 
hundred and eight Congregational churches, 
andonly seventeen pay three thousand dollars 
or more, and one hundred and eighty-four 
pay less than one thousand dollars. But 
the ministry is still the one higkly educated 
profession, and it has become practically 
impossible for a man to secure admission to 
the ministry without bringing a diploma from 
his university. To keep up with his profes- 
sion, a minister should have at least one 
thousand dollars a year for his magazines, 
his new books, his summer travel, as instru- 
ments for his work. When it is said that the 
average preacher receives only one thousand 
dollars a year, it must be remembered that 
this minister has to earn a second thousand 
by writing, lecturing, and other outside work, 
so that he contributes as much to the commu- 
nity as all the other families in his church- 


together. The simple fact is that three. 
fourths of the churches in the United States 
are paupers, living on the generosity of the 
minister who preaches inthem. ‘The average 
American church has to-day become a com- 
mon parasite, living upon its pastor, for one 
half of its support. Some paupers are 
plebeian, living in poorhouses, — some rich 
men’s sons are paupers patrician, living on the 
ancestral estate; but a church that pays its 
minister one half of his living expenses — 
say a thousand dollars a year — and expects 
this man to earna second thousand and con- 
tribute it, in order to do his work for them, 
that church is a pauper unworthy of class- 
ification with the ordinary plebeian paupers 
who live in poorhouses! And yet these 
ministers in the ordinary American village 
and town of one or two thousand people, 
are oftentimes the very heart of the intellec- 
tual, social and patriotic life of that town and 
county. It is the minister in the smaller 
community who receives the confidences of 
the poor boy, and helps him on his way to 
school and college. It is the minister who 
sends the youth to some friend in the great 
city. It is the country minister who raises 
money for the widow and the orphan, and 
many a pastor in a great city, rich in his 
friends, with an abundant salary, down in 
his heart cherishes such admiration and love 
that often he feels that he is not worthy 
to stoop down and unfasten the shoe 
latchets of these noble men, living in small 
towns, who are, in reality, the builders of 
the State. 


The Education of Rulers 

FENMEIS withdrawal of thousands of men 

from the ministry is the more ominous 
for the people and institutions of the Republic 
because of the fact that ours is a government 
of law. In an autocracy, or a lithited mon- 
archy, it is comparatively easy to educate 
the rulers,+but when there are one hundred 
million rulers, then the task of educating 
these rulers in morals is very difficult. Our 
fathers thought one golden day was sufficient 
for training against moral illiteracy, but now 
there are probably fifty millions of people in 
the United States who never cross the thresh- 
old of a church. The peoplelin our great 
cities are money-mad, labor-worn, care- 
ridden, and stone-blind, both as to vice and 
virtue. A careless reading of the morning 
newspapers, with the three hundred strikes 
now in progress, the arrests of alien enemies, 
the indictment of public officials, the innumer- 
able divorces, furnishes proof that our reputa- 
tion as hoodlums, rioters, Bolsheviki, Sunday 
theatre-goers, and prize-fighters and law- 
breakers, is at last a reputation that is fully 
established. “I find,” said Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “that there is in the garden of my 
soul a little plant named Reverence, whose 
flower must be watered at least once each 
week.” Holmes believed, with Daniel Web- 
ster, that when the American Sunday, the 
American church and minister pass, that 
“the liberties of the Republic will not sur- 
vive their passing a single century.” 

During a part of his life, Ruskin was in 
a state of warfare against some of the 
established institutions of society. But 
during his mature years Ruskin came to be- 
lieve that the only hope of recovering England 
from her materialism, and ushering in a new 
school of poetry, painting and literature, 
was to quicken the spirtual life within, that 
there might be a more beautiful civilization 
without. He said that the most precious 
single d:.y for a cultivated nation was thal 
golden day named Sunday, the soul’s library 
day, the soul's college day, the soul's gallery 
day, the soul’s day for the imagination, as 
well as for hope and love. 

And the world’s greatest singers, — Dante 
and Milton, Shakespeare and Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and Browning; its supreme states- 
men, Cavour and Burke; Webster and Lin- 
coln, its greatest patriots and heroes, have 
all believed that society would suffer an im- 
measurable loss with the decay of the pulpit 
and the decline of the church. For it is the 
church that has been a college for the igno- 
rant, a hospital for hurt hearts, an armory 
from which men may receive weapons for 
their battles, the shadow of a great rock 
in life’s weary land. And so long as human 
life is full of strife and conflict; so long as 
men are the children of misfortune, adversit) 
and defeat; so Jong as troubles roll over the 
earth like sheeted storms; so long as dark 
minds need light and inspiration, and the 
pilgrim band, floundering through — the 
wilderness, needs a leader, with a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night; 
just so long will the pulpit remain the guide, 
the hope, the friend and support of the 
American people. 
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If the old veteran had not 
saved this man, forgotten in 
the excitement of the fire, who 
would have done it! Yet 
thoughtless citizens still think 
all that is humanly possible is 
done to protect dependents 
in such homes. 





Once a Hero one 


NE old Civil War veteran rescued a bedridden com- _ conscience rest because you think your public buildings 
rade while fire was sweeping through the upper are safe. Know all about them. Do your constructive 


floors of the big picturesque Soldiers’ Home. thinking before the fire—not afterward. 
How the town praised him! Men have protected some five billion dollars of their bus- 
“It was what you might expect of the old boy,” they —_iness property from fire by the use of automatic sprinklers. 
said heartily to each other. “Once a hero, always a hero!” The United States Government insisted on war indus- 
Thus the case is disposed of. tries being so protected. 
It isn’t right always to count on heroism like that of Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions 
the valiant old soldier. It is senseless and cruel. and our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardiz- 
In homes for the aged and infirm, in city and county ‘®g thousands of lives. 
institutions for the poor, lives are being needlessly sacri- With a one cent post card you might save lives. 


ficed. It goes on endlessly in spite of the existence of a Who knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free 
simple and sure means of preventing holocausts—auto- booklet that tells just what to do? 
matic sprinkiers. Read—* Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 
With the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System there Write for this free interesting book today. Read and inform yourself fully on 
is always a guard on duty no matter how deserted or this all important matter and pass the book around among your friends. Ask 
h h the superintendents of the schools, hospitals and asylums in your community 
remote the corner where the fire starts. When the fire whether your children, relatives and friends are properly safeguarded from this 


starts the water starts. danger. If not, then use your best endeavors to improve conditions before a 
fire tragedy occurs. Write now, before you put aside this magazine. Address 


Learn all about this system yourself. Don’t let your Grinnell Company, Inc., 285 West Exchange Street, Providence. R. 1. 









GRINNELL 


Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments, Fittings, Pipe, Valves 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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Pearecr Sorr WATER: 
For Your USE 


ATER that will not chap the hands or 
roughen the skin, that leaves the hair 
soft and Huffy and comfortably clean, that 
improves the complexion and takes away the 
sting of wind, dust and sun—fresh, clear, 
velvety soft water. 
haven’t you often wished for this delightful home 
comiort! 
You can now have, from every faucet, water as soft as 
falling rain. ‘There has been found and put in practi- 
cal use, a mineral which Nature has blessed with the 
power to solten water. 


SERINITE 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


TRADE MARK 


Nature’s Water Softener 





The Refinite Water Softener attaches to the supply 
pipe in the basement. Water for your use is softened 
perfectly by simply passing thru a bed of Refinite 
mineral in this system. 


Refinite systems are used the country over, in textile mills, 
water of no hardness is so essential; in laundries, to 
ave soap and soda and make possible the laundering of silks, 
voolens, blankets and all washable fine fabrics; in beauty parlors, 
in hotels, hospitals, institutions, in steam power plants to pre- 


vent boiler scale, and in homes. 


Require no expert supervision, practi- 
sily installed—Reasonable in price. 


little space 


\re ea 


They occupy 
cally no attentior 
Let us teli ou about a Refinite 


No obliga- 
ion. Address our nearest office 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 


Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


system for your use 


NEW YORK, 9 E. 40th St. CHICAGO, ~- 908 S. Michigan Ave. SANFRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
DETROIT, - 502 Lincoln Bldg. CINCINNATI, 410 Traction Bldg. ATLANTA, - ~- 320 Hurt Bldg. 
BUFFALO 411 Liberty Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 703 Plymouth Bldg. PUEBLO, - - Thatcher Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave.Temple LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bidg. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 209 Walker Bldg. DENVER, 513 Mercantile Bldg. 
SPOKANE, 1015 Old Natl. Bank Bidg. 


CLEVELAND, 129 Arcade Bidg 
TORONTO, 23 Seott St 
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First Hate — Continued from page 23 





fishing was over on the Atlantic side, I took 
a run back to Vancouver and fished there for 
a bit. Lwent up the Campbell River and had 
some rattling sport. Then I grew tired of 
the rod and decided to go after wapiti for a 
change. | came back to Victoria and de- 
cided finally to go up the west coast of the 
Island. By tuck L happened to pick up a good 
guide, and we started off together. 

“Outfitting two days later at a small place 
the steamer stopped at, the guide said we 
needed another man to help pack our kit 
over portages and so forth, but the only fellow 
available was a Siwash of whom he dis- 
approved. He was lazy, a drunkard, a liar, 
and even worse. We preferred to go withou 
the Siwash, and off we started. 

“At first our luck was bad. Cnly after a 
fortnight’s hunting, did | manage to get a 
decent head. 

“We were then near the head waters of a 
little river that ran down into the Inlet; 
heavy rains had made the river rise; running 
down stream was a risky job, what with old 
log-jams shifting and new ones forming; 
and, after many narrow es.apes, we upset one 
afternoon and had the misfortune to lose a 
lot of our kit, amongst it most of our cart- 
ridges. We could only muster a few between 
us. The guide had a dozen; I had two, 
just enough, we considered, to take us out all 
right. Still, it was an infernal nuisance 
We camped at once to dry out our soaked 
things in front of a big fire. The guide suggest- 
ed my filling in the time by taking a look at 
the next little valley, which ran parallel to 
ours. He had seen some good heads over 
there a few weeks ago. I started at once, 
taking my two cartridges with me. 

“Signs of wapiti were plentiful, though 
[ never came up with a single beast all 
the afternoon. Blacktail deer were every- 
where, but the wapiti remained invisible. 
Providence, or whatever you like to call 
that fate which there is no escaping in our 
lives, made me save my two cartridges.” 

Ericssen stopped a minute then. It was 
not to light his pipe nor sip his whiskey. Nor 
was it because the remainder of his story 
failed in the recollection of any vivid detail 

“Tell us the lot, ” pleaded Lawson. 


JERICSSEN looked up. His friend’s remark 
had helped him to make up his mind. 

“Right,” he said. “Tl tell you every- 
thing. I’m not imaginative, as you know, 
and my amount of superstition, I should 
judge, is microscopic. But as I stood there, 
in that lonely valley, where only the noises 
of wind and water were audible, and no 
human being within reach, except my guide, 
some miles away, a curious feeling came over 
me that I find difficult to describe. I felt” 
he made an effort to get the word out — “I 
felt creepy.” 

“You!” murmured Lawson with an in- 
credulous smile. “ You — creepy!” 

“T felt creepy aud afraid,” continued the 
other with conviction. “I had the sensation 
of being seen by some one. It was so unlikely 
that any one was near me in that god-forsaken 
bit of wilderness, that I simply couldn't 
believe it at first. But the feeling persisted. 
I felt absolutely positive that somebody was 
not far away among the red maples, behind 
a boulder, across the little stream perhaps 
It was not an animal. It was human. Also 
it was hostile. I was in danger. 

“You may laugh, both of you, but I assure 
you the feeling was so positive that I crouched 
down instinctively to hide myself behind a 
rock. My first thought, that the guide had 
followed me, I at once discarded. It was 
not the guide. It was an enemy. 

“No, no, I thought of no one in particular. 
No name, no face occurred to me. Merely 
that an enemy was on my trail, that he saw 
me and I did not see him, and that he was 
near enough to me to — well, to take in- 
stant action. 

** Another curious detail I must also mention, 
About half an hour before, having given up 
all hope of seeing wapiti, I had decided to 
kill a blacktail deer for meat. A good shot 
offered itself, not thirty yards away. I 
aimed. But just as I was going to pull the 
trigger, a queer emotion touched me, and I 
lowered the rifle. It was exactly as though 
a voice said ‘Don’t!’ I heard no voice, mind 
you; it was an emotion only, a feeling, a warn- 
ing, if you like. I didn’t fire, anyhow. 

“ But now, as I crouched behind that rock, 
I remembered this curious little incident, and 
was glad I had not used up my last two cart- 


ridges. More than that I cannot tell you 
Things of that kind are new te me. They're 
difficult to explain. But they were real. 

“T crouched there, wondering what on earth 
was happening to me, and feeling a bit of a 
fool, if you want to know, when, suddenly. 
over the top of the boulder, I saw something 
moving. It was a man’s hat. I peered can- 
tiously. Some sixty yards away the bushes 
parted and two men came out on to the river's 
bank. AndI knew them both. One was the 
Siwash. The other was Hazel. Before | 
had time to think, I cocked my rifle.” 

“Hazel! Good Lord!” exclaimed the two 
listeners. 

“For a moment I was too surprised to do 
anything but cock that rifle. [ waited. For 
what puzzled me was that, after all, Hazel 
had not seen me. It was only the feeling of 
his beastly proximity that had made me feel 
I was seen and watched by him. There was 
something else, too, that made me pause 
before — er — doing anything. Two other 
things, in fact. One was that I was so intense- 
ly interested in watching the fellow’s actions. 
Obviously, he had the same uneasy sensation 
that I had. His rifle, I saw, was cocked 
and ready; he kept looking behind him, peer- 
ing this way and that, and sometimes ad- 
dressing a remark to the Siwash at his side.” 

“And the other thing that stopped you?” 
urged Lawson, impatiently interrupting. 

Ericssen turned with a look of grim humor 
on his face. 

“Some confounded or perverted sense of 
chivalry in me, I suppose,” he said, “that 
made it impossible to shoot him down in cold 
blood, or, rather, without letting him have a 
chance. For my blood was far from cold at 
that moment. Perhaps, too, I wanted the 
satisfaction of letting him know who] fired 
the shot that was to end his vile existence.” 

He laughed again. “It was rat and ferret 
in the human kingdom,” he went on, “but 
I wanted my rat to have a chance, I suppose. 
Anyhow, though I had perfect shot in front 
of me at easy distance, I did not fire. In- 
stead I got up, holding my cocked rifle ready, 
finger on trigger, and came out of my hiding 
place. Icalled to him. ‘Hazel, you beast! 
So there you are —at last!’ * , 

“He turned, but turned away from me, 
offering his horrid back. The direction of 
the voice he misjudged. He pointed down 
stream, and the Siwash turned to look. 
Neither of them had seen me yet. There 
was a big log-jam below them. The roar of 
the water in their ears concealed my footsteps. 
I was, perhaps, twenty paces from them when 
Hazel, with a jerk of his whole body, abruptly 
turned clean round and faced me. 

“The amazement on his face changed in- 
stantly to hatred and resolve. He acted with 
incredible rapidity. I think the unexpected 
suddenness of his turn made me lese a precious 
second or two. Anyhow he was ahead of 
me. He flung his rifle to his shoulder. ‘You 
devil!’ I heard his voice. ‘I’ve got you at 
last!’ His rifle cracked. The hair stirred 
just above my ear. 

“He had missed! 

“Before he could draw back his bolt for 
another shot I had acted. 

“*You’re not fit to live!’ I shouted, as my 
bullet crashed into his temples. I had the 
satisfaction, too, of knowing that he heard 
my words; I saw the swift expression of frus- 
trated loathing in his eyes. 

“He fell like an ox, his face splashing in 
the stream. ... . I shoved the body out. 
I saw it sucked beneath the log-jam instantly. 
It disappeared. There could be no inquest 
on him, I reflected comfortably. Hazel was 
gone; gone from this earth, from my life, our 
mutual hatred over at last!” 

The speaker paused a moment. 

“Odd,” he continued presently, “ very odd 
indeed.” He turned to the others. “I felt 
quite sorry for him suddenly. I suppose 
the philosophers are right when they gas 
about hate being very close to love... . ” 

His friends contributed no remark. 

“Then I came away,” he resumed shortly 
“My wife — well, you know the rest, don't 
you? I told her the whole thing. She — she 
said nothing. But she married me, you see.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Baynes 
was the first to break it. 

“But — the Siwash?” he asked. 

Lawson turned upon him with something 
of contemptuous impatience. 

“He told you he had two cartridges 
Didn't you hear him?” 

Ericssen, smiling grimly, said nothing 
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m The vest pocket camera that will really go in the vest pocket. 
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‘cf Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, with meniscus 

re achromatic lens and Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter, $ 9.49 
Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, Special, with 
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A Bit of Detail: 


You don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak, you 
wear it, like your watch. 

It’s so small, so smooth, so unobtrusive 
that you always have it with you, ready for 
the unexpected that is sure to happen. The 
films are small and inexpensive, a roll of 8 
exposures costs but 21 cents, and enlargements 
from the subjects that you care most about, 
are readily made at smal] cost. The $9.49 
Model is entirely of metal in a handsome black enamel finish, the Specza/s, are covered with a 
pin-grain Morocco, just suited to the dainty little instruments and their anastigmat lenses are full) 











corrected and carefully tested. | 
Both models have a fixed focus, finders for both horizontal and vertical pictures, efficient 
shutters and have the Autographic feature. The Vest Pocket Kodak is as right as a watch. 
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The Ready-to-Wear Car 


by S. Ward Seeley 


custom 


specially-built 
automobile 
which a 
wealthy woman 
rides Fifth Avenue or Michi- 
gan Boulevard to-day is 
yours and mine to-morrow 
for a tenth of the price 
Do you doubt it? Think 
hack ten years for a more startling contrast, 
to the days when for $5,000 one could buy a 
fairly good car with a body that seems to us 


body in 


now like a peculiar perversion of a horse- 
drawn carriage At that time this same 
wealthy woman was riding in a little 


better car that cost $8,000 and aroused envy 
whenever the $3,000 car saw it. He 
didn’t realize that expensive experimentation 
was being done on it for his benefit and ours 
lo day, both mac hines seem so far behind 
that just to show their pictures is to arouse a 
laugh To-day, any one with $1,500 can 
have better car, and a better-looking car, 
than our millionaires could have had then 


user 


at any price 

\ll will say that the cause of the progress 
has been natural competition, but few realize 
that the medium of progress in automobile 
body building has been the custom job, the 
built for a 
This special body business as carried on in 
manufacturing cities of America 
and Europe the foundation from 
which have been evolved the 
of “stock 


perfection of to-day on 


special body single customer 
the great 
has hee n 
Various types 
had in their 


a hundred different 


bodies that can be 


makes of automobiles 


Written. especially for 


MeClure’s Automobile Department 
Edited by Waldemar Kaempffert 


Editor of the Popular Science Monthly 


ufacturers took their models when they were 


able to install body departments within 
their own plants. 
Of course, the problems were simple 


enough in the beginning; nearly everybody 
wanted an open car, a touring car, simply 
be ause most carriages were open, So one 
or two carriage seats on a frame were all 
that were thought Not much 
style was needed, very little was possible, 
and, to admit the truth that causes so many 
laughs in the pictures of fifteen years ago, no 
beauty was achieved. The car of those days 
was made in three bumps, one a plateau for 
the engine, the second a craggy mountain 
range that was the front seat, and the third 
a duplicate of the first but a little worse in 
riding experience, if anything. 

Presently, doors came to connect the two 
mountain ranges, to raise the floor of the 
valley between, and finally, after a great 
struggle in 1911, the automobile makers and 
the body makers and the public finally ad- 
mitted that the front was entitled to 
have doors, too. Then the sharp seat backs 
began to soften and to drop. Somebody of 
an artistic turn of mind stuck a band of white 
“corporation” 


necessary. 


seat 


paint around a body whose 


had offended his eve, and the 
straight-line idea of to-day 
was accepted as the ultimate 
working basis, expression of 
the motion of the car itself 
being achieved. 

All this, it should be firmiy 
remembered, went on_ first 
in the special shops, shops 
that had been making carriage bodies for 
several generations, shops where the senior 
workmen knew no mathematics nor engineer- 
ing. but instead selected their materials of 
wood and iron and leather and paint and 
varnish by instinct and experience. The 
automobile bodies of 1920 are made in fac- 
tories that are run on a scientific basis, where 
detailed drawings and specifications make 
their tasks easy for the workmen, who can be 
trained quickly for their work, and who can 
produce individually many times what the 
old cut-and-try expert did. 

This quantity production that has been 
such a marvelous feature of the automobile 
industry is so often commented upon purely 
from the mechanical side of so many chassis 
assembled in so many hours that it is fre- 
quently forgotten that the body is subject to 
the same process, and reaps the same bene- 
fits. At this very moment there are being 
produced in Detroit, in any automobile cen- 
ter, better bodies at a cost to the manufac- 
turer of $800 each than could have been 
bought five years ago for $3,000. And more 
important to the automobile users of Amer- 
ica, those bodies sold with the car, over the 
counter, so to speak, are as suitable to the 
average owner = is 


any he could have 





Motor Truck Information No 


Automobile Editor, MeClure’s Magazine 
25 West 44th Street, New York City 


send me, without cost, a copy of your booklet by Waldemar 
‘The Motor Truck in Business.” 


Check here if you desire to have sent to you manufacturers’ literature 


various makes of trucks. 


In fact, in the first 
vears of the automo- 
hile industry there 
was no such thing as 
it stock body, as it bs ‘ 
now known. In 1900 I ree 
ind even im 1905 
most of the autome 
bile bodies came, not 
from the automobil 
Secteslon fet Senne Gentlemen:- 
the carriage makers, Please 
many from the very Kaemplflert, 
same makers whose 
names are still fa Name 
mous among the rich 
The st hoes were Address 
the first that the 
automobile industry 
had, and it was from describing the 
them that the grow 
ing automobile man 





built to his special 
order for $3,000 to- 
day. ‘ 

matter what 
type of car a buyer 
wants he can find it 
in a stock model 
turned out by sev- 
eral manufacturers 
Only the person who 
wants the unusual, 
the tailor-made, who 
has particular ideas 
of his own as to what 
his car should be, 
cannot be satisfied 
quickly in an hour's 
tour of Automobile 
Row in his home 
town. These par 
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Picked By the Government 
Chosen By Big Business 


GMC 3/2 to 1 Ton Truck Fastest Selling High 
Grade All-Purpose Truck On the Market 


Since the very beginning of the motor truck in- 


as it stood for class AA in place of a design developed 


dustry the whole country has been looking for the 
all-around Truck. 


Just as the ordinary, general-purpose wagon is the 
evolution into a standard design of many varying 


by Government engineers. 


Again the GMC % Ton Model had measured up to 
the need—it had done more, for its great margin of 
safety justified Government engineers in adapting it 


types, men have expected a 
standard all-purpose truck to 
some day be developed. 


This long-expected product 
of experience in truck build- 
ing and truck utility actually 
has arrived in the finished 
and proved design of Model 
16, GMC % to 1 ton truck, 


The development of this 
GMC model is a story of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Its makers, as happens in 
many a success, builded bet- 
ter than they knew. The * ton 
GMC took hold and reached 
out away beyond even what 
its designers had set as its 
standard of utility. 


So well did this truck per- 
form that it attracted the at- 
tention of the United States 
Government. 


When trouble broke out on 
the Mexican border it was 
put into strenuous ambue 


lance service. When the United States joined the 








What the Government Did 


Adopted GMC Model 16 just as it stood 
as the AA standard for all military pur- 
poses in both the 34 ton and 1 ton classes. 
Its record can be told by any returned 
soldier. 


What Big Business Is Doing 


Selecting GMC Model 16 in larger and 
larger numbers for both 34 ton and 1 ton 
requirements, in fleets and for single 
truck service. 


Proving by experience the correctness of 
the Government’s judgment through the 
economy, durability, flexibility and wide 
range of performance of this—America’s 
Standard All-Purpose Truck. 








for both the *%{ ton and 1 ton 
classification. 


GMC Model 16 has speed 
and flexibility for the greatest 
range of action over roads of 
the most extreme character. 
It possessed the super-strength 
of chassis and developed mo- 
tive power that enabled it to 
qualify in the one ton class. 


The success of Model 16 is 
the outcome of very definite 
principles in Motor Truck en- 
gineering—the principle that 
a truck will yield in service 
only according to the quality 
in its construction. 


But there is more than high 
quality of material in Model 
16 GMC. There is plain 
horse sense in the general 
balance of units, to the end 
that the greatest range of use- 
fulness may be covered by a 
single truck model. 


These considerations in the 
make-up of Model 16 indi- 


cate that it is the greatest truck value in its class, 


Allies in the World War the GMC * Ton Model was 
put into active service both here and overseas with 
high credit. 


When the War Department sought to classify the 
various motor trucks according to a fixed number of 
standard models this GMC 3; ton truck was picked 





GMC Trucks are made by the General Motors 
Truck Company, the exclusive truck making unit 
of the General Motors Corporation. Behind GMC 
Trucks, then, is the backing of the strongest and 
most important organization in the automotive 


industry. 





Pontiac, Michigan 


trucks 


GENERAL MoTorRS TRUCK COMPANY 


(592) 
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Poetry of motion 





Sedan ae your expectations high before you 

ride in it, because this surprising new 
Winton Six is no ordinary car. Neither 
is it a car with a trick motor that demon- 


strates well and then loses the knack. 


Victoria 
“yy ’ 
lown Car 
Limousine 

Its amazing performances are real and 
inbred. ‘They are the fruit of twelve years 
of devotion to the one task of perfecting 
the famous Winton six-cylinder motor. 

Year by year that motor hasir.proved. 
loday it is superb, as if touched by magic. 
How smoothly it does its great work, and 
what a beautiful car its power enlivens 
with the poetry of motion. 


that’s it. The Winton Six 


has it abundantly. 


Charm 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


104 Berea Road, Cleveland. Ohio 
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Generating Sets are manufactur ympany in a 


PANISH taught by our correspondence method. 30 lessons. 

Also Portuguese. New courses will start soon. 2.0 wearisome 
grammars, practical lessons prepared by staff with 17 years 
personal experience in Latin America. Terms very moderate. 
Write for particulars to Pan-American Club, 822 Victoria 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Your Child’s 20.°"us "Mic 
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or girl « the school you 
School Directory will put vou in touch wi*' 
levelop the fullest moral, mental and 


chor nd colleges equipped to 
Education I al ‘ spacities of : r Ms n and daughter 






GIVEN TO YOU 


« Larkin Factory-to-Family Saving 


Picture this handsome William and Mary Rocker in your 
living-room or parlor. By simply buying your everyday house- 
hold needs, soaps, pure foods, toilet articles, etc, direct from 
the Larkin Factories, you obtain this Rocker as your Larkin 
Premium, GIVEN YOU as your Factory-to-Family Saving. 
The Rocker is one of many Larkin Premiums which 
have helped to beautify over a million American homes. 


New Catalog FREE 


Illustrates over 1500 beautiful Larkin Premiums furniture 
silverware, jewelry, rugs, cut glass, wearing apparel, etc., as 
well as 000 Larkin Products of highest excellence with which 
they are GIVEN. Send today—-NOW, for your Free copy 
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ticular people are not numerous, but they 
are powerful. Some years ago one of them 
experimented with an electric lighting sys- 
tem on his car that used oil and acetylene. 
An agile manufacturer caught the idea, and 
to-day we all have electric-lighted cars. The 
electric starter went through the same pro- 
When electric current became avail- 
able for lighting, somebody had a little fix- 
ture designed to hold a small lamp in the in- 
side of his limousine. It probably cost him 
$125 to have that done the way he wanted 
it. To-day thousands of such fixtures are 
turned out at $5 each and even less. You 
will find them in stock models, even in taxi- 
cabs. Quantity production of a good idea 
brought it within reach of all 

That is how the closed car has been able 
to swing so strongly to the front. It origin- 
ated in the city, where society demanded it 
as the successor to the cab. It grew in size, 
in window space, it followed the various 
limousine-landaulet modifications, and _be- 
fore the industry really was aware it was 
being run all over the country. For at least 
three years there have been two kinds of 
touring in America — open car and closed 
car; open for summer and closed for winter 
And the doctor runs out every day in the 
year, m every county in every state, in his 
two-passenger coupé, a style that some one 
in Paris adapted from a horse-drawn body, 
which some one in America copied, and 
which automobile makers soon put into 
quantity production for us all to buy and 
ride in. 

It is the same body in lines and essential 
fittings that has been turned out at many 
times its cost, that is still being so made for 
individual buyers. The only things that the 
man with the large pocketbook can get in his 
special order automobile are the things that 


cess 


do not count to any one but him If he 
wants the door and roof panels inlaid with 
rare exotic woods from the Orient, with 
mother of pearl, and with designs worked in 
gold, he can have it all for a price If he 
wants the upholstery done in silk, woven 
with his monogram or crest, he can have it, 
he can have arm chairs of carved black wal- 
nut; he can have a Chinese rug on the floor 
But the essentials that bear all these things 
are yours and mine for a fraction of the price 
and time and none of the trouble except that 
of writing a check. 

Do you want a limousine? a sedan? a 
coupé? You can have one for $1,200; or for 
$3,000, which is a fair average price for a 
closed body; or you can pay any amount 
you wish, but after reaching a certain 
amount, perhaps all that you pay above it is 
for an imported name and the pleasure of 
having “something different.” Yet this 
sometimes adds so much weight to the car 
that tires are worn out quickly and the gaso- 
line bill grows beyond all reason. And, too, 
after a customer has purchased a special 
body or car, he is often much dissatisfied 
with it, for it may not be exactly what he has 
wanted or expected. 

Before production is started even on a 
model that seems to have proved itself, most 
automobile factories and those body factories 
that produce in quantity construct full size 
models of wax placed over a foundation of 
timbers. The designer then models the wax 
to get exactly the right outlines, a replica 
of the exterior 1s made by hand in metal 
sheets that are fastened over the timbers 
after the wax is removed, and the body is 
then ready for the development of its m- 
terior, Then it undergoes long testing im 
actual use before it is finally adopted and 
made in quantity for users everywhere. 





The Maternal Feminine 
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rather foreign looking 

The boy, Eugene, had the beauty which 
should have been the girl's Very tall, very 
Liond, with the straight nose and wistful 
eyes of the Flora of twenty years ago 
“If only Adele could have had his looks,” 
his mother used to say. “They're wasted 
on aman He doesn’t need them but a 
girl does Adele will have to be well- 
dressed and interesting. And that’s such 
hard work.” 

Flora said she worshiped her children 
And she actually sometimes still coquetted 
heavily with her husband. At twenty she 
had been addicted to baby talk when 
endeavoring to coax something out of 


some one. Her admirers had found it 
irresistible. At forty it was awful. Her 
selfishness was colossal. She affected a 


semi-invalidism and for fifteen years had 
spent one day a week in bed. She took 
no exercise and a great deal of baking 
soda and tried to fight her fat with baths 
Fifteen or twenty years had worked a start- 
ling change in the two sisters, Flora the beau- 
tiful, and Sophy the plain. It was more than 
a mere physical change. It was a spiritual 
thing, though neither knew or marked it. 
Each had taken on weight, the one solidly, 
comfortably; the other flabbily, unhealthily. 
With the encroaching fat Flora’s small, deli- 
cate features seemed, somehow, to disappear 
in her face, so that you saw it as a large white 
surface bearing indentations, ridges and hol- 
lows like one of those enlarged photographs 
of the moon's surface as seen through a tele- 
scope 4 self-centered face, and mislead- 
ingly placid. Aunt Sophy’s large plain 
features, plumply padded now, impressed 
you as indicating strength, courage and a 
great human understanding. 

From her husband and her children Flora 
exacted service that would have chafed a 
galley slave to rebellion. She loved to lie in 
bed, in a lavender bed-jacket with ribbons, 
and be read to by Adele or Eugene, or her 
husband They all hated it. 

“She just wants to be waited on, and 
petted, and admired,” Adele had stormed 
one day, in open rebellion, to her Aunt Sophy 
“She uses it as an excuse for everything and 
has, ever since "Gene and I were children 
She's as strong as an ox." Nota very lady- 
like or daughterly speech, but shockingly 
true 

Years before, a generous but misguided 


« Woman friend, coming in to call, had been 


ushered in to where Mrs. Baldwin lay 
propped up in a nest of pillows. 

“Well, I don’t blame you,” the caller had 
gushed. “If I looked the way you do in 
bed I'd stay there forever Don't tell me 
you're sick, with all that lovely color!” 

Flora Baldwin had rolled her eyes ceiling- 
ward. “Nobody ever gives me credit for all 
my suffering and ill-health And just be- 
cause all my blood is in my cheeks.” 

Flora was ambitious, socially, but too lazy 
to make the effort necessary for success. in 
that direction. 

**T love my family,” she would say. “* They 
fill my life. After all, that’s a profession in 
itself — being a wife and mother ” 

She showed her devotion by taking no 
interest whatever in her husband’s land 
schemes; by forbidding Eugene to play foot- 
ball at school for fear he might be injured; 
by impressing Adele with the necessity for 
vivacity and modishness because of what she 
called her unfortunate lack of beauty 

“1 don’t understand it,” she used to say in 
the child’s very presence. ‘“‘Her father’s 
handsome enough, goodness knows; and | 
wasn't such a fright when I was a girl. And 
look at her Little dark skinny thing.” 

The boy, Eugene grew up a very silent, 
handsome, rather shy young fellow. The 
girl dark, voluble, and rather interesting. 
The husband was more and more immersed 
in his business; absent from home for long 
periods. Irritable after some of these home- 
comings; boisterously high-spirited following 
other trips. Now growling about household 
expenses and unpaid bills; now urging the 
purchase of some almost prohibitive luxury 
Any one but a nagging, self-absorbed and 
vain woman such as Flora would have 
marked these unmista}.able signs. But Flora 
was a taker, not a giver She thought her- 
self affectionate because she craved affection 
unduly. She thought herself a fond mother 
because she insisted on having her children 
with her, under her thumb, marking their 
devotion as a prisoner marks time with his 
feet, stupidly. shufflingly, advancing not « 
step 

Sometimes 
level-headed, 
tried to stop it 

‘You expect too much of your husban« 
and children,” she said one day, bluntly, to 
her sister 

‘I'” Flora’s dimpled hands had flown to 
her breast like « wounded thing. “1! You'r 


the 
this 


Sophy, 
seeing 


clear eyed and 
state of affairs, 
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What Does Your 
Mirror Reflect? 


Are you proud and satis- 
fied because it reflects a 
skin that is healthy, glow- 
ing and altogether charm- 
ing? 


Or are you discouraged be- 
cause you have tried so many 
recommended treatments and 


still your skin looks muddy, oil; 


and colorless? 


Give Resinol Soap a trial. 
Its soothing, refreshing lather, 
earches every pore, and helps to 
cleanse them from the impuriti 
which have lodged there, giving 


the skin a chance to breathe 


OLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND 
DEALERS IN TOILET GOODS 
rRiAl FREE DEPT. 6-C, 
ESINOL, BALTIMORE, 


Resinol Shaving Stick delightfu 
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! There isn’t a more devoted wife and 
nailer in the world. - That’s the trouble. I 
love them too much.” 

“Well, then,” grimly,“ stop it for a change. 
That’s half Eugene’s nervousness — your 
fussing over him. He’s eighteen. Give him 
a chance. You're weakening him. And 
stop dinning that society stuff into Adele’s 
ears. She's got brains, that child. Why, 
just yesterday, in the workroom, she got 
hold of some satin and a shape and turned 
out a little turban that Angie Hatton —” 

“Do you mean to tell me that Angie Hat- 
ton saw my Adele working in your shop! 
Now, look here, Sophy. You're earning 
your living, and it’s to your credit. You're 
my sister. But I won't have Adele asso- 
ciated in the minds of my friends with your 
bat store, understand. I won't have it. 
That isn’t what I sent her away to an expen- 


| sive school for. To have her come back and 


sit around a millinery workshop with a lot of 
little cheap shoddy sewing girls. Now under- 
stand, I won’t have it! You don’t know what 
it is to be a mother. You don’t know what 


| it is to have suffered. If you had brought 
| two children into the world —”’ 





So then, it had come about, during the 
years between their childhood and their 
youth, that Aunt Sophy received the burden 
of their confidences, their griefs, their per- 
plexities. She seemed, somehow, to under- 
stand in some miraculous way, and to make 
the burden a welcome one. 

“Well, now, you tell Aunt Sophy all about 
it. Stop crying, Della. How can Aunt 
Sophy hear when you're crying! That’s my 
baby. Now, then.” 

This when they were children. But with 


| the years the habit clung and became fixed. 


There was something about Aunt Sophy’s 
house — the old frame house with the warty 
stucco porch. For that matter, there was 
something about the very shop downtown, 
with its workroom in the rear, that had a 
cosy, homelike quality never possessed by 
the big Baldwin house. H. Charnsworth 
Baldwin had built a large brick mansion, in 
the Tudor style, on a bluff overlooking the 
Fox River, in the best residence section of 
Chippewa. It was expensively and correctly 
furnished. The hall console alone was 


| enough to strike a preliminary chill to your 


heart. 

The millinery workroom, winter days, was 
always bright and warm and snug. The air 
was a little close, perhaps, and stuffy, but 
with a not unpleasant smell of dyes, and 
stuffs, and velvet, and glue, and steam, and 
flatiron, and a certain heady scent that Julia 
Gold, the head trimmer, always used. There 
was a sociable cat, white, with a dark gray 
patch on his throat and a swipe of it across 
one flank that spoiled him for style and 
beauty but made him a comfortable looking 
cat to have around. Sometimes, on very 
cold days, or in the rush season, the girls 
would not go home to dinner or supper, but 
would bring their lunches and cook coffee 
over a little gas heater in the corner. Julia 
Gold, especially, drank quantities of coffee. 
Aunt Sophy had hired her from Chicago. 
She had been with her for five years. She 
said Julia was the best trimmer she had ever 
had. Aunt Sophy often took her to New 
York or Chicago on her buying trips. Julia 
had not much genius for original design, or 
she would never have been content to be 
head milliner in a small town shop. But she 
could copy a fifty-dollar model from memory, 
down to the last detail of crown and brim. 
It was a gift that made her invaluable. 

The boy, Eugene, used to like to look at 
Julia Gold. Her hair was very black and her 
face was very white, and her eyebrows met in 
a thick dark line. Her face, as she bent over 
her work, was sullen and brooding, but when 
she lifted her head suddenly, in conversation, 
vou were startled by a vivid flash of teeth, 
and eyes and smile. Her voice was deep and 
low. She made you a little uncomfortable. 
Her eyes seemed always to be asking some- 


made her hair look blacker and her skin 
whiter, by contrast. Sometimes Eugene or 
Adele or both would drop in and the four 
would play bridge. Aunt Sophy played a 
shrewd and canny game, Adele a rather bril- 
liant one, Julia a wild and disastrous hand 
always, and Eugene so badly that only Julia 
would take him on as a partner. Mrs. Bald- 
win never knew about these evenings. 

It was on one of these occasions that Aunt 
Sophy, coming unexpectedly into the living- 
room from the kitchen where she and Adele 
were foraging for refreshments after the 
game, beheld Julia Gold and Eugene, arms 
clasped about each other, cheek to cheek. 
They started up as she came in and faced 
her, the woman defiantly, the boy bravely. 
Julia Gold was thirty (with reservations) at 
that time, and the boy not quite twenty-one. 

“How long?” said Aunt Sophy, quietly. 
She had a mayonnaise spoon and a leaf of 
lettuce in her hand at the time, and still she 
did not look comic. 

“Tm crazy about her,” said Eugene. 
“We're crazy about each other. We're 
going to be married.” 

Aunt Sophy listened for the reassuring 
sound of Adele’s spoons and plates in the 
kitchen. She came forward. “Now lis- 
ten —- ” she began. 

“I love him,” said Julia Gold, dramati- 
cally. “I love him!” 

Except that it was very white and, some- 
how, old looking, Aunt Sophy’s face was as 
benign as always. “Now look here, Julia 
my girl. That isn’t love and you know it. 
I'm an old maid but I know what love js 
when I see it. I’m ashamed of you, Julia. 
Sensible woman like you. Hugging and kiss- 
ing a boy like that, and old enough to be his 
mother, pretty near.” 

“*Now look here, Aunt Soph! I’m fond of 
you but if you're going to talk that way- 
Why, she’s wonderful. She's taught me 
what it means to really —” 

“Oh, my land!” Aunt Soph sat down, 
looking, suddenly, very sick and old. 

And then, from the kitchen, Adele's clear 
young voice. “Heh! What's the idea! I'm 
not going to do all the work. Where's every- 
body?” 

Aunt Soph started up again. She came 
up to them and put a hand —a capable, 
firm, steadying hand on the arm of each. 
The woman drew back but the boy did not. 

“Will you promise me not to do anything 
for a week? Just a week! Will you promise 
me? Will you?” 

“Are you going to tell father?” 

“Not for a week if you'll promise net to 
see each other in that week. No, I don't 
want to send you away, Julia. I don’t want 
to — You're not a bad girl. It’s just 
He’s never had — at home they never gave 
him a chance. Just a week, Julia. Just a 
week, Eugene. We can talk things over 
then.” 

Adele’s footsteps coming from the kitchen. 

“Quick!” 

“I promise,” said Eugene. 

Julia said nothing. 

“Well, really,” said Adele, from the door- 
way, “you're a nervy lot, sitting around 
while I slave in the kitchen. "Gene, see if 
you can open the olives with this fool can- 
opener. I tried.” 

There is no knowing what she expected to 
do in that week, Aunt Sophy; what miracle 
she meant to perform. She had no plan in 
her mind. Just hope. She looked strangely 
shrunken and old, suddenly. But when, 
three days later, the news came that America 
was to go into the War she knew that her 
prayers were answered. 

Flora was beside herself. “Eugene won't 
have to go. He isn’t quite twenty-one, thank 
God! And by the time he is it will be over. 
Surely.” She was almost hysterical. 

Eugene was in the room. Aunt Sophy 
looked at him and he looked at Sophy. In 
her eyes was a question. In his was the an- 
swer. They said nothing. The next day 






thing. Around the work-table, mornings, Eugene enlisted. In three days he was gone. 

v= may have your choice of instruments and a complete she used to relate the dream she had had Flora took to her bed. Next day Adele, a 
musical outfit for a week's free trial in your own home. Outfit includes the night before. In these dreams she was faint unwonted color marking her cheeks, 
case, music rack, all accessories, instruction book, etc., at factory price. always being pursued by a lover. “And walked ifito her mother’s bedroom and stood 

y tanner ety then I woke up, screaming.” Neither she at the side of the recumbent figure. Her 





nor the sewing girls knew what she was father, his hands clasped behind him, was 
revealing in these confidences of hers. But pacing up and down, now and then kicking a 
\unt Sophy, the shrewd, somehow sensed it. cushion that had fallen to the floor. He was 

“You're alone too much, evenings. That’s chewing a dead cigar, one side of his face 
what comes of living in a boarding-house. twisted curiously over the cylinder in his 
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Mavis is preferred! 


Mavis Face Pow- 
der is tore delicate and 
it stays on better. 
Mavis Rouge blends 
perfectly with your 
co plexion. 

Mavis Talc is the larg- 
est selling talc in the 
world! 

Mavis Perfume, Toilet 
Water, Sachet, Soap— 
all the Mavis prepara- 
tions—with their won- 
derfully delightful fra- 
erance—combine to 
make you truly 


IRRESISTIBLE! 
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California Syrup of Figs 


California Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna” 


Full directions for children of all ages are plainly 
You must look for our 
The California | Fig Syrup Company. 


printed on label. 
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Eugene, anyway. How could he do such a 


| thing! I’ve given my whole life to my chil- 


dren - 

H. Charnsworth kicked the cushion again 
so that it struck the wall at the opposite side 
of the room. Flora drew her breath in be- 
tween her teeth as though a knife had entered 
her heart. 

Adele still stood at the side of the bed, 
looking at her mother. Her hands were 
clasped behind her, too. In that moment, as 
she stood there, she resembled her mother 
and her father so startlingly and simultane- 
ously that the two, had they been less ab- 
sorbed in their own affairs, must have 
marked it. 

The girl's head came up, stiffly. “Listen 
I'm going to marry Daniel Oakley.” 

Daniel Oakley was fifty, and a friend of her 
father’s. For vears he had been coming to 
the house and for years she had ridiculed him 
She and Eugene had called him Sturdy Oak 
because he was always talking about his 
strength and endurance; his walks, his golf, 
his rugged health; pounding his chest mean- 
while and planting his feet far apart. He 
and Baldwin had had business relations as 
well as friendly ones. 

\t this announcement Flora screamed 
and sat up in bed. H. Charnsworth stopped 
short in his pacing and regarded his daughter 
with a queer look; a concentrated look, as 
though what she had said had set in mo- 
tion a whole maze of mental machinery, 
within his brain. 


“When did he ask vou?” 


England and France. [Um not going to be 


Flora, sitting up in bed, was sobbing. “I 
think you might have told your mother, 
Adele. What are children coming to! You 
stand there and say, ‘I'm going to marry 
Daniel Oakley.” Oh, I am so faint . . . all of a 


* He did, but he won't any more, and this 
thing's got to be met. It’s this damned war 
that's done it. Ud have been all right. Peo. 
ple got seared. They wante d their mone y. 
The vy wanted it in cash.’ 

“Speculating with it, were you?” 

“Oh. well, a woman doesn’t understand 
these business deals.” 

“No. naturally.” said Aunt Sophy, “a 
butterfly like me.” 

“Sor hy, for God's sake don't joke now 
I tell vou this will cover it, and eve rything 
will be all right. If I had anybody else to 
come to for the money [| wouldn't ask you 
But you'll get it back. You know that.” 

Aunt Sophy. got up, heavily, and went over 
to her desk. “It was for the chile tren, any- 
way. They won't need it now.” 

He looked up at last. Something in her 
voice. “Who won't? Why won't they?” 

“T don’t know what made me say that 
I had a dream.” 

“ Eugene? “ 

“Yes. 

“Oh, well, we re all nervous. Flora has 
dreams every night and presentiments every 
fifteen minutes. Now look here, Sophy 
About this money. You'll never know how 
grateful I am. Flora doesn’t understand 
these things but I can talk to you. It’s like 
this —* 

“T might as well be honest about jt.” 
Sophy interrupted. “I'm doing it, not for 
you, but for Flora, and Della — and Eugene 
Flora has lived such a sheltered life, T some- 
times wonder if she ever really knew any of 


“He's asked me a dozen times. But it’s | vou — her husband or her children. 1 some- 
. . : different now. All the men will be going to times have the feeling that Della and Eugene 
All druggists sell the reliable and genuine | war. There won't be any left. Look at are my children — were my children.” 


When he came home that night Baldwin 


left.” She turned squarely toward her — told his wife that old Soph was getting queer 

e ° father, her young face set and hard. “You “She talks about the children being hers,” 
Children’s Pleasant Laxative know what I mean. You know what I _ he said. 

mean.” “Oh, well, she’s awfully fond of them.’ 


Flora explained.“ And she’s lived her litth 
narrow life, with nothing to bother her but 
her hats and her house. She doesn’t know 
what it means to suffer as a mother suffers 
poor Sophy.” 
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able lo see very well. LT stayed with him 
every minute of that night and have never 
seen a finer character than he showed during 
all that dreadful fight for life. He had 
several bad sinking attacks that night and 
came through each one simply because of his 
great will power and fighting spirit. After 
each attack he would grip my hand and say, 


“Well, we made it that time, didn’t we, 
nurse? And if you'll only stay with me we'll 
win this fight.” At intervals during the 


night I gave him sips of black coffee which 
was all he could swallow. Each time I gave 
it to him he would ask me if I had had some 
That was only one instance of his thought 

‘Toward morn- 
going to die. I 


fulness even in his suffering. 
ing he asked me if he was 
could not tell him the truth. He needed all 
his strength. I told him he had one chance 
in a thousand. He seemed te become very 
strong then, and sitting bolt upright in bed 
and shaking his fist he said, “Then by the 
Lord I'll fight for it!” We kept him alive 
for three days, and actually thought we had 
won When on the third day 

But even in your sorrow you must be very 
proud to have been the mother of such a 


som. .« « - 


Tam a Wisconsin girl — Madison. When 
this is over and I come home, will you let me 
see you so that I may teil you more than I 


can possibly write? 


Marian Kine.” 


It was in March, six months later, that 
Marian King came. They had hoped for it, 
but never expected it. And she came. 
Four people were waiting in the living-room 
of the big Baldwin house overlooking os 
river. Flora and her husband, Adele and 
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Aunt Sophy. They sat. waiting. Now and 
then Adele would rise, nervously, and go to 
the window that faced the street. Flora was 
weeping with audible sniffs. Baldwin sat in 
his chair frowning a little. a dead cigar in one 
corner of his mouth. Only Aunt Sophy sat 
quietly, waiting 

There was little conversation. Nene in 
the last five minutes Flora broke the 
silence, dabbing at her face with her handker- 
chief as she spoke. 

SOPH Y, how can you sit there like that? 

Not that I don't envy you. Ido. I re- 
member I used to feel sorry for you. lL used to 
suy, “Poor Sophy. But you unmarried ones 
are the happiest, after all. It’s the married 
woman who drinks the cup to the last bitter 
drop. There you sit, Sophy, fifty years old. 
and life hasnt even touched you You 
don’t know how cruel life is.” 

Suddenly, “There!” said Adele. The 
other three in the room stood up and faced 
the door. The sound of a motor stopping 
outside. Daniel Oakley's hearty voice. 
* Well, it only took us five minutes from the 
station. Pretty good!” 

Kootsteps down the hall. Marian King 
stood in the doorway. They faced her, the 
four — Baldwin and Adele and Flora and 
Sophy. Marian King stood a moment, un- 
certainly, her eyes upon them. She looked 
at the two older women with swift, appraising 
glance. Then she came into the room 
quickly and put her two hands on Aunt 
Sophy’s shoulders and looked into her eves 
straight and sure 

“You must be a very proud woman,” she 
said. “You ought to be a very proud 
woman!” 
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them as brainless butterfly creatures with 
never a thought of anything but cocktails, 
cabarets and dress, who are ‘dooming the 
race’ — that’s one of their favorite declara- 
tions —T'm tempted to take him by the 
scruff of the neck and drop him in some first- 
class hospital. Hell leave with his soul 
cleaner and in better working order thap 
when he entered, that is if he has a soul big 
ger than a mustard seed, and the girls won't 
he damaged any by his cluttering up the 
place for a few days. 

“You did not go to church to-day? I 
thought not. Well, 
I'm in a sermonizing mood to-day, 
see Lam getting better. Seriously, 
it does one good to gel down to brass tacks 
and if any one ever asks you 


there's your sermon 
so vou 


though, 


once in a while, 
what I think of the nursing profession, you 
just tell them I said — no, they're not angels, 
they are too practical for that, but — trumps 
every one of them.” 

The respect the Colonel had for the nurses 


in Roosevelt’ Hospital was reciprocated. In 
his stays there on more than one occasion 
something as close to a row as one would ex- 
pect in such a place developed over the 
question as to who should serve him. All 
agreed he was a model patient and good in 
obeying orders, except that he had all of a 
strong man’s opposition to being “ waited 
on.” Tn his sickest hours he always insisted 
on trying to help himself. 

One member of the hospital staff had 
rather an original way of explaining the 
Colonel's agility in obey ing * orders.” 

“The folks here do not give him orders,” 
said this surgeon. They think they do. 
He's just come in, captivated everybody in 
the place and comes pretty near to running 





things. H's what [ suspect he does every- 
where. Personally Ul be glad when he gets 
out. Why? Because the nurses and some 
of the fool doctors in here can then think of 
something beside Roosevelt.” 





The Vice 


in Advice 
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amount of self-esteem, must be 
must persuade him 


is much wisdom and 


a certain 
pleased with himself, 
self that in him there 
ability. 

It is a sort of soothing syrup to remorse, 
an anesthetic for the agony ef mind that 
comes from the realization of stark worthless- 
ness. If you admitted to yourself that you 
were actually good for nothing at home, at 
the club or in your office, you would find the 
first. convenient bridge over the first deep 
water and take the farewell leap. Human 
nature is made of exactly that sort of stuff 

And what is the What 
enables the failure, or the mediocre, or the 
disappointed, to ignore his shortcomings? 
The thing that turns the trick is the thought: 
“Well, IL may not amount to anything as a 
clerk, but Tecan tell Kid Gleason he will 
have lo cover this season if he wants to cop 
the American League pennant again!"“— or, 
“LT never had a chance to make 
salesman, but Lean drop Mayor Jones a note 
this evening 


magic anodyne? 


yin d as a 


explaining how he can give this 
town the best street-cleaning system in the 


work!” 


All this is a variant of failure’s constant 
ery, “Tf L had only had a chance ‘or 
‘Anybody could do what Smith has done 

with Smith’s advantages! 
another 
advice! not a 


name for self- 
million 


Good advice! 
deception. 
miles removed from the 
sions of grandeur 

If the mediocrity would devote to his own 
job the energy he uses up telling successful 
men how to improve on their successes, the 
almshouse populations would take a tremen 
dous drop. Incidentally, a lot of those who 
are headed straight for bankruptcy would 
transform themselves into useful citizens. 


Good 


paranoia s delu- 


Self-advice is a bigger money-maker than 
“good advice.” 
So much for the givers of advice: they 


camouflage their own mistakes by assuming a 
profound knowledge of another fellow’s 
job or they are the “Me, too” then who 
hunt for popularity by agreeing that every- 


body else Is always doing the most effective é 


In either case, the motive back of 
and selfishness is 
serving others! 


thing 
their speech is selfishness; 


not exactly notorious for 


| 








Love and longing, pathos, hope and happiness 
are deftly mingled in the new Stasny Song Hit, 
Over 
sympathetic appeal that charms evervone as 


“I'll Love You All 


soon as they he ar it. 


TASNY 


approval of every heart because it 
is so sympathetic in quality, so univer- 
sal in appeal, so singable. 
everybody “Sings Stasny Songs.” 
They give jollity to 
They are at home on 


make you happier. 
any company. 
any piano, 


You dance to Stasny Music, you hear 
Stasny Song Hits in all the best shows. 
Whenever you dine at a fine restaurant 
Stasny Music played. 


you hear 


Other Stasny Hits 


What a Wonderful Girl You 
Are 

Will You? 

I'm Forever Thinking of You 

Lullaby Land 

Girl of Mine 

My Gal 

In China 

Tears Tell the Story to Me 

Somebody Misses Somebody's 
Kisses 

Evening 

Rose Dreams 
(Vocal or Lnstrume 


On Sale at any Music or Department 
Store and any Woolworth, Kresge, 


Kress, McCrory, Metropolitan, Grant or Kraft 





Store. 


Song Hits, we will send them to you for 15c 


25¢ each. 





Get them from 

your dealer for 

your TALAING 
MACHINE 


music 


a copy, seven for $1 


post paid; 


68 West 45th Street 
New Yor k 
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Sweetheart Land 
Mas n Bia> 
HARRY TOL 


Gibhng ee sinteabe 


Comes ong © 


Gig facia FER FETE om 


m4 1) aes 


Some people like the West 
and others the East—EVERY- 
BODY likes ‘‘Sweetheart 
Land.” It’s the universal 
country that we all hope to 
visit—the new Stasny Song Hit 
that everyone wants to sing. 
Just Like the Will o' the Wisp 
Can You Imagine? 

Beautiful Dixieland 

I'm Not Jealous 

Bangalore 

Jazzin’ the Blues Away 

It’s Never Too Late to Be Sorry 
Just You 

On the Bay of Biscay 

1 Want My Old Gal Back 
Some Day 

| Found You Among the Roses 
Dance of the Moon Birds 


(instrumental) 


—- 


Qnly You 
i 











ONLY YO 


If your dealer is out of these Stasny a . 
| oy ees eres iE 
her , é-i-4 i 
orchestra * me o 
Nothing will ever please 


HI R better than this song— 


—— “Only You.” Of course she'll 

! Get them from lieve the words, and rests 
your deals Tor humming the melody over and 
PIANO I if hat kind of a song 
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You realize now why advice is a/ways injuri- 


ous! 

For the seeker of “ good advice” there is 
hope. Almost anybody will pause when he 
realizes that he is in danger of handing over 
his own soul to the custody of another. It 
was a brilliant Irishman who said he knew of 
no influence quite so bad as a good influence 

Let the weakling —weak in personal 
conduct or in business matters — rely on the 
example or the words of another as his guide; 
and let the stronger man get out of the 
business, or go to another city, or die: and 
the collapse of the weakling is cemplete; 
often it is irredeemable 

No man may permit another to determine 
his course without encountering tragedy in 
the end 

And every man who goes to another with 
the query, “What shall I do?" makes a tre- 
mendous assault upon his own self-relian-e. 
It is the success who often asks, “What are 


the facts bearing on this situation?” But 
the one who demands, “Tell me what to do 
ibout this,”” is afraid of the tacts, afraid of 


himself. He confesses his inadequacy. He 
udvertises his lack of resourcefulness 

Do this ten times, twenty times for a year 
or two, and you establish the habit of abso- 
lute reliance on somebody else. You play 
the game with counterfeit coin. You win, 
temporarily, on somebody else's merit. You 
are a sort of business werewolf You steal 
your sustenance from the red veins of a real 
man. 

You fear action You dislike progress. 
You become a hanger-on. You stagnate 

What the chronic seeker of advice does to 
his will power is terrific. Month by month, 
his resolution dries up, withers away — for 
the power of will is exactly like the muscles 
of the arm or leg, in this: if you do not 
utilize it, if-you do not keep it in working order 
it weakens; it becomes ineffective 

Right there frequently is the explanation 
of why the boy who has had a hard childhood, 
a poverty-stricken youth, outdistances the 
son of wealthy parents in the fight for suprem- 
acy. He who was born with a gold spoon 
in his mouth has not had the training which 
toughens the resolution and develops self- 
reliance, while the lad who had to sell news- 
papers and make every penny count for some- 
thing knows that his future lies within him- 
self; he has mastered the great lesson if 
you refuse to make yourself an importance, 
nobody else will do it for you 

It was Judge Daly, brother of Augustin 
Daly, who said: “The best education a boy 


can have is the necessity, from his twelfth 
year, of making his own way.” 

The professional psychologists Freud, 
Brill, Jelliffe, White, all of them — have 
pointed out that often there is nothing but 
pretense on the part of many men who are 
forever saying, “Let's get advice on this 
point.” Those fellows hesitate to exercise 
initiative; and they cover up their fear, their 
feeling of inferiority, with a great show of 
wanting to be thorough, of wanting advice 

\s a matter of fact, what they want is in- 
action, not a suggestion that they do any- 
thing at all. They are merely killing time 
erucifying opportunity. They have made 
up their minds beforehand that they will 
take no action whatever. They know ex- 
actly what they should do — they know, 
but they also know that they will not do it 

Instead of looking for guidance, they are 
searching for somebody who will tell them 
what they want to be told 

When they say, “Advise me.” they mean 
“Tell me I'm right!” 

There are men—not many, but there 
are some — who can reach decisions best by 
“hearing themselves talk." The mere fact 
that they pronounce facts and figures “out 
loud” enables them to think more clearly 
than if they sat at their desks poring over 
written estimates and arguments. 

Such men are the only ones who derive any 
benefit from asking others, “‘ What would you 
do if things were thus and so?’ But, it should 
be remembered, these men surrender none 
of their will power. They never say, “Tell 
me what to do.” With the query, “What 
would you do?” they review old facts and, 
occasionally, bring to the surface new facts. 

That was Roosevelt's habit. Indeed, there 
are many people who believe that Roosevelt 
was a great man to take advi-e. He never 
did. What he did take were facts, and, be- 
cause he was a quick thinker with many 
things to think about, he was avid of facts. 

But, when it came to reaching a decision, 
no man might tell him what to do. And in 
that lay the explanation of his marvelous 
initiative. By absolute self-reliance, by nev- 
er surrendering the least atom of his power 
of decision, he could handle big affairs with 
greater rapidity than any man who ever 
occupied the White House. 

Of course, this differentiation should be 
borne in mind always: to seek advice, to ask 
another to map out your course, is to cripple 
your individuality; but to seek information, 
to ask for facts, is to enrich your mind and to 
increase your power of initiative. 
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Not only does the advice-seeker weaken his 
initiative and outrage his ability to make de- 
cisions; but he also develops a liability to be 
swayed by little things and little men. That 
is, he throws himself open to every veering 
wind of opinion. He increases enormously 
his suggestibility. 

By suggestibility I mean the habit of doing 
a thing or thinking a thing simply because 
you are told to do it or think it. I was once 
a passenger in an automobile with four other 
men. One of them was a practical joker. 
\lso, he had a strong will and a resonant 
bass voice. The man at the wheel was a 
negative personality, pallescent, without 
lorce. 

At the strong man’s suggestion, the driver 
was going along at about thirty miles an hour. 
Under protest, he raised the pace to forty 
milesanhour. Suddenly and ina thundering 
voice the strong man shouted: “Hit that 
pole!” 

As if he had been hypnotized, the man at 
the wheel swerved the machine head-on 
against one of the telephone poles on the road- 
side. 

That is an extreme example of suggesti- 
hility; but it serves to drive home the fact 
that the man of little will power is at the mercy 
of the stronger personalities about him. 
After looking up to somebody else as a model 
to shape his conduct, he reaches the point 
where he entirely distrusts his own opinions 
and decisions. 

From there it is a short jump to being al- 
ways on the lookout for changes in the one 
above him. He wants to be “in the swim,” 
to “get on the band-wagon,”’ to “be in with 
the bunch.” He robs himself of all sparkle, 
dash and social charm. 

He no longer looks for the best or most 
profitable thing to do. He is taken up with 
his efforts to imitate others. Obviously, 
he has not the faintest chance in the world 
to excel his surroundings. He has deliber- 
ately gone captive to his neighbors. He has 
confessed to himself that he can improve 
only if his model improves! 

Men like him spend their lives as clerks — 
or are forever “just missing” the promotion 
that goes to another —or send somebody 
else to Congress instead of going themselves 
—or are invariably following the changes 
made in business methods by the man on 
the next block—or sign all the petitions 
presented to them by the “leading citizen” — 
or join mobs. 

There is a class upon whom advice is forced 
— and from it come innumerable tragedies. 








I refer to the children who, without any say 
of their own, embark on life-work selected for 
them by their parents. 

“Charles,” says the fond father, “‘is going 
into my business. You know, I've always 
wanted him to do this; I’ve educated him 
with this in mind. In fact, he’s hardly fitted 
for anything else.” 

And Charles, who wanted to be an electri. 
cal engineer, suppresses all his highest aspira- 
tions, forsakes his most beautiful ideals, and 
takes up the life of a salesman — because, 
forsooth! ‘Father wanted me to.”’ 

Then, when he is thirty, or forty years of 
age, he realizes that the commercial life 
bores him to extinction and that he will never 
amount to anything in it because he does not 
like it enough to give it enthusiastic energy, 
He realizes also that it is too late for him to 
equip himself for the profession of engineer- 
ing. And he rounds out his life in the gray 
discontent that comes from lack of interest, 
lack of incessant application, lack of ardent 
love of his work. 

Another victim of good advice! 

So it goes — advice, forced upon you or 
deliberately sought and followed, wrecks 
individuality, weakens will power and in the 
end destroys the chances of success. Nobody 

can use it as a substitute for initiative. It 
corrodes. It disrupts. It ruins. 

But you can escape this vice of advice, 
If it is already a habit with you, fight it. 
If to-morrow, for the first time, you feel the 
impulse to have another tell you how to deal 
with facts, refuse to gratify it. 

Make the decision yourself. If you dis- 
trust that decision, analyze all the facts 
again and alter the decision. Do that two or 
three times, and the result will be satisfaction 
in what you finally make up your mind to do. 
Get facts from everybody —let nobody 
decide for you. Stick to that program! 
You will be astonished by the rate at which 
your initiative will grow, your power of 
decision increase, your resourcefulness mag- 
nify itself. 

Ina short time the trampling down of obsta- 
cles, the conquest of difficulties, the subju- 
gation of adverse conditions, will be for you 
a glorious sport. You will be playing the 
biggest game of all, the struggle for success, 
with your own brains, your own courage, 
your own spirit. 

You will lean on no man; ask no odds; 
steal nobody’s nerve and strength. You 
will be yourself, bulking larger and larger, 
meeting gloriously every situation, beating 
down every danger, scorning every menace. 


“ 


Continued from page 16 





a time when Little Teddie Number Two 
will feel exactly the same about you, and “a 

“You'll never see me idiotic enough to 
get married,” interrupted Teddie. 

Well, there's lots of time to think about 
that. But, in the meantime, my dear, don't 
break the Fifth Commandment, even though 
you have to bend it a little. And on the 
way out I'm going to remind Lydia about 
that roadster I've been telling her you ought 
to have. It's wonderful what a lot of steam 
you can let off in a roadster of your own!” 

Teddie, in time, came into possession of 
her roadster, a small wine-colored racer 
upholstered in dove-grey and neatly dis- 
guised as a Shopping-Car. And it seemed, 
during the first few weeks of its ownership, 
that the wings of personal freedom had finally 
been bestowed upon the recalcitrant Teddie, 
who went hillward in her roadster with claret 
and caviar-sandwiches packed under its seat 
and went cityward with fat and disorderly 
little rolls of bank-notes tucked under its 
cushion ends 

But Time proved that her Chateau en 
Espagne was not to be reached on rubber 
tires. Fora car, after all, is only a merry-go- 
round with an elastic orbit, a humdrum old 
merry-go-round that isn’t as merry as it 
seems, since it must always cover the same 
old roads and the same old rounds and remain 
hampered and held in by the same old urban 
and suburban regulations Teddie, it is 
true, soon found herself on nodding terms 
with the Park “ canaries”’ and the traffic-cops, 
and was able to weed out the ones w ho'd 
give her the wink when she forgot about the 
one-way streets and the parking signs and 
the speed-laws in general. Yet three times 
in one season she shocked Tuxedo Park by 
appearing in court and being twice fined for 
read violations and once publicly lectured 





for imperilling the peace and safety of the 
Commonwealth. So even with the machin- 
ery which she loved she began to see that she 
was still restricted and hampered and circuin- 
scribed and imprisoned. And the poor little 
rich girl who should have been quite happy, 
remained quite normally and satisfactorily 
and luxuriously miserable. 


(HE Friday Junior Cotillions for the “‘ Not- 
Outs,”” in those older days when the 
Banquet-Room at Sherry’s was still a bee- 
hive of youth and beauty, had no particular 
appeal to a girl who preferred spanners and 
monkey-wrenches to dance-favors. And even 
the charity-facaded carnivals of the Junior 
League, which couldn't be open to her before 
she “had gone down the skids” (as Teddie 
flippantly phrased her long-discussed début), 
stood without that glamor which consecrated 
them to the humbler-born social climber. 
For the Tuxedo and Meadow Brook colonies, 
Teddie had always mistily understood, were 
the salt of the earth and the elect of the 
Social Register. But Teddie nursed a 
secret disdain for the hereditary millionaire, 

since it was the dulness of the brood, she 
maintained, which was embittering her 
young life. She still chafed against the 
bars of her gilded cage and nursed the 
pardonably human illusion that the thing 
you can’t quite get is the thing you must 
have. 

Now, most girls of Teddie’s set and inclina- 
tion escape from their adolescent boredom by 
excursion into amorous adventure. But 
Teddie felt that she had exhausted love very 
early in life. For at the tender age of nine 
she had fallen in love with the Park police- 
man who'd so easily gathered her up in his 
arms after a fall on the bridle-path just 
under the Seventy-Second Street bridge, 


where the deep shadow of the arch gave too 
abrupt a change from sunlight to gloom and 
caused her horse to swerve back, and then 
bolt riderless as far as the sheepfold. But it 
was Officer McGlinchy who picked up 
Teddie, little dreaming that through his 
purely official and impersonal ministrations 
he was bruising Teddie’s heart almost as 
badly as the bridle-path had bruised her head. 
Teddie’s passion remained a secret one, it 
is true, but the promised vision of the statu- 
esque Patrick McGlinchy gave a new interest 
to her morning canter along the bridle-path 
and a richer coloring to the sward and rocks 
of Central Park. It was not until she was on 
the eve of forlornly engineering still another 
fall in the neighborhood of that over-taciturn 
officer that Teddie learned McGlinchy was 
sedately married and the father of four little 
McGlinchys down in the Ninth Ward 

Then she fell in love with Biquet, the second 
chauffeur, who had been a flying-man and had 
a slashing wound of honor across his well- 
tanned young cheekbone. But her feeling 
for Biquet proved an odd confusion of issues, 
for she found that she liked him only when he 
permitted her to assist in eviscerating one of 
the car-engines or to help overhaul and assem- 
ble the landaulet’s ‘differential, with her 
ready little paws covered with oil and axle- 
grease and her white corduroy frock as black 
as a sweep’s. But she realized, on witness- 
ing Biquet kissing the pantry-maid, one 
night when blockade-running for certain 
residuary oyster patés, that it was not really 
Biquet she level but the machinery over 
which he presided. 

There was a time, too, during this period of 
potential romantic alliances, when she might 
possibly have entertained some tenderer feel- 
ing for Gerry Rhindelander West, her next- 
door neighbor. But Gerry disappointed 


her. He primarily disappointed her by 
meanly resorting to the habit of ad- 
dressing her as “Nero” (the sobriquet of a 
Great Dane of uncertain temper owned by 
her mother), after Teddie had bitten him on 
the wrist when forcibly held down in a bitter 
struggle to recover from her possession a 
domesticated and one-eyed Russian rat which 
had been indiscreet enough to invade the 
Haydenestate. And he finally disappointed 
her by abandoning his fixed intention of be- 
coming an engine-driver and deciding to waste 
a once promising young life on due prepara- 
tion for the study of law. Gerry, it is true, 
later on attempted to revive this blighted 
romance by bombarding her with purple- 
tinted boxes of English violets done up in 
glazed paper and surmounted by small and 
neatly addressed white envelopes, and some- 
times with striped boxes so big they looked 
like baby-coffins, —— for the thorny stalks 
which protruded from one cut-away end, 
until the matter-of-fact Teddie reminded him 
that he was wasting a tremendous amount of 
money, as her mother’s head-gardener grew 
these things in abundance. _ So, before retir- 
ing into his professional shell, Gerry was at 

pains to point out, in a somewhat stilted 
little note, that he had quite overlooked the 
etymology of “Tuxedo,” which he found to be 
an Algonquin word derived from “Tuxcito,” 
which in the original language meant “the 
meeting place of bears’ — with the “bears” 
heavily underlined. 

But the fact that Gerry did nothing more 
than bow stiffly as he passed by did not 
greatly trouble Teddie, for about this time 
she fell secretly in love with an Episcopalian 
curate of delicate health and indescribably 
melancholy eyes —a young man with a 
face like a Shelley and an audible and 
asthmatic manner of breathing. And at 
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the same time that he sobered Teddie down 
a great deal his health improved perceptibly 
under Teddie’s arduous campaign of forced 
feeding. She even extended those ventral 
activities to the dispatching of marrons and 
Bar le Due to hospital wards, and spoke of 
yiving up her life to prison reform, and argued 
on the beauties of the monastic life, and for 
a time considered taking the veil. But the 
Shelley with the melancholy eyes unfortu- 
nately developed a cough and for the sake of 
his health was transferred to a curacy in 
southern California. This deportation gave 
every promise of fanning the flame which it 
should have tempered, translating the exile 
into @ figure ideally romantic — until Teddie 
learned that on his western migration he had 
inconsiderately married the ex-contralto of 
the First Presbyterian Church who had grad- 
uated into the Chautauqua Circuit. 

Teddie thereupon threw herself into golf 
and spent whole days on the Tuxedo links, 
and the gardenia-white once more darkened 
down to a beech-nut brown. She became as 
hard as nails, both in body and spirit, and 
did her best to forget to remember her asth- 
matic young curate’s pet story of the Bishop 
who said “ Assouan’” every time he fuzzled 
the turf, because Assouan was acknowledged 
to be the biggest dam in the world. 

But the time came when Teddie was tired 

of golf, just as tired of making the rounds of 
her eighteen holes as she was of making the 
rounds of the circular ballroom of the Tuxedo 
Club with fox-trotting youngsters and se- 
dately waltzing oldsters. She was tired of 
dinners at Table Rock, and tired of seeing 
the “No-One-Admitted-Without-Permit” 
signs, and tired of the Meadow Brook steeple- 
chase, and tired of the stately and stupid 
dinners in town. She was tired of life and 
tired of even herself. But most of all she 
was tired of that complicated machinery of 
existence in which she found herself so in- 
extricably enmeshed. She still dreamed of 
liberating herself from that ponderously 
engineered intricacy of protectional pulleys 
and powers. But even while she felt that 
she was encaged, encaged as a pulsing hair- 
spring is encaged ina watch-case of smother- 
ing gold, she scarcely knew which way to 
look for escape. She caught a momentary 
breath or twoof freedom, it is true, by boldly 
introducing motor-polo within the “No- 
Admittance-Without-Permit” precincts, a 
brand of sublimated polo played with a foot- 
ball from a runabeut with a stripped chassis. 
But the gardeners and the board of governors 
united in objecting to the havoc wrought to 
the Club turf, so a ban was put on what 
might have proved a belated safety-valve 
for Teddie’s spiritual steam-chest. 


TILL later, however, when her mother 
was undergoing hydropathic revision in 
Virginia, she made one last and listless effort 
at escape by taking up flying. This she did 
sub rosa and under an assumed name, and 
might have medicined her mysterious 
ailment with tail-spins and altitude-tests, 
but she suffered inordinately from nose-bleed 
and was unfortunately snapshotted for one 
of the Sunday papers. 

And it was then that Teddie tipped over 
the apple-cart. It was then that she bolted, 
and took her life in her own hands. 

She took her life in her own hands, as even 
humbler prisoners of circumstance had done 
before her, by allying herself with Art. She 
abjured the parental roof, leased a studio in 
the well-policed wilderness of Greenwich 
Village, and announced that she intended to 
express herself through the pure and imper- 
sonal medium of dry-point or modeling-ciay. 
She wasn’t quite sure which it was to be, but 
that was a matter of secondary importance. 
She panted for freedom and she didn’t stop 
to worry over what particular hand was to 
bring about her liberation. She installed the 
wine-colored roadster ina downtown garage, 
and bought a Latin-Quarter paint-smock and 
bobbed her hair and learned how to make her 
own coffee. 

And her old Uncle Chandler, on becoming 
duly acquainted with this state of affairs, 
assented to everything but the bobbing of the 
hair, which he regarded as much too lovely 
hair to be snipped off anybody’s head. He 
even put the seal of his approval on her in- 
surrection by sending down to her a hamper 
of potted truffles and brandied peaches. 

Yet he stood aghast when these were 
duly returned to him. That reversal of 
form, in fact, so disturbed him that he 
couldn’t get Teddie out of his mind, for 
a Teddie without an appetite wasa Teddie 
who was no longer her old self. And the 
more he thought about it the more he realized 
that it was his plain and bounden duty to go 
down to Greenwich Village and investigate 


“The fact of the matter is,”* he confiden. 
tially acknowledged to old Commodore Stil]. 
man before the hickory-logs of the Nastuyp. 
tium Club, “that girl’s a demmed sight too 
good-looking to be left lying around loose!” 

“Oh, the kid’ll take care of herself ali 
right,” ventured the Commodore, with rather 
vivid memories of a freckled young Artemis 
making a polo-pony jump the tennis nets 
out at the Park. “And the learning how 
will help her considerable!” 


T® K, old Major, a little out of breath irom 
the stairs, was glad of the chance to sit 
down and recover himself. He was also glad 
that he had found the roughly scrawled “ Back 
at Four” sign on the door and the studio 
still empty, for when Teddie was about there 
was always small chance of studying any. 
thing beyond Teddie herself ; 

So, having returned to a normal manner of 

respiration, he proceeded to a quiet but none 
the less critical examination of the premises, 
He was disturbed, on the whole, by the bald. 
ness of the dingy-walled oid studio with its 
broken and paint-spattered floor and its big 
north window entirely out of alignment. 
There was a long cherrywood table pretty 
well littered with brushes and paint-tubes 
and boxes of pastels and a wooden mannikin 
and various disjointed portions of the human 
figure reproduced in plaster of Paris. And 
there was an easel and an arm-chair draped 
in faded brown velvet and a number of ham- 
mered brass things, and a castered model- 
platform and a bedraggled blue canvas blouse 
over a chair back, and many drawings of very 
lean ladies and very muscular young gentle- 
men thumb-tacked to the walls. And be- 
hind the studio, to the right, was a much more 
orderly kitchenette, and, to the left, a rather 
nun-like little sleeping-aleove with a couch- 
bed about as wide as a tombstone. 

Uncle Chandler sighed with relief, for he 
had resolutely keyed himself up to expect 
what he'd called “a goulash of the Oriental 
stuff,” with ruby lanterns and draped divans 
and punk-sticks in jade bowls. But Uncle 
Chandler found himself in what looked more 
like a workshop than a palm-reader’s parlor, 
and the frown of trouble lightened a little 
on his wrinkled old forehead. He even took 
up an oblong of draughting-board and was 
studying a pea-green omnibus going under a 
café-au-lait Washington Arch which veered a 
trifle to the right, when the door opened and 
Teddie herself came in with a big pigskin 
portfolio under her arm. 

“Hello there, Teddie,” he said guardedly, 
as he watched her unspear a turban-thing 
of twisted velvet from her bobbed hair. 

“Hello, Uncle Chandler,’ she rather in- 
differently responded as she put the pigskin 
portfolio on the cherrywood table. “ How's 
the haute monde and your sciatica?” 

“How’s art pour l'art?” almost tartly 
responded her uncle, noting, however, with 
undivulged satisfaction, the clear crispness 
of her movements and that she was thinner 
than usual, with an adorable little Lina- 
Cavaliera hollow in the center of the cheek 
where the butternut-brown had once more 
blanched into a magnolia-white. 

Teddie laughed, without deigning an 
answer. 

**How about some tea?” she said instead. 
And without waiting for his reply she lifted 
out a battered old samovar and pushed the 
cigarettes toward him as she proceeded, 
somewhat more deftly than her visitor had 
anticipated, with the business in hand. 

“About those peaches and truffles, Uncle 
Chandler,” she said as she stooped to adjust 
the flickering blue flame “I sent them back 
because I’m out of the flapper class now. It 
was kind of you, but I’m no longer a school- 
girl I’ve cut out that boarding-school- 
Jane stuff. I intend to be something more 
than a Strasbourg goose, and if I’m suffering 
from any sort of hunger, it’s more a hunger 
of the soul than of the body.” 

This was a new note from Teddie, and not 
unlike most newnesses, it came with a slight 
sense of shock. 

“My dear girl, I was only trying to get 
even with you for that — that delightful 
little water-color of the Palisades above Fort 
Lee. It was clever, my dear, and I always 
did like our Hudson River scenery.” 

Teddie stood up straight. She stood 
inspecting him with a cold and slightly 
combative eye. 

“That was the Flatiron Building in a snow- 
storm,” she somewhat frigidly explained. 

“Ah,” said the astute old Major, settling 
into the brown-velvet armchair. “That's 
what I said, all along. , That’s precisely 
what I told Higginson. And Higginson, 
who is always a bit bullheaded, y’ under- 
stand, insisted that it was the Palisades 
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HEN Edward N. Hurley, head of the Shipping 
W Board, looked around for a man to put driving 

power behind America’s gigantic shipbuilding 
program, Charles M. Schwab—** Charley”’ Schwab of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company—was the man chosen. He 
“delivered the goods.” 

As head of the Emergency Fleet Corporation his influence 
was electric. Almost his first act was an overnight revolu- 
tion for the somnolent Corporation—it suddenly found 
itself removed from its cramped. quarters in Washington 
toa great building in Philadelphia—and hustling as though 
it were on the last lap. Things moved swiftly under Schwab 
that had exasperatingly crawled. 

Charles M. Schwab began his great career as a stake 
driver for the Carnegie Steel Company at Pittsburgh 
His weekly wage then would buy vou today a fair-sized 
breakfast, a moderate dinner, and send you to bed hungry 
at night in a cheap hotel. Yet, at thirty-nine, he was se 
lected by J. P. Morgan to be the first president of the 
newly formed United States Steel Corporation—and given 
$28,000,000 of the capital stock! 

Schwab is not a genius. Just a normal man with a 
normal brain who has thought beyond his job. He started 
from scratch—without ‘“‘pull’ or favor. And the fifteen 
men who now run the Bethlehem Steel plant for him to- 
day are just normal men with normal brains thinking 
and acting beyond their jobs. They, too, started from 
scratch. The present president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company—whose income last year aggregated $1,000,000 

-was a $75.00 a month crane man only a few years ago 


The first vice-president began as a stenographer 


Schwab and J. P. Morgan 


HARLES M. SCHWAB'S striking success is due to 
originality, plus iniftative, plus personality, plus driving 
power. Tosum up, doing things differently! 

For example: When the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion took over the Carnegie Company, it acquired as one 
of its obligations—it really was an asset—a contract to 
pay Schwab a yearly minimum salary of $1,000,000. J. P 
Morgan didn’t know what to do about it. He hesitatingly 
broached the subject to Schwab. 

Schwab took the contract and fore tt up. 

‘I didn’t care what salary they paid me. [| was not 
animated by money motives. I believed in what I was 
trying to do and I wanted to see it brought about.” 

Schwab was looking beyond. 
of the United States Steel Corporation. He had ‘‘sold”’ 
that idea to the great capitalists of the nation. He wanted 
to work it out—to make the United States the greatest 
steel producing nation in the world. And he did! 


Schwab Qualities Widely Sought 
Tw demand for men with Schwab’s qualities—initia 


tive, driving power, original thinking, and ready, 

forceful expression—was never greater than now 
Nothing is so plentiful as opportunity. There are more 
jobs for forceful men than there are forceful men for jobs. 
As Mr. Schwab aptly remarks: ‘‘In the modern business 
world ‘pull’ is losing its power. Achievement is the only 
power. Captains of industry are not hunting money. 
America is heavy with it. They are seeking brains—special- 
ized, active brains. Brains are needed to carry out the 
plans of those who furnish the capital.” 


He had conceived the idea 


America’s cry is not for super-men. Listen again to 
Mr. Schwab: “I have found that when ‘stars’ drop out, 
their departments seldom suffer. And their successors are 
merely men who have learned by self-discipline and appli 
cation to get full production from an average, normal brain 
The man who attracts attention is not the dazzler—but the 
man who is thinking all the time, and expressing himsel! 
in little unusual ways.” 


Your Brain—How to Use It? 


VERY man and woman is endowed with mind. Your 
success is governed by your use of mind. The fellow 
who sits still and simply does what he is told will 

never be asked to do the big thing. 
Just remember that every es 
fernal achievement is first an internal idea. Each success- 
ful act is primarily an invisible thought. Right thinking, 
then, in the broad sense, means right action—thus a// 
success ts founded on right mental activity! ; 
Schwab wasn’t born successful. He had to learn to 
think through the hard knocks of experience. It took 
him years to develop the driving, eager mind that won 
for him his first lowly step in success. But just as every- 
thing moves faster nowadays, so does the development 
of brain power—for those who make the effort. It is 
quite possible today for any man in a few months to de- 


Men make opportunity. 
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velop those mental qualities that early marked Schwab 
for success. 

That possibility is in Pelmanism—the modern short-cut 
to the training of the mind—the bringing to consciousness 
of all those mental forces now lying at the bottom of a 
dream sea of inaction—the development of that mental 
muscle that makes you glory in the battle of life—that 
makes you want and willing to win 


Pelmanism and Your Future 


. trains your mind to quick, constructive thinking 

right thinking. You can straighten and strengthen i 

just as easily as the body can be strengthened—and do 
it just as scientifically. 

Take the bank clerk for example: When he first starts 
he can add a column of figures with only average speed 
and accuracy. - In time he can add four columns where 
previously he added one 

Increased mental efficiency —mental training! 

And this is the duty of Pelmanism! Its sole function 
is to develop the mind to right thinking—ta bring out 
ind strengthen such immeasurable qualities as will-power, 
concentration, ambition, self-reliance, judgment and 
memory. Pelmanism can, and does, substitute “IT will” 
for ‘I wish.” 

Pelmanism is the science of * get there ’’—getting there 
quickly, surely, finely. It teaches how to develop person 
ality, how to build character, how to strengthen individu- 
ality. 

It is not a mere ‘‘ memory system.”’ It develops all th« 
mental powers. There is no ‘* magic” or “mystery” about 
it—just the common sense application of practical psy- 
t hology. 


Increases Incomes 


ELMANISM makes no promise to turn you into a 

“Charley " Schwab, but it does guarantee a quick and 

continuous development of the ‘Charley’ Schwab 
success qualities. 

Pelmanism is able to promise advancement and in 
creased incomes for the very simple reason that it gives 
workers the qualities that employers are hoping for and 
searching for. Salary is no longer the determining con- 
sideration: the main thing is intelligent service. 

There are 400,000 Pelman students in the world today. 
It is a positive and irrefutable fact that the vast majority 
of them have, through developed mental powers, increased 
their earning capacities from 20 to 200 per cent. And 
why not? 

Increased efficiency is worth more money. Aroused am- 
bition and heightened energies refuse to let a man rest 
content with ‘well enough.’ Business demands ever- 
increasing efficiency and employers are quick to recognize 
it and reward it. 

Pelmanism points the way to cultural values as well as 
to material success. It opens the windows of the mind 
to the voices of the world; it puts the stored wealth of 
memory at the service of the tongue; it burns away 


stupid timidity by developing self-realization and self 
expression. 


The People’s University 


ELMANISM takes no account of class, creed. or cir- 
cumstances. It has values for a// 


The beginner will find the secret of promotion in 
it. The veteran “job holder” will get from it new cour 
age, self-confidence and resourcefulness that will lift 
him above his fears and out of his ruts. Executive heads 
will discover that PELMANISM takes up “ mental slack, 
tones up the mind processes, and acts as a tonic to vision, 
decision and imagination 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, teachers 
artists, authors—have come to the knowledge that Pel 
manism will help them to surmount diff culties and achieve 
a greater degree of success in their vocations. 

Women in commercial pursuits have the same problems 
to overcome as men. Women in the home are operating 
a business, a highly specialized, coniplex business, re 
quiring every ounce of judgment, energy, self-reliancs 
and quick decision that it is possible to develop. Pelman 
ism meets these needs. 

PELMANISM has its benefits for the youth, with mind 
to be trained, but it has even larger benefits for men and 
women past forty, whose minds have a tendency to “stow 
up.” No one is tuo old for PELMANISM wherhds the 
will to be alive, virile and vital 

Signed 


(,EORGE CREEI 


It Fits Your Time 
P*: MANISM does not ask you for fixed hours of 


attendance and set times for study. It fits into you 
time instead of demanding that your time fit into if 

The Pelman course comes in twelve lessons—twelv: 

Little Grey Books.’’ They are sent one at a time, and 
the student fills out work sheets that are gone over with 
pen and ink by a staff of trained instructors—all men and 
women of the highest experience and qualifications. 

\ special system keeps the examiners in close personal 
touch with the students right through the course, and 
insures that individual attention which is so essential to 
the success of a study of this character. 

All postal and other expenses on the outgoing lessons, 
etc., are prepaid by the Pelman Institute, and the student 
is at no further expense beyond that of postage on com- 
munications to the Institute 

There is no question of business, educational, literary 
social, or psychological interest upon which the Pelman 
Institute is not competent to give advice. No matter what 
your calling may be, you can depend upon expert counsel. 

This consultation privilege does not terminate with the 
instruction. You are as free to make use of the services 
of the Instruction Staff in a year or five years as while you 
are actually studying the course 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


OU will find the answer in a booklet issued by th 

Pelman Institute of America and sent free on re- 

quest. It is called ‘‘Mind and Memory,” and it 
describes Pelmanism to the last detail. 

It might truly be described as your first lesson in Pel 
manism; for a thorough reading of it will start your mind 
Pelmanizing, just as it has the minds of many others. It 
balances big benefits against a low cost 

It would be impossible to give this course in Pelmanism 
at so small a price if it were not for the great number 
of Pelman students. One or a few students would make 
the tuition cost each subscriber hundreds of dollars, but 
because Pelman students are reckoned by the tens of 
thousands, the cost is kept down to a very few dollars. 

You want Pelmanism. Take vour first lesson in Pelman 
ism now! Don't “put off!’’ Write your name and address 
in the coupon below at once and send it to the Pelman In- 
stitute of America, Suite 369, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 369, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.S 
Please send at once and without obligation to me. 

| a copy of your booklet ‘Mind and Memoryv’’—and 

l such other literature as will tell me how I can become a 

Pelmanist 

| 

! 
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saying he's lived on ‘em all his life and ought 
to know. But I didn't come here to talk 
about Higginson. I came here to find out 
how you're getting along?” 

rhis was a question which Teddie found it 
necessary to consider 

“You see, Uncle Chandler, I've so much 
to unlearn! You can't keep a girl under 
glass most of her life and then expect her to 
horn in where the dairy-lunchers learned the 
game in their infancy.’ 

The Major winced a little 
another newness to disturb him, a newness 
not so much of phraseology as of outlook 

“This is a new life.’ Teddie gravely con- 
tinued, “and I've got to get in step with it or 
wet walked over. Why there are people 
down here who have the gift of making pover- 
ty romantic, people who can turn an empty 
pocketbook into a sert of adventure. T ey 
can eat onion soup and spaghetti au gratin 
ind wash cold-storage capon down with that 
eau-de-quinine stuff they drink and be happy 
on it because they know they are free. And 
that’s wonderful, Uncle Chandler, when you 
come to think of it.” 


Here was still 


' NCLE Chandler sat thinking this over. 
with no ponderable amount of en 
thusiasm on his face 

“And just how do you intend expressing 
yourself?”’ he asked as the samovar began 
to bubble. 

“IT think it will be in color,” said Teddie 
with the utmost solemnity. “I began with 
modeling, but it was rather messy, and I 
didn't make much headway. I’m beginning 
to feel that pastel or dry-point is more my 
penchant. Raoul Ublan is giving me three 
lessons a week.” ‘ 

“That big stiff!’ ejaculated the Philistine 
old Major. 

“He's one of the cleverest painters in New 
York,” Teddie calmly explained 

“And a professional tame-robin who gets 
portrait commissions, I understand, because 
he dances so well!” 

“I know nothing about his dancing,” re- 
marked Teddie, with hereyebrowsup. “But 
1 do know it’s sinful the way the children of 
our idle rich are kept cooped up and shut 
away from real life. They're not allowed to 
decide things for themselves. They're 
hemmed in with a lot of silly old taboos. 
They're laced up in a straight-jacket of social 
laws until they're too flabby to face a 
personal dilemma that an East-Side shop- 
girl could decide before she’s finished 
powdering her nose.” 

Uncle Chandler took up his tea-cup and 
then put it down again. 

“I rather fail to see what the personal 
predicaments of shopgirls have got to do with 
the matter,” he said with some acerbity. 
“You're a Hayden, the third wealthiest 
woman in Orange County, and a girl who's 
had every comfort that money and machinery 
can give her. Yet you leave a home that cost 
about two-thirds of a million — without 
counting those cross-eyed marble lions your 
mother brought over from Florence for the 
sunken gardens! — and come down here into 
this moth-eaten backyard of the Eighth Ward 
and live orf macaroni and red ink and dream 
that raw life is being dished up to you on the 
half-shell. You talk about liberty and ex- 
pressing yourself, and all you're doing is 
slumming, just slumming!” 

Teddie smiled. 

“Uncle Chandler,” she remarked, 
really don’t know what you're talking about. 
In the first place, I've decided that in one day 
you can see more life, real life, out of that 
crooked old window there than you could 
discern in Tuxedo Park in a century.” She 
ushered him toward the casement in question. 
“Look at that [talian woman with the bun- 
dle of clothes on her head And those kids 
crowding about the hokey-pokey man. And 
that gray-headed old candy-seller with the 
feather-duster in his hand. And that white 
hearse with the white angel kneeling on the 
top. And look at that wagon-load of crated 
geese that have just come from the Ganse- 
voort Market, with their necks craned out 
between the slats. Why, those poor things 
are fighting for liberty just about the same as 
I've been fighting for it!” 

** And about as effectively,”’ remarked Uncle 
Chandler. 

“Well, whose funeral is it, anyway?” 
demanded Teddie, with her first touch of 
impatience. “This happens to be my show, 
and I happen to be running it in my own 
way. I know what's ahead of me, and 'm 
going straight for it.” 

Teddie’s uncle was able to smile at the 
uncompromising ardor of youth. But there 
was a touch of impatience in his movements 
as he crossed over to what he hoped might 


“you 


prove a more comfortable chair. He had no 
intention of letting a snip of a girl Cook’s- 
guide him about his own city, the city he'd 
lived in for some sixty-odd years. And he 
wasn't such a stranger to Greenwich Village 
as she imagined, for through the mists of time 
he could still remember Ned Harrigan and 
Perry Street, certain Tough Club chowders 
of the olden and golden days. 

“So you're going straight, are you?” he 
snapped out, with only the light in his kindly 
old eyes to contradict the brusqueness of his 
speech. *‘* Well, all I have to say is that you're 
a wonder if you can go straight in a district 
like this. Good gad, ma’am, even the streets 
don’t go straight, down here. And it may 
be none of my business, but I've an itch to 
know what's going to happen to a high 
spirited girl who's veering dead south when 
she dreams she’s heading due west.” 

“And that means,” suggested Teddie, 
“that you propose to hang around to see 
what's going to happen?” 

“On the contrary, young lady, I'm going 
down to Hot Springs to-morrow morning to 
get some of the acid steamed out of my knee- 
joints. You're old enough to do as you like. 
I've always admitted that. But I repeat 
that you've come into a crooked part of this 
old Island for any straight cuts to freedom. 
You'll do just what the streets do down 
here: you'll get all twisted up. Just look at 
‘em! Lookat’em,I say! You've got Tenth 
Street doubling round and running into 
Fourth Street, and Waverly Place going in 
four directions at once — like the folks who 
live in it. And even the upper side of your 
Square here is not only Washington Square 
North, but also Sixth Street, and at the same 
time also Waverly Place again. And the east 
side of your same old Square is University 
Place down as far as Fourth Street, and then 
without rhyme or reason it calls itself Wooster 
Street. And your south side is really Fourth 
Street, but on Fourth Street proper the num- 
bers increase from east to west, but on what 
is really the same street called Washington 
Square South your numbers increase from 
west to east. And your Square isn’t even a 
Square, but a rectangle!” 

“But I'm not interested in the streets and 
the mail-directory numbers,” Teddie patient- 
ly explained. ‘‘ What I’ve been talking about 
is the spirit of the place — its aura.” 

“Yes, I got a sniff of it as I came through 
that Italian settlement,” acknowledged 
Uncle Chandler. “And it was quite a pene- 
trating aura.” 

“But you're only croaking out of a swamp 
of prejudices,” contended Teddie. “You 
don’t understand*our ways of living or look- 
ing at life. If you want to see us as we are, 
why not take chow with me at the Blue 
Pigeon to-night?” 

“Not muchee!” averred Uncle Chandler, 
with great alacrity. “I’ve altogether too 
much respect for my Fifth-Avenuey Little 
Mary. So, much as I love you, Teddie, I'll 
toddle along to my benighted old Nasturtium 
Club and deaden my soul on green turtle 
clear, and terrapin, Philadelphia style.” 

Teddie tried to look indifferent. But it 
took a struggle. For Uncle Chandler had 
rather disdainfully picked up an oblong of 
cardboard and sat inspecting it with a none 
too approving eye. 

What he inspected was a crayon sketch of 
an extremely muscular right arm and 
shoulder, a right arm and shoulder which at 
least demanded some qualified respect. But 
his grizzled old eyebrows were closer together 
as he looked up at Teddie again. 

“Did you say you drew from models?” 
he casually inquired. 

“Of course,” acknowledged Teddie, paus- 
ing long enough to answer her telephone 
and explain that she and not the landlord 
had ordered the new glass for the skylight. 

“ You don’t mean to say you have men come 
up here and—and expose their muscles 
for this sort of thing?” demanded Uncle 
Chandler, with a gesture toward the ample 
biceps in crayon. 

Teddie laughed 

“Oh, no, that wasn’t a professional model. 
That’s the arm of Gunboat Dorgan, the 
prize-fighter. I sketched that the other 
afternoon when he was up here with Ruby 
Joyce, one of my regular models. He's 
Ruby’s steady, as she calls it. She’s very 
proud of him, and had him show me some 
of his stunts. So I thought it would be a 
good chance to get a study of an arm like that. 
And Gunnie — that’s what Ruby calls him — 
isn’t a bit like what I thought a prize-fighter 
would be. He’s rather a bright-minded boy, 
and a little shy, and if he wins the light- 
weight bout from Slim Britton, the English 
boxer, he’s going to marry Ruby and take a 
flat down on Second Avenue.” 
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“But you say he’s a fighter —a ring- 
fighter?” 

“Yes, that’s how he makes his living. He's 
quite serious about it all, and trains hard, and 
plans about working his way up, just as a 
man in any other profession would.” 

Uncle Chandler sat thinking this over. 
He would have done considerably more think- 
ing if he’d been in possession of the informa- 
tion that his niece had already allowed this 
same prize-fighter to pilot her and Ruby and 
the wine-colored roadster out to a dinner 
at a Sound road-house. But even as it was, 
Unele Chandler seemed sufficiently upset. 

“Say, Teddikins,” he somewhat grimly 
remarked out of the silence that had fallen 
over the darkening studio, “what d’you sup- 
pose your mother would think about all this?” 

“Tm not in the least interested in what 
mother thinks about it,”” was Teddie’s al- 
together irresponsible and wilful rejoinder. 

The old Major, who had already risen to 
go, turned this speech over with great deliber- 
ation. Then he sat down again 

“Tt's not so much Lydia, my dear,” he 
said. “It’s what poor old Lydia embodies, 
the organized entrenchments that surround 
young girls, the machinery of service that 
may shut you in but at the same time does 
things for you and gives you something to 
fall back on when the pinch comes!” 

“But I don’t understand what you mean 
by the pinch,” Teddie told him, straightening 
the gardenia that stood so stiff and straight 
in his coat-lapel. For she liked her Uncle 
Chandler, and she liked him a lot. And she 
was a little disturbed by the look of anxiety 
that had come into his worldly-wise old face. 

He stared at her for a moment, shrugged 
his shoulders, and took up his hat and stick. 

“You're all right, Teddie,”’ he announced 
with decision as he solemnly kissed her on 
the cheek-bone. “But — but I wish some- 
body was looking after you when I'm down 
there being boiled out.” 

This made Teddie laugh. 

“But I don’t need any one to look after 
me, thank heaven! I'm free!” 

The old Major stopped at the door. 

“And you feel that you can manage it all 
right? That you can 2 

For reasons entirely his own he did not 
finish the sentence. 

“T am managing it,” the girl 
asserted. 

And Uncle Chandler, in finally taking his 
departure, experienced at least a qualified 
relief. The girl was wrong. And what was 
worse, she was much too lovely to the eye 
to remain unmolested by predacious man. 
But she had a will of her own, had Teddie. 





quietly 


rT EDvIE. asa matter-of-fact girl, had scant 
patience with the undue attribution 
of the romantic to the commonplace. Yet 
the manner in which she had first met Raoul 
Uhlan, it must be admitted, was not without 
its touch of the picturesque. 

Teddie, still a little intoxicated with her 
new-found liberty, and further elated by the 
sparkling morning sunshine of Fifth Avenue, 
was swinging smartly up that slope which 
an over-busy world no longer remembers as 
Murray Hill. She was ina slightly shortened 
blue serge skirt that whipped against the 
slim young knees suggestively akin to the 
drapery of the Nike of Samothrace, and was 
just approaching the uplands of the Public 
Library when she caught sight of a violet- 
peddler. 

A glimpse of the seven earthy-smelling 
clumps of bloom promptly intrigued the girl 
into stopping, fumbling in her none too order- 
ly handbag, and passing over to the sloe-eyed 
Greek a bank-note with double-X’s imprinted 
on its silk-threaded surface. And having 
adjusted the sword-knotted clump to her 
belt, by means of one of the peddler’s glass- 
headed pins, she looked up to see this same 
peddler contemplating the bank-note with 
a frown of perplexity. He was explaining, 
in broken English, that his exchequer stood 
much too limited to make change for a bill 
so big. Then, with a smile of inspiration, he 
placed the tray of violets in the girl’s hands, 
pointed toward a near-by shop on the side- 
street, and plainly implied that he would 
break the twenty and return with more 
negotiable currency. 

So Teddie stood patiently holding the tray 
of violets, in the clear white light of the sunny 
Avenue, happy in the flowery perfumes which 
were being wafted up to her delicately dis- 
tended nostrils. But something else was at 
the same time being wafted in Teddie’s di- 
rection. It was a tall and handso-ne stranger 
in tight-fitting tweeds, carrying a cane and 
an air of preoccupation. There was lightness 
in his step, notwithstanding his size, and any 
unseemly amplitude of ventral contour was 


fittingly corrected byja tightly laced obesity. 
belt. For the stranger was Raoul Uhlan, 
and Roaul Uhlan was an artist, though any 
thoughtless motion-picture director who had 
dared to flash him on the screen as a type of 
his profession would have been held up to 
ridicule and reproof. But this particular 
artist, who was neither dreamy-eyed nor 
addicted to velveteen jackets, found the quest 
of beauty both a professional and a personal 
necessity. So when he beheld a young lady 
of most unmistakable charm standing beside 
a gray-stone retaining wall with a street. 
peddler’s violet-tray in her hands, he mo- 
mentarily forgot about the prospective sitter 
from Pittsburgh with whom he was to lunch 
He hove-to in the offing, in fact, for the seem. 
ingly innocent purpose of buying a bouton- 
niére. It would be gracious, he also decided 
as he soberly inquired the price of violets 
that morning, to give the little thing 4 
thrill. For Raoul often wondered what jt 
was about him that made him so attractive 
to women. 

“One dollar a bunch,” soberly responded 
the little thing, in answer to his question, 
giving scant evidence of being thrilled. She 
was uncertain about prices; her thoughts, in 
fact, were fixed on the matter of not cheating 
the humble and honest tradesman whose 
wares had been delegated to her hands. She 
noticed the strange man’s momentary wince, 
but never dreamed it arose from a confron- 
tation with profiteering. She nonchalantly 
took his dollar, however, tucked it into one 
corner of the tray, and handed him the vio- 
lets and the essential pin. 

She was quite prepared to repeat the opera- 
tion with a dandified old gentleman in pearl 
spats, who was hovering near, when an officer 
in uniform sauntered up and, being out of 
sorts with the world that morning, confronted 
her with a lowering and saturnine brow. 

“Yuh gotta license t’ peddle them 
flowers?” he demanded. 

Teddie, in no wise disturbed, explained the 
situation and further announced that the 
gentleman who owned the tray would return 
immediately. 

Her urbanity, however, was wasted on the 
Avenue air. 

“Yuh just made a sale to this guy here, 
didn’t yuh?” persisted the officer of the law, 
with a none too respectful thumb-jerk toward 
the immaculately tweeded figure with the 
over-sized bouquet in his buttonhole. 

“Yes, this is the dcllar he paid me,”’ Teddie 
sweetly acknowledged. 

“That's enough,” averred her persecutor. 
“Yuh’re street peddlin’ without a license. 
So yuh’ll have to come along wit’ me.”’ 

“But, odd as it may seem, I rather want 
my nineteen dollars,” maintained Teddie, 
with an intent gaze down the side-street. 

“Your nineteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents,” corrected the man in tweeds, not for- 
getful of a recent extortion. 

“Yuh’re likely t’ clap eyes on that Dago 
again, ain’t yuh!” The open scorn of the 
officer was monumental. ‘“‘He’ll be spendin’ 
what’s left of his days tryin’ to ferret yuh 
out, I s’pose, wastin’ his young life away 
battlin’ to get that easy coin back to yuh! 
What he’s breakin’ now aint a twenty-dollar 
bill, my gerrl, but a travelin’ record down to 
the Third Ward. And I guess the sooner 
yuh come along wit’ me, and the quieter yuh 
come, the better.” 

“But you really can’t do this sort of thing, 
you know, officer,”’ the man in tweeds inter- 
posed. “This girl % 

“Yuh shut your trap,” announced the up- 
holder of law and order, with an indifferent 
side-glance at the interloper, “or I'll gather 
yuh in wit’ the dame here.” 

“That’s an eventuality which I'd rather 
welcome.”’ averred the other, his blood up. 

“All right then, come along, the both o 
yuh,” was the prompt and easy response. 
“And come quick or I'll make it a double 
pinch for blockin’ traffic.” 

But Raoul Uhlan, clinging to what was left 
of his dignity, insisted on calling a taxi-cab 
(which Teddie paid for when they arrived at 
the Forty-Seventh Street station-house) and 
in transit managed to say many soothing an 
valorous things, so that by the time Teddie 
stood before a somewhat grim-looking desk 
in the neighboring receiving-depot for mis- 
creants, her courage had come back to her and 
she didn’t even resort to home addresses and 
influences for a short-cut out of her difficulty. 
She soon had the satisfaction, indeed, of see- 
ing her moody patrolman picturesquely be- 
rated by his higher official behind the desk. 
who apologized for retaining the dollar-bill 
and the tray of violets and announced that 
as there was no case and no charge against 
her, she was quite free to enjoy the morning 
air once more. So she sallied forth with a 
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“ ’ 4 “ ’ Ps 2 ’ 
“Oh Lord! A blowout, no raincoat a d five miles to the nearest town. Why didn’t I have sense enough to 


put on Kelley-Springfields all around!” 
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LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “Whena Fellow Needs a Friend 

receives more than $100 a day. There are many other cartoonists 
whose income would look good to a bank president 

If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making of a great car- 

toonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to success 
Through the Federal School of Avplied Cartooning, the 30 most 
tamous cartoonists of America teach you. What this school will do 
for you by mail in your ~~ time is told in 
the 32 page book, “A Road to Bigger 

Things." ” lt contains studio pictures 
. McCutcheon, Sid Smith. Fontaine 


Write for your FREE COPY today. Just 

tear out this advertisement, put your name 

and address in the margin and mail it now. 
WRITE FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 

» FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 

0221 Warner Building; Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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is the title of our 1920 catalogue— the most beautiful and complete horticultural 

publication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
photo- -engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of practical experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 


Every Em Envelope 
hy t Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free Of Charg 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 

sonsainiog one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when empti and returned 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. comtanor 
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great load off her mind and with Raoul Uhian 
atherside. And the latter, instead of break- 
fasting with the plutocrat from Pittsburgh 
who wished to perpetuate his obesity in oils, 
sent a polite fib of explanation over the wires, 
and carried Teddie off to luncheon at the 
Brevoort, where he learned that she was one 
of the Haydens of Tuxedo and had a studio 
on the fringe of Greenwich Village and wanted 
to paint. And before she quite knew how 
it had all been arranged it was agreed that 
Uhlan was to come three times a week and 
give her a lesson in Art, for the sake of Art. 

It wasn’t until the third lesson that Teddie 
began to doubt the wisdom of that arrange- 
ment. She began to dislike the perfume 
with which this master of the brush 
apparently anointed his person, just as she 
detected a growing tendency to emigrate 
from the realms of pure Art to the airier out- 
lands of more personal issues. She was as 
clean of heart as she was clear of head, and 
she resented what began to dawn on her as 
the rather unnecessary physical nearness of 
the man as he corrected her drawing or point- 
ed out her deficiencies in composition. 
But his knowledge was undeniable, and his 
criticisms were true. So she refused to see 
what she had no wish to see. 

But on the day after the talk with her Uncle 
Chandler, when the next lesson was under 
way, a new disquiet crept through her. The 
man seemed to be forgetting himself. In- 
stead of studying her over-scrumbied color- 
effects he seemed intent on studying the much 
more bewitching lines of her forward-thrust 
chin and throat. Once, when he leaned 
closer, apparently by accident, she moved 
away, apparently without thought. It 
both puzzled and disturbed her, for she had 
not remained as oblivious as she pretended to 
his stare of open hunger. Yet the intent- 
attempted to lock 
glances with her, turned out to be a bullet 
destined forever to fall short of its target. 
He was lavishing on her a slowly perfected 
technique for which she had no fit and preper 
appreciation. 

It wasn't until she realized, beyond all 
measure of doubt, that the repeated contact 
of his shoulder against hers was not acciden 
tal that a faint glow of revulsion shot 
through with anger, awakened in her. But 
her inner citadels of fear remained un 
invaded. She had nipped more than one 
amatory advance in the bud, in her time. 
With one brief look, she had blighted more 
than one incipient romance. Her scorn 
was like a sabre, slender and steel-cold, 
and she could wield it with the impersonal 
brutality of youth 


HEN he stood close behind her, as she 
still sat confronting her sketch, and, as 
he talked, placed his left hand on the shoulder 
of her blue canvas blouse, and then, leaning 
closer, caught in his big bony hand her small 
hand that held the pencil, to guide it along 
the line it seemed unable to follow, she told 
herself that he was merely intent on correct- 
ing her drawing. But a trouble, vague and 
small as the worry of a mouse behind mid- 
night wainscoting, began to nibble at her 
For that enclosing big hand was 
holding her own longer than need be, that 
small horripilating disturbance of her hair 
was something more than accidental. The 
small nibble of trouble grew into something 
disturbing, something momentous, some- 
thing to be stopped without loss of time. 
She got up sideways from her chair, with 
a half-twist of the torso that freed her with- 
out obvious effort from all contact with the 
over-intimate leaning figure 
“fT guess that will about do us for to-day, 
won't it?” she said in her quiet and slightly 
reedy voice as she proceeded, with grave 
impersonality, to open one of the windows. 
But he crossed the room after her and 


1 stood close beside her at the window. He 





towered above her like something taurine, 
alert and yet ponderously calm 

“Why are you afraid of me?” he asked, with 
hiseyes onthe gardenia-white oval of her cheek. 

“I’m not,” she replied with a crisp small 
laugh like the stirring of chopped ice in a wine- 
cooler. “I’m not in the least afraid of you.” 

A less obtuse man would have been chilled 
by the scorn in her voice. But Uhlan was sur: 
of his ground, his all too familiar ground 

“It’s you who make me afraid of myself,” 
he murmured, stooping closer to her 

“You said to-morrow at three, I believe,”’ 
she observed im an icily abstracted voice 
That tone, she remembered, had always 
served its purpose. It was conclusive, coolly 
dismissive. For she still refused to dignify 
that approach with opposition 

“Did 1?” he said in a genuinely abstracted 
whisper, for his mind was not on what he 


said or heard. His mind, indeed, was fixed 
on only one thing. And that was her utterly 
defenseless loveliness. The blackness of 
his pupils and the aquiline cruelty about the 
corners of his eyes frightened her even more 
than his pallor. 

But she did not give way to panic, for to 
do so was not the custom of her kind. Ske 
fought down her sudden weak impulse to cry 
out, her even more ridiculous temptation to 
scream for help. 

For she realized, even before he made a 
move, that he was impervious to the weapons 
that had always served her. He stood be- 
yond the frontiers of those impulses and re- 
actions in which she moved and had her 
being. The very laws of her world meant 
nothing to him. 

So she wheeled slowly about, with her head 
up, watching him. There was a blaze like 
something perilously close to hate in her 
slightly widened eyes, for she knew, now, 
what lay ahead of her. And her inability to 
escape it, to confront it with what it ought 
to be confronted, was maddening. 

“You Hun!” she said in a passionate small 
moan of misery which he mistook for terror, 
“Oh, you Hun!” 

He could afford to smile down at her, warm 
with his winey ichors of mastery. 

“You adorable kid!” he cried out, catching 
the hand which she reached out to the window 
frame to steady herself with. 

“Don’t touch me!” she called out in a 
choking squeak of anger. And this time, as 
he sw ung her easily about, he laughed openly. 

“You wonderful little wild-cat!” he mur- 
mured, as he pinned her elbows close to her 
sides and drew her, smothered and helpless, 
in under the wing of his shoulder. 

For a moment or two she fought with all 
that was left of her strength, writhing and 
twisting and panting, struggling to free her 
pinioned arms. Then she ceased, abruptly, 
devastated, not so much by her helplessness 
as by the ignominy of her efforts. She went 
limp in his arms as he forced back her head, 
and with his arm encircling her shoulders, 
kissed her on the mouth 

He stopped suddenly, perplexed by her 
passiveness, even suspecting for a moment 
that she might have fainted. But he found 
himself being surveyed with a tight-lipped 
and narrow-eyed intentness which shot a 
vague trouble through his triumph. He 
even let his arms drop, in bewilderment, 
though the drunkenness had not altogether 
gone out of his eyes 

She was wiping her mouth with her hand- 
kerchief, with a white look of loathing on her 
face. She was still mopping her lips as she 
crossed to the studio door and swung it open. 

“But [ didn’t say I was going,” he 
demurred, frowning above his smile. He 
was sure of himself, sure of his mastery, 
sure of his technique. 

“You are going,” she said, slowly and dis- 
tinctly. He stood there, as she repeated 
those three flat-toned words of hers, review- 
ing his technique, going back over it, for some 
undivulged imperfection. For it was plain 
that she piqued him. She more than piqued 
him, she disturbed him. But he refused to 
sacrifice his dignity for any such momentary 
timidity. It was familiar ground to him; 
each endearing move and manceuvre was 
instinctive with him. Only the type was new. 
And novelty was not to be scoffed at. 

He was smiling absently as he picked up 
his hat and gloves from the cherrywood table. 
And he stopped in front of her, still smiling, 
on his way out 

“Remember, wild-bird, that I am coming 
back to-morrow at three,”’ he said; arrested 
in spite of himself by the beauty of the white 
face with the luminous eyes. 

“You are not coming back 
explained. 

“Tam coming back,” he maintaineéd, facing 
the eyes which refused to meet his, speaking 
more violently than he had at first intended 
to speak. “I am coming back, and I’m going 
to take you in my armsagain. For I'm going 
to tame you, you crazy-hearted little stormy 
petrel, even though I have to break down that 
door of yours, and break down that pride of 
yours, to do it!” 

She went whiter than ever, for she stood 
there with her hand on the door-knob 

‘To-morrow at three,” she repeated in 
her dead voice, with just the faintest trace of 
a shiver shaking her huddled figure. It 
was not altogether a question; it was not al- 
together an answer. 

But it was enough for Uhlan, who passed 
with a dignity not untouched with triumph 
out through the open door. But Teddie’s 
shiver, as she stood staring after him, was 
the thoracic rile of her youth. 

(To be continued.) 
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My Country 
"Tis of Everybody Else 


[Continued from page 24} 
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rid of the caterpillar in our own eye before 
we start to pick the boll-weevil out of our 
brother's. 

It’s all as simple as cleaning the pests off 
a farm, if we will only see it that way. It 
can be done in two motions: 1. Make up 
your mind to do it. 2. Doit. The first is 
by far the harder. 

“And there are two kinds of pests. The 
first is the peripatetic pest, like crows. The 
second is the colonizing pest, like tent cater- 
pillars. 

For the first you need a gun and a scare- 
crow. Shoot a couple of crows, and put up 
your scarecrow, and you couldn't get a crow 
to come within three miles of your field if 
you offered him a million rubles, which is 
eighty cents in regular money. 

As for the second, you must destroy their 
breeding places. If the nation can spend 
forty billion dollars to make the world a 
decent place to live in, it can certainly spend 
a few billion more to make America a decent 
place to live in. The slums of all our large 
cities should be torn down. Model tenements 
should be erected. Human lice hate model 
tenements just as much as cockroaches hate 
tiled bathrooms. And, in both instances, 
they depart. Where they go, nobedy knows. 
But they go. That, after all, is the point. 

Whereby, leaving our analogy, as it were, 
flat, we come down to cases. 

The first step toward delousing America 
is to get rid of all the undesirables we have, 
regardless of race, color, creed, money, posi- 
tion and whether citizens or aliens. 

Freedom of speech never has and never will 
mean license of speech. Freedom of speech 
that means constructive criticism is one 
thing. License of speech that means treason 
is something entirely different. Also there 
are times when differences of opinion mean, 
and can only mean, a fight, as in the Civil 
War. But the Civil War was an honorable 
difference of opinion. The conflict with 
the Central Powers was another matter. 
It was a conflict between the righteous 
forces of order and the unrighteous forces 
of disorder. 

Having gotten rid of all undesirables, the 
next step is to see that no more get in. And 
this is equally simple. Drastic immigration 
laws should be passed, and enforced. If 
such laws cut down the supply of labor, let’s 
have less labor and do more work ourselves. 
As it is we've far too many people working at 
essential occupations like diamond tiaras and 
nut sundaes and cabaret shows and hats for 
women to wear once and fancy ices for lawn 
parties and comic operas and hand-embroid- 
ered lingerie and ladies’ maids and hat-check 
boys and the other man on the box and sport 
shirts and oilless oil wells and stock broking 
and recipes for dainty lunches and taming 
wild flowers. One of the worst troubles 
with America is that its economic life is 
about one-tenth beer and the rest froth, or, 
if the prohibitionists object, one-tenth sun- 
dae and the rest nut 

And another of the main troubles has al- 
Ways seemed to me to be Washington, D. C 
Washington is a copious city, inland, isolated, 
peaceful. It is a beautiful city of magnifi- 
cent distances. Nobody ever seems to hurry. 
Nothing ever seems to happen In order 
to realize that there may be anything going 
on in the world, one has to lie down on one’s 
back, and shut one’s eyes, and count Bol- 
sheviki jumping over a gate. By this, and 
by reading the editorials in the Republican 
papers only, can one realize that one is still 
residing in the middle of the Pandora’s box 
that we call the world. Also the climate is 
enervating and so full of laissez-faire and 
dolce far niente and manana that one can't 
doathing withit. Were our Congress con- 
vened in Chicago, or New York. or San 
Francisco, I am convinced that the Bol- 
sheviki would long ago have been leaping 
from crag to crag before serried ranks of hunts- 
men clad in alpaca coats and mohair pants 

But this can’t be helped. It’s too late to 
move the Capitol. Our only hope lies in 
moving the Congressmen 
_And it would be water on the wheel of said 
Congressmen to sit up and listen a whole 
lot. Nobody knew there was going to be a 
revolution in Russia until after it happened, 


least of all the revolutionists themselves. 
While as for the Duma — well, it took at least 
six months to hunt around in the whiskers 
and find the members and inform them of the 
painful fact that they had lost their jobs. 

Revolutions are not made nowadays by 
a horde of ravening peasantry, carrying pikes 
tastefully decorated with erstwhile noble 
heads, and seeking what they may devour. 
Revolutions in this changed old world of ours 
are just as liable to start because Europe 
puts up a tariff against corned beef, which 
affects the saltpeter mines, which throws the 
steamships into confusion, which affects the 
coal industry, which in turn reacts on the 
phonograph manufacturers, which unsettles 
the silk shirt trade, which spreads to the auto- 
mobile tire makers, thereby throwing the 
automobile business itself on its beam ends, 
causing widespread unrest and disquiet which 
result in people having nowhere to go but 
out, which they do, and the police in turn are 
ordered to disperse them, and they refuse, 
and the troops are sent to disperse the police, 
and they refuse, and the first thing a Congress- 
man knows there has been a revolution, and 
a Soviet has set up business in his district 
and he’s out on a limb with no more 
constituency than a rabbit. 

Of course, were he a Bolshevik, it wouldn't 
make any difference. He could keep right 
on talking to himself. But being a Congress- 
man makes it another matter. A Congress- 
man has to have his ear to the ground. And 
any Congressman that puts his ear to the 
ground within a thousand miles of a Soviet, 
would have both ear-drums broken. 

Simmered down to its essence, the fact of 
the matter is this: united in war, the decent 
peoples of earth were sound and solid. But 
since the War ended, said decent peoples have 
permitted themselves to be jazzed and 
hokummed until they don’t know whether 
they are afoot or horseback. The Armistice 
was probably the most colossal blunder that 
history has ever seen. Trying to interweave 
the painfully complex terms of peace with a 
fantastic and visionary League of Nations 
was a grandiose error that could easily have 
been avoided by giving Germany the sim- 
plest of terms to sign quickly, and then or- 
ganizing an effective league to enforce peace. 

The entire absence of any policy at all 
toward Bolshevism in Russia was a crime for 
which we are paying and will pay, dearly. 
And the effect of the whole unnecessary delay 
was to destroy morale, inculcate serious 
differences among those who ‘should be 
friends, and, instead of administering restora- 
tives toa convalescent world, to keep it suffer- 
ing at death’s door for seven tragic months. 
During all these vital, fatal days, we have 
not only had the cart before the horse, but 
the whole outfit upside down and driving 
backward! 

And the most pitiful part of it all is that 
while the forces of order have been stagger- 
ing around helplessly the forces of disorder 
have had their feet on the ground or on some 
hody’s else stomach at every minute of the 
night and day. They're out for the power 
and the mazuma. While we talk about 
the evolution of humanity into millennial 
happiness, their motto is *“Do it now!” 

And so far, these forces of disorder are 
having al! the best of it. We have had to- 
ward them an entire and fatal lack of policy 

What is the matter with us! It can’t be 
cowardice. Our dead in France show that; 
and the history of our fathers. It must be 
merely pitiful indecision born of a lack of 
understanding and appreciation of the facts 

This thing must end. This great and 
wonderful country that our fathers left unto 
us from the sweat of their bodies and the blood 
of their hearts; that their sons fought for and 
died for, leaving their whitening bones upon 
a thousand fields from Maine to California, 
and from the Mississippi to the Marne, must 
not now be betrayed to vermin and to worms 

There are Americans! There are real 
Americans! Those boys that fought in 
France! Their fathers! Their mothers! 
Their brothers! Their sisters! All those 
who believe that America is worth fighting 
for, worth dying for, let them rise! 

It is America’s fight! Let America rise, 
and win! 
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A Twenty-Four-Hour Working Day 


Invested Money Belongs to No Unions and It Never Shirks Work 


HAT 


about a 


would Labor think 
working week of 
hundred and sixty- 

eight hours? What would 
an employer think of it ? Suppose some one 
should come to you as an employer and say 
he would guarantee to have some of your 
force work this long? Perhaps you would 
think him crazy, but if he were not, and 
could convince you of it, wouldn't you jump 
at his offer? Well, it is not only possible but 
is being done all the time, and that portion 
of your force which will work so hard for you 
is, of course, your money 


one 


Money works twenty-four hours every 
day. It belongs to no union, and makes no 


unreasonable demands upon its employer 
lhe more work it is given to do the better 
it is satisfied. It never shirks, asks no favors, 
and granted that its working conditions are 
good, is always busy in the interests of its 
owner 

Compare this working day with the ones 
you have been reading about in the news- 


papers. An eight-hour day, a forty-four- 
hour week, a six-hour day, a thirty-hour 
week — they hardly compare favorably with 
the hours money works. Perhaps it is not 
fair to compare them, and yet they have 
many characteristics in common. For in- 
stance a dangerous occupation commands 
more wages than a safe one, because the 


chance of injury and loss of earning power 
ire ever present and must be taken into con 


sideration. Similarly money put into a 
speculative security must earn more than 
when invested in something known to be 


safe; to compensate for the chance of loss the 
made correspondingly at 
Intelligence industry 
greater earning power for a worker; intelli- 


return must be 


tractive and mean 
gent investing of money and seeing to it that 


it is always employed mean more money and 


larger returns An idle worker earns noth 
ing. Neither does idle money \ worker 
can waste his time, and it is still easier to 
waste money lhrift and saving increase 


the power of a worker and the influence of 


Triaptie 

Mining securities are attractive to most 
peopl One reason is the possibility of an 
nerease in the value of their investment and 


There is 
usually the chance of opening up new sup- 


unother the high rate of. return 
means increased value, 
bit of ore taken 


means that there 


plies of ore, which 
but on the other hand every 
out of a mine is just that 
much less left. and the more a mine is worked 
the sooner it will ln exhausted This is why 
the best of mining stocks vield 


as much as thes do 1. 18s Trecog- 


by Paul Tomlinson 


ous occupation, just like the man who works 


in them. Both receive high wages—if we 
can call it that—but both run risks. Some 


may think it worth while, and some not. 
There is one advantage, however, that money 
has over the worker; the money may be in- 
vested in a company which owns a number 
of mines, so that the risk is diversified and not 
all of the eggs are in one basket. 
Investments in producing oil wells are 
somewhat similar to those in mines. The 
risks in this case, however, would seem to be 
rather greater in the case cf the investor than 
in that of the worker. Employment at an 
oil well is not rated as a particularly danger- 
ous occupation. On the other hand, the 
well may stop flowing, or the oil follow the 
example of Lot’s wife. Here again, however, 
a number of properties in different locatities 
will protect an investment, as in the case of 
mining companies. Geologists are remark- 
ably accurate these days in forecasting sup- 
plies of metal or oil, but the factor of safety 
certainly sees on the side of the concern 
whose prope rties are not all in one place. 

l IBERTY Bonds are the safest invest- 
4 ment we know. For that very 
their \ ield is low Money invested in these 
bends is working for the Government, work 
not generally considered dangerous to life 
and limb. However, the man or woman 
who makes a success of a Government joh 
does not get as much money as the individual 
who makes a success of his own business, 
but he runs smaller risks. There are com- 
pensations for everything, and different peo- 

ple have different tastes 

Many a man who speculates falls back on 
the familiar saying, “Nothing ventured, 
nothing gained.” By its use he tries to justi 
fy his losses. As far as investments are con- 
cerned, however, this motto is preferable, 
“Cut down your losses and the profits will 
take themselves.” Of course all 
general rules are subject to exceptions, but 
it does seem that when most people have to 
work so hard for the money they get, it is 
almost their duty to spend and invest it 
judiciously. How much risk can af- 
ford to take with it is a matter you should 
have intelligence enough to decide for your- 
self 

It takes hard work and nerve and sacri - 
fice to get on in business. The same quali- 


reason 


care of 


you 


ties are necessary in saving money 
It is one of the most difficult things in 
the world to do, but it is also the test 
of your ability to succeed. And re. 
member this. It is far more agreeable to 
have money working for you than it is to 
have to work for money. When it is in your 
employ it turns over to you the wages it re- 
ceives for its twent y-four-hour working day 
When you work for it you pay the wages 
This is the difference between loaning and 
borrowing. 

Where to find work for your money is the 
question. -At any rate there need be no 
problem of unemployment, but just as cer- 
tain work suits certain kinds of people, so 
work which money should do varies accord- 
ing to the circumstances of its owner. Pat- 
ently, a young man with no dependents 
could afford to take risks that would be en- 
tirely without justification for a woman 
But is it worth while to take risks? In 
November of last year you will remember 
there was a sudden break in the market, and 
prices went pretty well to smash. In two 
weeks the common stocks of five representa- 
tive “speculative issues "’ declined an average 
of seventy-two points. The preferred stocks 
of these companies in the same period went 
down an average of slightly over one point. 
If a man gets to working too hard and keeps 
it up too long he is apt to have a collapse 
which may bring disastrous results. So with 
money. The prices of the stocks just men- 
tioned had been going up, up, up, for a long 
time. Bankers realized that their condition 
was precarious, and the bankers, as physi- 
cians of the market, gave warning. They 
predicted a break and it came. Which is 
another example of the similarity between 
money and human workers. The money did 
not object to the twenty-four-hour working 
day, but to the kind of employment. 

It might help, too, if people would think 
of their investments in a more personal wa) 
Compare them to money loaned to indi- 
viduals. An investment is nothing more 
than a loan; if you buy the bonds or stocks 
of a company you are merely loaning the 
company money for use in its business. In 
return for the loan you are paid interest, or, 
in the case of stock, taken into partnership 
and given a share in the profits 


Would you loan 


or losses 
money to an individual 
whom you know to be improvident, un- 
businesslike, and has never made a 
anything he has attempted? 
Would you loan money—five dollars even— 
to a perfect stranger about whom you know 
nothing? The chances are you 
would not 


who 


success of 


even consider it 





nized that vield must be high 


‘ nough to compensate for the 
gradual depletion of the mine 

So, money invested in 
| 


ma a] 


Thines 
classed as in a danger- 
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How the Financial Swindler Wor's 


MecClure’s Financial Booklet 
Eighth Edition 
Partial List of Contents 


Readily 


Investments 


Convertible 


No sensible person would, and 
yet plenty of people who ap- 
parently are sensible will in- 
vest in the securities of com- 


panies they know nothing 
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;about; sometimes they scarcely know the 
Zz | nature of the business, and are even unfa- 
miliar with its location; a market for its | 
| securities is something to which they have | 
| never given a thought. It is a problem for ‘. 
ie papi INVESTMENT SECURITIES | 
} On the other hand, you know men who | | 
| have been uniformly successful. You'd loan | oR. we 
Saatiandhaan ‘teapteeesndtnie | We specialize in Government bonds and other investment | 
| ability and you know that they are worthy | securities. This firm was founded in 1865 and we 
|of confidence. There are plenty of com- 7 
panies with the same characteristics. There | have always endeavored to recommend to our clients 
Send for are reliable, trustworthy, and conservative : ; 
banking houses to give you advice. These are conservative investments. As members of the New 
| the ones to whom to entrust your money. In 
this ‘ ‘uide fi their hands it will be safeguarded and put to York and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prepared to 
or good use. Under such circumstances it W ill execute orders for the purchase or sale of securities on 
work for you and return a profit. This is ame 
m the purpose of money. First save it, and a cash basis in large or small amounts. 
nvestor - |then put it to work. Remember that its 
week is one hundred and sixty-eight hours, A circular describing several issues of desirable 
| seven days a week, a twenty-four-hour work- i sa , 
ONSULT this strong list ing day. investment securities will be sent on reque-'. 
' . “7 diversified Books About Stocks and Bonds 
oa ad oye org aS and Insurance and Banking by Mail + 
_P prete ‘red stocks pbetore you ; 
hk invest your funds. 1— Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 1 er, e a oO y Oo. 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., and 17 Wall 
Our investment service is St., New York City, will send upon request a P 
et built with the bricks of in- special circular on some new investment 215 Devonshixe St. 17 Wall Street 
iets vestigation and the mortar inees, Send for Cocater 280. Boston New Yori 
Paes . es hy ; 2.—“Investment Steps” — a booklet pub- 
4 - ol critical judgment. Every lished by the Mercantile Trust Company, | 
i ~ offering of Bonds or Pre- | of St. Louis, Missouri,— will be sent on re- — _ ; 
s aaa ferred Stocks of Corpora- quest of them. In this pamphlet the investor YN ___ nem aes 
she tions which we bring out and prospective investor 1s taken, step by 7 ; 
a. he sOmS co Ns l step, through the various stages in the han- 
= ay rests upon the solid founda- dling of first mortgage real estate loans and 
eo tion of successful earnings, shown how carefully each security is scrutin- 
S am conservative financing, and ized and the care exercised in each successive 
is the tensive property values step, before and after the securities are placed O 
\ “s extensive prop Blues. with the investing public. | 
> no ’ ‘ » ’ 
3.— A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., of 62 Cedar | 
US cer. If you have money to in- a bade prs . 
| Street, New York, will send to those inter- First Mort ase 
a vest, ee list of — | — = nd a ~ or —_——— g g s 
4 ings should be in your hands. of bonds now held with one of the best bonds 
Pt a r ew York Stock 500 Real Estate Serial Not 
Pn It will be sent upon request | listed on the New York Stock Exchange ea state eria otes 
ee for MC-120 Ask for No. MC-53. e , : Nee 
ction : :* 4.—Kauffman-Smith-Emert Company, Se- RARE combination of safety and attractive rate of interest. 
2 In The National Cit reneged —e - a — be = _ These carefully selected securities are sound as gold dol- 
ember FE | te send coe request 0 now beskiet denting lars. They were bought for our own investment, after the 
with some high grade issues of municipal , 
P | en gra ipa °° ° ° ° . 
“ - Company | bonds, yielding as high as 519°). Send for most rigid and searching investigation, and are well worth 4 our 
men | Booklet. MC, “Bonds That Always Pay.” consideration. We deliver them direct to you—to any post-office 
erage National City Bank Building 5.— Buying securities on the instalment in the United States, at our risk. 
aoe SR ages plain receiving full benefit of all dividends, 
ont NEW YORK interest, ete., while paying the balance in You can invest $500 = $10 000 
aS ae 4 mie bs ieee ’ 
point. . twenty pe —— nts, is a, rs th l fet 
keeps Bonds Preferred Stocks Acceptances — in . x — oa wg or more, Wl equai safety 
lapse Correspondent Offices in more er age rag as bet 7-00. ses iid A } . hat is sec od by fi rave lesirable citv 
> wth bi” BO aches ork. Ask for Booklet 7-CC. n investment t at is secured by first mortgage on desirable cit) 
men- spacers , 6.— In “Junior Underwritings,” a copy- real estate which is constantly growing more valuable. 
vena righted leaflet issued by I. D. Noll & Com- 
ition pany, the financing - small industrial cor- For descriptive circulars write to 
: porations is described. 
_ Cutest oC 7.—S. W. Straus & Co., 180 Broadway, Real Estate Loan Department 
Se ities Service Compan New York, and Straus Building, Chicago, M fc Te 
_ 9 aed have published a new booklet, “Safety and ercanti = A, Company 
-y did Bankers’ Shares 6°;,” explaining the reasons why no in- ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
rking Do you know any other Common Stock erway sap redige J Aesmmennipeed mig ache 1 Reserve S Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
2 Offering Thee stiractioe ea interest in thirty-eight years on any invest- Member Federal Reserve System apital and Surplus $10,000, 
think eae one ae }ment purchased of S. W. Straus & Co., and 
oe I Distributions made monthly, in | describing sound, first mortgage serial real — 
indi- part or all the monthly distribu- — rane. Ee wating, specify circular X 
boner tion can be immediately reinvested 8— H. M. Byllesby & Co., Ine., 111 
— if so desired, thus compounding troadway, New York, 202 South La Salle 
es monthly. Street, Chicago, Hl., will send, upon request, . Bonds We 
» the Bee . 
> 2. Yield at present market prices a booklet describing their new oil property M k h G d 
' - over 12° >. Send for booket MC-1, “A Study of Shaffer a ing t e 00 Recommend 
see a ia . , Oi & Refining Co. and the Position It Occu- 
rship 3. Earnings in 1918 on Common Stock “tite: *° tter 
as outstanding $61.67 a share. pies in the Petroleum Industry. a a r y e 
rsses 9.—The “Doherty News,” published | The prompt paym 
idual i. Surplus income invested in He 7 as we. Cn am = . ead ” | he i. eee agian 
un- subsidiaries totals more than ay ee SS es See ‘ on. oe principal and interest 
7 $52,000,000 and fiscal agents of Cities Service Company, \ big salary avails little un- MMunicinal B We arte 
. yi o : heidiert — | is published monthly and gives the latest less you use it wisely a ul Soaee tS Ss 
ed. > ompany Ss subsidiaries wrod Uuce . ait i ° » ‘| stati Ran a i 1 > a Ing pov *T 
en— over 17,000,000 barrels br oil in | information re garding oil statistics and pro To do that, you must save ne, ° le tax , whe 
en 1918 Cities Service . Company duction figures in the United States. It also conse of —gut It take ener issuing state, county, 
» you weducers of ‘high-er d ; efinabie — -vataalile information , tegarding thing that lasts—invest it ' r town. 
fe Sana + the country lea | public utilities and a general review of the a - 
eal | investment situation. Ihe best way to invest is grade bonds of thri 
a oe Service npeny, Bankers’ |} 10.—G. L. Miller & Co., 113 Hurt Build- to invest continuously. ammeanttie 
> ap lares are in ettec ities service ane be . ‘. ° " at 2 4 ) Lil Uu til 
+ Common Stock, each Share represent- ing, \tlanta, Ga., will send upon request in The Partial Payment Plan Sie oe hal 
. ing a one-tenth interest in a share of interesting booklet dealing with some high is decidedly helpful to the man Ants tind ey nage 
dees Common Stock at $100 par. grade real estate bonds.  ¢ ‘ireular MC. who can put os ty regularly are described in our 
6 “What You Do Not See ina Bond bstantial « inal fe lar. which will be sent 
Henry L Doherty Circular,” is often an important factor in the tara innt aaecatarcn cate ities 
& + - selection of bonds by the investment banker | request. 
: | for his clients. This pamphlet vith ‘Bond Send for booklet B-12 —_ , 
O pany | Topics,” will be sent on request directed to | “Partial Payment Plan” > he sy a Ic ai 
pe Bond Department A. H. Bickmore & Company, 111 Broadway, | circular, ask for booklet 
and 60 Vy le T New York. ; a 
tand- Vall Street New York 12.—Bankers Mortgage Co., Des Moines, | John Muir & (0. “Bonds That Always Pay” 
Clure Ia., will send booklet 118, dealing with Iowa | |] SPECIALISTS IN ? F 
rance — First Farm Mortgages and Tax Free Munici- , 
or the highest retu rv consistent wit wr custumers | pal Bonds. - ; Odd Lots Kauffman-Smith-Emert Co. 
ities. methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up | 13.—“‘Acceptance” is the title of a com- 61 Broadway NW. 
s for | a h we can recommend after the wost thorouwh | prehensive and thorough booklet which will lle Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
4 Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investor. | be of great value to business houses dealing 
Hit PERKINS& CO. Lawrence |in acceptances. Both foreign and domestic 
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stalment Plan. 
If you desire, 
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any security 
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43 Exchange Place 


Telephone 8300-16 I r 


[nvestment Securities 


An intimate knowledge of 
financial position and 
the com- 
whose securities you 
own is at all times desirable 


especially when prices 
fluctuate. 
Over 500 prominent com- 
panies are described in the 
latest edition of our ‘‘White 
Book.’ 
We vil I glad to send 
you of this book 
and hlet showing 
you |} can buy se 
curitic Monthly In 


a special re- 
vared on 
in which you 
interested without 
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budget 
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the family 
prov ision to 


In planning 
it is a wise 
a detfinits 
ings and invest regularly in high 
class bonds 

THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 
PLAN of the Bankers Mortgage 
Co. enables the 
secure from 


4.1 OF 7! ( 
on the highest class of Munic ipal 


and Corporation Bonds. Denomi- 
nations $50, $100, $500, $1000 


investor to 


Interesting information will be 
sent on request for circular P-2 
Bankers Mortgage Co. 
ca . 
CHICAGO—DES MOINES 


112 W. Adams 521 W 
Street Street 


NEW YORK 
Walnut 512 Fifth 
Avenue 
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necessar 

middie man. MODERN | 
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ness in need of 

| new capital and the inves- 
ting public. His dealings are 
usually in millions. How the | 
smaller company — just as 

| sound-raises new capital 


is told in JUNIOR 
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acceptances are dealt with in this booklet. 


It will be sent upon request by the National | 


City Co., New York. 

14.—John Muir & Co., odd lot and Liberty 
Bond specialists, 61 Broadway, New York, 
have recently made several changes in their 
partial-payment plan terms which are ex- 
plained in the new edition of their booklet 

‘The Partial Payment Plan,” which is free 
on request, 

15.-—Francis & Company, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, will be pleased to send upon 
request some interesting circulars describing 
a variety of new investments. 

16 | pon request Gerard & Co.. 
St.. New York, 
booklet publication “Investment Sugges- 
* issued opportunely, which discusses 
active securities and current market topics; 
also their Investment Plan Booklet. 

i7.—“ We're Right on the Ground,” by 
E. J. Landers & Co., of Grand Forks, N. D., 
covers Farm Mortgages from the Northwest. 
Free 

18.—Slattery & Co., of 40 Exchange Place, 
New York City, are distributing the current 
their fortnightly publication, 
“Investment Opportunities.”” The security 


35 Wall 


trons 


number of 


and profitable opportunities of investing in | 
some of the leading industrials, rails, coppers, | 


ind oils are discussed Ask for 9-A. 
19.—The Citizens Savings & Trust Com- 
oldest of Ohio Trust Companies 
has devised a “Banking by Mail” system 
which gives satisfaction. It pays 4°> com- 
pound interest on such deposits. Write the 
Bank at Cleveland, Ohio, for free booklet. 
20.—The Bankers Loan & Investment Co., 
65 Wall Street, New York City, will be glad 
to send upon request their new book describ- 


pans 


ing their investments vielding 6°). Send 
for book MC. Thrift. 
21.—Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will 


send free a list of farm mortgages. Send for 


list 718 


Financial 
Department will arrange with any of the above 


Upon request from readers, MeClure’s 


named firms to furnish promptly the booklets men- 


tioned in this column. In sending request to Me- 


Clure’s for booklets, please order them by number. 


The Thrill 
of Getting Through 





| Continued from page 28] 





knew French but I could see that he under- 
stood something of what I said, so I just fired 
away at him with a complete history of us. 

I won him over at last, and the change in 
his manner was miraculous. From a hostile, 
menacing attitude, he changed to one of most 
cordial friendship. He explained that they 
had taken us for Hun deserters. However, 
he believed my story, so now our safety, so 
far as they concerned, was assured. 
Calling up all his followers, he told them that 
we were harmless, escaped prisoners, where- 
upon they dispersed, promising not to molest 
us further But twice during the day, the 
old man came with bread and potatoes 


were 


About five that afternoon, it started to 
rain. We had taken post in the lee of three 
large trees, leaning against the trunks to 
escape some of the driving storm. The 
shower had nearly passed when we caught 
sight of a Hun on a bicycle, some two hun- 
dred yards away on the road. He looked our 


and I helieve he saw us, for he dis- 
mounted and stood there several minutes, 
staring in our direction, while we hid behind 
the trees, and again risking an eye to 
watch Presently he remounted his 


way 


now 
him 


| wheel and started back the way he had come 


“What do vou make of it?” 
much excited, when he had gone. 
“Let's look for a place to lay up over 


asked Tilly, 


night.”” L suggested, and the other two im- 
mediately agreed 
So we approached the first house of the 


group to ask the owner to put us up. But 
here for the time we found only 
Flemish-speaking people. They would have 
no dealings with us. Discouraged, we moved 
on but decided to make one more try. We 
chose the last house of the group. This time 
a young man came to the door 

* Parlez-vous francaise, monsieur?’’ was the 
first thing | asked. He made no answer but 
just then a very bright and attractive looking 
girl appeared beside him with a pleasant, 
“Oui, monsieur.” 

To her I appealed, but she shook her head 
when I asked permission to spend the night. 
Disappointed, but still hopeful, I asked her | 


second 
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| Fandamentals [Which Make 
Miller First Mortgage (Bonds 


| Sound Investments. 








Income-producing properties 
First Mortgages 

Security at least 200% 
Non-speculative Properties 
Serial Maturiti’ s 

Sinking Fund to Meet Payments 
Trustee's Supervision 


IOVewne 


A new booklet entitled * Creating 
Good Investments” gives full par- 
“culars. Write for copy. 


| 

} 

Miller First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds yielding 7%, are 
available in denominations of $100, $5(0 and $1000 at mature 
ities of 2 to 10 years. Current offerings sent on request. i) 
} 

} 


I. Income-Producing Properties Protect 


Miller Investors 


Every Miller First Mortgage Bond is secured by a 
property oroducing a rental income of at least two 
and one-half times the amount required to meet 
interest and principal payments, | 
The first mortgage covers the earnings as well as | 
the physical property. 
Ample earnings protect every investor against loss, 
delay or inconvenience. 

Interest and 
Company of 
of Atlanta. 


rincipal payable at the Guaranty Trust | 
w York or the Third National Bank — }} 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 72 Hurt BuILDING,- 


| 

i 

ATLANTA, GA. 
i 
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_ BEHIND YOUR 
SECURITIES 


We have prepared thorough analyses 
of 40 leading Stock Exchange Securities 
showing changes in values of prop 
erties over a period of several years 
as they affect stockholders. 
(hese are summarized in our booklet 
-A whch also contains charts show- 
ing price fluctuations and volume of 
transactions. 
We ill be glad to send a copy with 
nfor ation showing how you can 
purchase these and other securities 
on our 


Twenty Payment Plan. 
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How to Select 
the Best 


UR timely booklet “1920 In- 

vestments,” will help dis- 
criminating investors to choose 
wisely in order to obtain the 
best consistent returns. 

Two score exceptionally high 
grade diversified securities are 
briefly described. 

Ask for Booklet Mel 
H. M. Byllesby & Company 
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Investment Securities 
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One of our Clients 
in London Writes: 
“T have had no more satisfactory 
Investments than your Farm Mort- 
You have handled them 
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they have 


so well, hever given Mme aD anxious 
thought.’ 
6%—AMOUNTS TO SUIT 


Our First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate 
Bonds net 6° and are furnished in amounts to 
suit. Send for pamphlet “T’’ and descriptive 
statements of offerings. 
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AVING money by mail at 4% interest with this iarge, safe 
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Own Your Own 
Stocks ina Year 


Begin today 


Invest Wisely. Obtain 
Growing Income. Buy 
only high grade stocks 
paying substantial div- 
idends. First payment 
20°% of purchase price. 
Balance equal monthly 
payments during year. 
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White Coal 


The Trade Name for Water Power 

No strike can raise the price of Water 
Power. It is constant and exempts hydro- 
electric operations from the unusual de- 
mands and costs incident to such busi- 
ness interruptions. 


Own an Interest in a Public Utility 
When you invest in a public utility 
deriving electrical energy from water 
power the strength of the rivers is there 
to assure you of safety of principal and 
increased returns, 
Write for Cfrcular CL-T 
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Suggestions 


In the present active market in- 
vestors will find our terse and 
timely publication 

“Investment Suggestions” 
of real value in purchasing and 
keeping posted on securities. 


Tt will be mailed free upon 
request for Booklet ‘*X,"" 


ERARD &(@ 


Invertment-/ecuritier 
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“THRIFT” BOOK 
Free to Savers 


Whether living near us or thousands of 
miles away, you can deal with us entirely 
by mail. Our “Thrift Book" tells why 
this long-established Savings and Loan 
Association (now in its 30th year), opera- 
ting under strict New York State Bank- 
ing Supervision, can well afford to pay 
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amount, $1 to $5,000 starts you on 
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nty, in effect since 1897, 
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following receipt, 
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Why pay more, when you can bi ir » 
scription ata saving aid toss arn how a py). 
hat may interest you at low prices. 
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MONARCH 
TOMATO 


“The Kirg Pin 
of Them All” 


Home and market gar- 
deners call it “the mon- 
arch of all tomatoes. 

Massive size, perfect 
shape unequalled solid 
ity —a tomato developed 
to the highest point of 
perfection. An immense yielder—a continuous bearer 
Ripens thoroughly to the stem, has few seeds and is 
free trom the objectionable hard core found in many 
Varieties roduces perfect specimens of two pounds 


or Over. 
Packet, 15¢ 4 Packets, 50c 


Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and Over 
Write to-day fora copy of Buist’s Garden Guide 

mailed free on application. If you have a garden 
you should have this book—tells you what, when 


and how to plant 
ROBERT BUIST CO. Dept. E  Phila., Pa. 
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SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 4 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and ;- 

Every young wife should know.* 
What every parent should know. 
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if we might rest a while and have something 
todrink. At that she cordially asked us into 
the living-room, where the whole family were 
gathered about the stove. 

I soon succeeded in arousing the girl's in- 
terest in us by telling her our story. Every- 
thing I said she repeated to the family, so 
before long all our buttons, flying insignia, 
helmets and goggles were being passed about 
among them and exclaimed over with quite 
a show of interest. 

With a happy smile the girl turned to me. 
“Monsieur,” she said, “* voulez-vous rester chez 
nous, ce soir?” 

Eagerly, I accepted the invitation, where- 
upon she told us to come with her. I fully 
expected to be shown to some shed or barn, 
where perhaps there would be some hay to 
sleep on. But far from it, she led us into a 
room with a bed in the far corner. This 
would be our room, she explained. 

We never knew where they all slept that 
night. We three had decidedly guilty con- 
sciences as we crept into that big, wonder- 
fully soft bed. But they did not trouble us 
long, for in no time at all we were fast asleep. 

It was four o’clock next day when we left, 
with a note in Flemish which we might 
present when in need of help, explaining who 
we were. The mother was to lead us into the 
village of Steenockerzeel, where she had a 
friend whose husband spoke English. 

Steenockerzeel was a mile away. ‘The old 
lady conducted us to a house in the heart of 
the village, where she left us in the care of her 
friend. The latter explained that her hus- 
band was out just now but would be back 
presently. She could speak French, so we 
were able to talk to her. 

After half an hour's waiting, she informed 
us that hubby might not be back till late. 
We had better follow her son to another house 
where they also spoke English. Although 
we did not know quite what to make of this 
turn of events, we followed the boy at her 
suggestion to a second house. The woman 
there who came to the door in turn directed 
us to still a third place where English was 


| spoken. 


| no authentic 


Much puzzled, but determined to see the 
thing through, we went with our young guide 
to be introduced by him to the third woman 
whose husband spoke English. This time we 
were admitted to await the husband’s return. 
The woman could speak our language, her- 
self, so while we waited we chatted with her 
and sipped the coffee which she provided. 


ER husband, we learned, was an English 

jockey. He had been in the racing game 
here before the War. Since the conflict had 
overtaken him he had been unable to .get 
away. He had evaded the Germans by 
passing as a Belgian, although he had no real 
passport. 

Every Belgian civilian was obliged to carry 
on his person at all times, a passport bearing 
his name, age, photograph and other data. 
He was obliged to submit this once a month 
to the German authorities for risé. 

This man had no such document, at least 
one. He simply carried a 
forged one to show when accosted by the 
gendarmes in the street. Naturally he re- 
frained from paying the monthly visits to the 
Hun lords of the district. He and a fellow 
jockey had thus dodged the boche since the 
very beginning of German oppression in 
Belgium. 

After dinner the second Englishman came 
to see us. We had a pleasant chat with the 
two horsemen, during which they volunteered 
to conduct us to an estaminet about a mile 
away, owned by a Belgian woman whose 
husband was likewise English and had also 
followed the turf. 

They led us north from Steenockerzeel 
along the main highway that runs on to 


| Malines and Anvers (Mechlin and Antwerp). 


Just where this road crosses the light railway 
from Brussels, on the southwest corner, is the 
Café Anglaise. There, after waiting outside 
until our friends had made certain no Huns 
were within, we met the young and attractive 
Belgian woman. At the same time we were 
introduced to M. Francois Timmerman, 
chairman of the Comité Nationale for the dis- 
tribution of food received from America, at 
the moment very much engaged in a game 
of billiards. 

Of course he was our lifelong friend from 
the moment he learned we were Americans. 
Nothing would do but that we accept the 
hospitality of his house across the street, 
where he assured us we should have beds and 
food aplenty. After drinking beer with 
madame, the jockey’s wife, we were per- 
mitted to accompany Francois. 

Next day was Sunday. Through the 
sitting-room windows we watched the train- 


loads of Hun soldiers roll by on their way to 
Brussels. Late in the afternoon we saw them 
again, returning from town. We were roy- 
ally entertained by the family. The younger 
sister, who had been studying in Brussels to 
develop a very promising voice, kindly sang 


for us. Nothing was lacking of food or en- 
tertainment. For the second time during 


the escape we had meat and butter. 

These good people, like others we had met, 
advised us to travel northeast. That eve- 
ning, accompanied by a young Belgian, who 
had attached himself to us and would have 
come all the way to Holland with us but for 
parental objections, we set out. 

That night, in spite of frequent rests, we 
covered a yood fifteen kilometers. The 
greater part of this distance, as far as Bet- 
ecom, we boldly followed the tramline, 
ing with it the River Deme and several 
tributaries, without encountering opposition. 
At four o'clock we entered the village of 
Ramsel. 

It was here that the notes which the girls 
had written for us in Steenockerzeel justified 
their existence. Not, however, before we 
had been twice turned away. The first man 
directed us to the home of the mayor of the 
town, where the mayor's wife fed us but re- 
fused to take us in. The third house we 
tried was occupied by a father, his grown-up 
son and daughter. Here they were good to 
us and showed us up a ladder to a deep pile of 
sweet-smelling, newly-cut hay, that induced 
slumbers wonderfully peaceful and refreshing. 

In the middle of the afternoon the boy 
woke us up, telling us to come down immedi- 
ately. Wondering what it was all about, we 
followed him into the living-room to find 
awaiting us, in long, sombre, black robes, a 
priest. He had evidently been called in by 
the farmer to question us. I had a long talk 
with him in French. Upon finding that he 
was disposed to be kindly, I told him all 
about us and asked his advice about the best 
point at which to attempt a crossing into 
Holland. 

He told us then how very 
was, how well guarded the border was by an 
electric fence and how watchful the line of 
sentries who patrolled it. Then he studied 
our maps with us. Finally, after careful 
consideration, he pointed out Tongerloo, a 
town some twelve kilometers to the northeast 
of us. Just west of the town he indicated the 
site of an abbey—Abbayé Tongerloo, he 
called it. He advised that we proceed there 
this very afternoon. Upon our arrival we 
should tell the good fathers that he, the 
father at Ramsel, had sent us. He was sure 
they could give us good advice. 

There were in certain villages along the 
border, Belgians who made a business of 
breaking through the frontier defenses for the 
purposes of conducting parties across and of 
smuggling goods. We had heard mention of 
such persons before. Now he advised that 
we bend all our efforts toward finding one of 
these guides. 

Hopes running high, we set out, following 
the route the good man had indicated 

The road signs directed us most of the 
way, but by the time Westerloo was reached, 
it hed grown dark, so, thereafter, we stopped 
frequently to inquire the way. 

About nine o’clock that evening we came 
into Tongerloo. We found the abbey pres- 
ently and walked through the gates and under 
the entrance arch into the inner courtyard, 
without discovering a soul about the place. 
A single lighted window on the ground 
floor attracted our attention. At the door 
beside it, a Frenchwoman came to answer our 
summons. We were admitted to a little 
room, to find assembled about a table in the 
center, two Frenchmen and their wives. 
They were most cordial toward us when they 
learned who we were. They were refugees 
from the towns now under shell fire. Seventy 
or eighty such exiles were living here under 
the protection of the church. 

One of the men went immediately to sum- 
mon the Father Superior — to ask permission 
for us to spend the night. Presently, 


cTOss- 





| chest? 


| 


dangerous it | 


while | 


we were drinking coffee that our hosts had | 


hurriedly prepared, the holy man came 
accompanied by Father Dockx, who spoke 
English. We had a wonderful meal, after 
which they showed us up-stairs to where, in 
two rooms just above the French people, 
there were three vacant beds. 

We were very glad of the comfortable | 
beds, for we were badly in need of sleep. 

Immediately after the midday meal, 
Father Dockx came next day to us, | 
bringing with him a very large-scale, mi- | 


see 


nutely detailed map of the country between | 


here and the frontier. 
That evening in the dusk we started for 
Sluis, in the company of a Belgian from the 
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“On the floor was stretched 
a small dark man.” 


Dead—as if from the blow of an axe. 


The night before another man had been 
stretched dead beside that same 
striped chest. 

What hand had dealt the blows? What 
was concealed within that curious 
Why did those who touched it pay 
forfeit with their lives? 
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Not until the last page is turned will you lay 
the book aside; you will be carried breathless 
from page to page, gripped by the world’s 
greatest Conan Doyle. 


Did you know Doyle has a book for every 
mood? You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share 
the business villainies of Ezra Girdlestone. 
In Fly Trap Gulch the huge man-eating 
plant awaits you; you are among the Nihil- 
ists; you are in Sassassa Valley w ith the 
fiend of the single eye. One of the world’s 
greatest love stories is Doyie’s and one of 
the most stirring prize fight tales, 


master of mysteries, 


Fiction enough to Jast you a year; and to 
give overflowing measure here are the Sher- 
lock Holmes stories besides—all beautiful gilt 
top volumes. If you act at once they are 
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Among all the mystery stories that have beer 
written, these thirty-eight will live. Anna Kath 
rine Green's *“* Room No, 3°"; Frank R. 
“Three Burgiars"’; “The Poisoned Pen, the 
ent bullet and the invisible ray that challenge 
Craig Kennedy's genius; the fearful “Cell Thir- 
teen”’ of Jacques Futrelle; the —but why nar 
them all? Only by examining them can you ap 
preciate them, But you must act at once: the 
offer is good only as long as the two sets last 
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$O)5 AnHour! 


“Every hour I gpent on my L C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 tome! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools !’’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling 
of promotions or increases in salary as 
the rewards of spare time study. 


What are vou doing with the hours after sup- 
per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
proved when you can easily make them mean so 
much? One i uur a day spent with the I. C. S. 
will prepare you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, it will! Putituptows 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now / 
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abbey, who led us across the fields to Zam- 
mel. There he wished us good luck, then left 
us to take up the journey along the rails 

It was just after noon the next day when 
we came into the village of Rauw and pro- 
ceeded at once toward the church spire. We 
found the father here very timid about help- 
Although he fed us bread and coffee 
he was afraid to trust us fully. He advised 
that we go to the chateau just east of the 
village where the owner spoke English. 

On the way we were attracted by a white 
brick house, on one side of which was a hard- 
ware store and bicycle repair shop. It sud- 
ke nly occurred to us that perhaps here we 
might obtain some of the implements which 
would help us deal with the charged wire. 

A middle-aged man of kindly appearance 
admitted us. Immediately I began my 
French story of what we were, for I knew he 
must be in sympathy with our project if he 
was to sell us anything to further it. 

“Do you speak English?” was the quiet 
answer from this calm individual who had 
patiently listened to my struggle in French. 

A thunder clap could hardly have taken us 
more by surprise. Did we speak English! 

Poor Gus — Gustaaf Hus was his name — 
did not know quite what to make of the tor- 
rent of sound at first, but finally he said: 

“Yes, | am believing you are American. 
I have been spending many years in America 
and Canada as bricklayer, and I am thinking 
you boys are speaking truth.” 

In our exuberance we slapped him on the 
back and wrung his hand until it must have 
ached. We told him we had learned of cer- 
tain men called guides who might advise us 
where to cross the border. 


rig Us. 


G' s liste ned to it all thoughtfully. 

“ Boys,” he said finally, “I am going 
to be he Iping you how Ican. There are going 
every week in Holland these guides, two, 
three of them every week. One of them I 
know since he was young boys. Now, I 
don’t know where he is going; maybe in 
Holland. But sure I am finding him for 
you boys _ 

Suddenly in the midst of it all Gus glanced 
out into the street, and made one dash for the 
door, to hail a man driving by. He brought 
the individual back with him, a man of about 
his own height, thicker set and with a slightly 
more ferocious-looking mustache. 

“Boys, this is my brother, Jan Hus,” he 
proudly introduced the new arrival. There 
ensued a long discussion between the two. 

Finally, Jan shook hands very cordially 
with us upon taking his leave and Gus told 
us that his brother was going to help us. He 
was going to Moll that very afternoon, where 
perhaps he might obtain trace of the guide. 

He regretted that we could not remain in 
his house but on account of his very nervous 
wife, he must send us into the woods just 
a few hundred yards back of the house. He 
would come to us there after dark with 
food. To-morrow he hoped to have good 
news for us from his brother. 

It was arranged that we look for a certain 
roadside shrine, and hide in the woods near-by. 

We thanked him a thousand times. With 
spirits soaring to their very zenith we left the 
house in search of the place of worship. But 
search as we might, we could not find it. Not 
daring to return to the house, we entered the 
bushes at the nearest point. We decided to 
wait here until dark, then to go out and watch 
the house for his leaving it 

But as it happened, when next we met 
Gus, it was in quite a different manner from 
that which we had planned. The afternoon 
had sped quickly by as we bad sat there in 
the bushes, chatting merrily over the pros- 


pect of a speedy arrival in Holland, All at 
once L caught the sounds of whistling. Some 
one was passing by along the edge of the 
wood. We all sat quietly listening What 


was the tune? —it certainly sounded familiar. 
Then I recognized it an old, old song that 


I remembered hearing years ago. “Fare- 
well, my Bluebell,” runs the first line. 
“sav, fellows, I'll bet that’s Gus! He's 


whistling * Bluebell.””’ 

It was Gus right enough. When I brought 
him to our clearing, he was fairly beaming. 

% Boys,” he began as he usually did, “now 
I am sure in my heart you are Americans. 
I am singing that old song when | have live 
in Canada, ten, twelve 

He brought us food and stayed with us 
as long as he dared remain away from his 
wife. Once more he told us how sorry he 
was that we were obliged to remain out-of- 
doors 

Such a night as it was! Cold! Brr-r-r! 
How we shivered! We would sleep for an 
hour, then get up and walk for half an hour 
to restore the circulation. 


years ago.” 
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then presently Gus, 
a bottle of milk and a 


At last day came, 
with some hot coffee, 
loaf of bread. 

Jan Hus returned that day at noon from 
his visit to Moll. He had so far been unsuc- 
cessful in finding the guide, but he urged us 
not to lose hope as he lad left word with a 
friend there to notify him should the man 
return. Meanwhile, he would carry the 
search to other near-by villages. 

At noon, he had gone home and Gus was 
visiting us for a moment while his wife was 
out, when again the sound of whistling out- 
side caused us all to sit still and listen. This 
time the lively strains of “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” came floating through the 
trees to us. We looked at Gus. 

“Monsieur Emsems,” Gus explained. 
Then he told us how the wealthy owner of 
the chateau, the one to whom the priest had 
directed us, had heard of our presence here. 
Gus had told him where to look for us, so now 
he was coming to visit. 

\ dapper little man was M. Emsems, the 
picture of good health and spirits with his 
vividly rosy cheeks. And with it all he 
could speak English. 

We had a delightful chat with him, during 
which we learned the startling information 
that he was the rightful owner of the electric 
plant — now commandeered by the Huns — 
which charged the electric fence along the 
frontier. 

Before he left, M. Emsems drew from his 
pocket a thermos bottle filled with the most 
delicious hot cocoa I have ever tasted. He 
also gave us each a handful of domino sugar 
and two bars of milk chocolate. 

In the evening, about eight o'clock, we had 
the surprise and the treat of our lives. It 
was heralded by the same whistle we had 
heard at noon, Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes.” 
A few moments later a tearing of branches, 
a splash and a muffled oath told us that 
Emsems had fallen into the ditch some four 
feet deep, that, moat-like, guarded the 
approach to our encampment. We hastened 
to the rescue to find not only Emsems but his 
wife and (I believe it was her brother), a 
second man. Fortunately, the lady had not 
shared her husband's plight. 

They were all very excited, the woman 
especially begging us not to speak so loudly. 
We became aware of many mysterious bundles, 
immediately we met the party. One of these 
proved to be a milk pail full of hot soup. 
The second dish was a huge, crockery affair, 
about the size and shape of half an ordinary 
stone filter. Full of chicken! Chicken and 
potatoes. Then, finally, there was some 
fruit, arid with it all a bottle of milk to 
drink. It was all too wonderful! 

[t was the following day, Sunday, at noon, 
that Jan came to us. He told us that Gus 
had gone on a visit to Moll to see friends 
who he thought probably were in touch with 
the guide. 

Meanwhile, Jan invited us to accompany 
him to his home, where we might live more 
comfortably until the time came to start for 
Holland. 

We lost no time breaking camp. Jan in- 
structed us to follow him at a distance of a 
hundred yards. Then we set out along the 
most unfrequented paths Jan could find. 
So we came to the Baelen-Postel Road, just 
south of its intersection with the main Moll- 
Lommel route. There awaiting us was a 
young boy, a relative of Jan’s, who was hold- 
ing the pony and cart in readiness for us. 
The four of us were quickly seated in the 
cozy little vehicle and were off at a trot. 

At several points along the four or five 
miles to Baelen Jan had posted pickets who 
waved that all was clear as we passed. In- 
deed, it seemed to me as if the whole country- 
side had been informed of our coming. 

Where we crossed the Moll-Overpelt rail- 
way there were several Huns waiting on the 
station platform, but they paid no attention 
to us. We passed one boche on a bicycle 
along the road. He was just as stupid as his 
fellows, so nothing hindered our progress all 
the way into the village. There, Jan proudly 
pointed out his dwelling. 

His wife opened the gates to the stable at 
the other end, Such a dinner as she had 
prepared! 

Of course, we soon had visitors. All of 
Jan's relatives and closest friends came in 
to pay their respects. His wife’s cousin, a 
photographer by trade, brought his para- 
phernalia with him to take our picture. 

Monsieur Emsems and his charming wife 
drove into the village to call. They brought 
us a supply of milk chocolate and several jars 
of delicious preserves. Having first looked 
for us in the woods, they had been startled 
to find us gone. Then they had learned our 
whereabouts from Gus, who had returned 
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I was anxious to hear what he 


from Moll. 


had accomplished there but the Emsems 
were unable to tell us. 

Late next morning Gus arrived, having 
walked all the way from Rauw. I knew 


before he spoke that had bad news for us. 
He had been unable to find the guide, for the 
latter was in Holland. This was Monday 
He thought that at least by Thursd: uy, the 
guide would have returned from Holland. 


— our dismay when the following 
day, Tuesday, the fifteenth, two Huns came 
to the door demanding to see Jan We 


were quickly hustled out through the back 
door and down through a cellar window into 
a dark, musty, dungeon-like place to wait 
while Jan received his callers. At the end of 
fifteen minutes he came down to get us, the 
Germans having departed. They would be 
back presently, however. These two had 
been making arrangements to billet twenty or 
more of them with Jan for the night. I 
seemed that some twe hundred would be 
entering the town at nightfall. After much 
discussion between Jan and his friends, he 
told us he would be willing to take a chance 
if we would. We could stay in this room 
with the doors and windows locked. 

Most of the Huns would be quartered in 
the stable. Three of the officers would, how- 
ever, occupy a room on the second floor. 

It was ten o'clock when Jan came to report 
that all his Huns were safely tucked away. 
Taking our shoes off, we tiptoed up the 
creaking stairs. Jan had already removed 
the outside knobs from our doors so that 
once inside with the doors closed, they could 
not easily be opened from without. 

But they did not leave town that day, so 
that night we had to follow the same* pro- 
cedure. All day the village streets were full 
of the devils. 

Georges Soete came to us to-day, a bright 
little Belgian, a trifle overbearing, but he 
spoke fairly good English. Like ourselves, 
he was anxious to reach Holland, to get from 
there by way of England, back to his home 
near Bruges, which the Allies had recently 
taken. He, too, was waiting with friends 
in Paelen for the appearance of a guide. 

Wednesday most of the Huns left town and 
we went about breathing more naturally. 

\ funny little Belgian arrived next day, 
in the person of Monsieur Sew. He had 
sharp, well-formed features, surmounted by 
a full supply of jet black hair, of which a 
thick, flowing beard was the counterpart 
On top of it all he thought he spoke English. 
We were not at all favorably impressed when 
Jan informed us that he, too, was joining the 
escape party and would remain as his guest 
until the coming of the guide. 

But that was not the only score on which 
we took aversion tohim. He had a villainous 
habit of sucking his teeth after meals and 
picking them while still at the table with a 
special gold pick that he carried in his waist- 
coat pocket. He did this in spite of the fact 
that he should have known better. 


EORGES, who was living in another house, 
came to see us very often. He usually 
greeted us with: “It will be a good job when 
we are to come in Holland.” With which 
sentiment we never failed heartily to agree 
To-day, Thursday, we Jooked for an 
answer to our message, but no word came. 
All the Belgians, including the guide’s closest 
friends, were much worried. They feared 
something must have happened to him. We 
wrote a second message to be dispatched by 
pigeon that evening. 

Friday morning Jan came to us looking 
very troubled. Word was going through the 
village that to-day the German authorities 
were to institute one of their periodic 
searches for copper, which would mean a 
house-to-house search of the village. 

It was Saturday morning that Jan ¢: peo: 
into my room while I was still in bed and 
with a beaming smile on his face, announced 
** La guerre est finis!” Then he admitted that 
it really was not quite all over yet, but it 
seemed that the doctor fellow had come back 
from Brussels where he reported the Ger- 
mans in full retreat. 

“* Le guide,” at last, “*le guide!” Word 
came to us that afternoon that he had last 
night come across from Holland. He would 
come to see us this very afternoon. By 
Monday we should all be in Holland. The 
guide did come in for a minute that afternoon 
on his way to Brussels where he had business 
to attend to. He would return to-morrow, 
he promised, and perhaps to-morrow night 
we would make the expedition to the fence. 

He was a tall, slim, fair-haired man, per- 
haps thirty years of age. 

Sunday noon we celebrated our approach- 
ing departure with an especially wonder- 
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ful dinner. We started with soup. ‘Then 
there came all the meat and potatoes we 
could “put down, followed by pancakes and 
sausage, With cinnamon sugar for the cakes. 
Now here is where they were heartlessly 
cruel to us. We naturally thought that we 
were on the last course, but what should 
arrive after we had filled up to the neck with 
pancakes, but a huge, round I-yer-cake, with 
; creamy icing half an inch thick on top. Oh, 
+ was wicked! But we got away with most 
of it, at that! 

By four o'clock, Jan’s friends began to 
some in to say good-bye to us 

Word came while we were gathered there 
that the guide had returned from Brussels 
hut was too tired to start for Holland to- 
night. We should hold ourselves in readi- 
ness to leave to-morrow evening. 

Monday morning came, and with it pres- 
ents from Jan of shirts, collars and ties, a 
weird assortment, surely; but we each 
picked out what suited him best and appre- 
ciated the good fellow’s generosity. 

The two assistants of the guide came for 
ys as soon as it was dark.- That was the 
signal for good-bye. Georges was there and 
M. Sew, both very excited, to go with us. 

It was a wonderful night, clear and crisp, 
out across country toward the 
northeast. An hour's walking brought us to 
the west bank of a small canal that runs 
south from the main Canal de I’ Escaut. 

Jan was waiting with Sew and the bazs. 
There was a short argument between Sew 
and one of our guides, in which the former 
seemed to be trying to dictate to the latter. 
The guide would not stand for it. He started 
of immediately, leaving Sew to shift for 
himself. From the guide's attitude I judged 
there was no time for argument. The cross- 
ing of the canal was a ticklish piece of work. 
It was really more serious than I had thought, 
for we must cross by the factory bridge. 

When we came near enough to it, the guides 
made us wait while they went alone to inves- 
tigate. From the bridge we could see them 
waving for us to’come. In a few seconds 
we were across and following them away from 
the factory in the direction in which we had 
come. Soon we were back opposite where 
we had left Sew. Jan’s wagon was still there. 
Ihe guides paid no attention but turned 
way from the canal by a road to the east. 
\pparently they had done with him. 

Not until we were some half a mile farther 
on among bushes in the middle of a field, did 
the guide call a halt. Then one of them 
started back to look for Sew. Some fifteen 
minutes later he returned, and both Sew and 
Jan were with him. 


as we set 


T was ten o'clock when we were admitted 

to the house where the guide lived with his 
mother, younger brother and sister, and a 
haby in the cradle. They were very cautious 
about admitting us. Inside, the family was 
assembled in a living-room about the stove, 
where the mother was preparing coffee. The 
one window in the room was heavily screened 
by a blanket tacked over it 

Jan soon took his leave, for he had a long 
way to go. Before he left, he told us what he 
had learned of the guide’s plans. It seemed 
that the arrival was expected at any moment 
of three Frenchmen, escaped prisoners like 
ourselves, who would make the trip with us. 
We would leave here at three in the morning 
aid be in Holland for breakfast 

The Frenchmen did arrive 
much worn out from long, hard marching. 
lhe five hours from ten to three were among 
the longest I have ever put in. I slept a 
little in the corner. 

1 watched the guide going about his 
preparations for the trip. One after the 
other, he made us stand up while he went 
over us from head to toe, looking for con- 
He was not 
shot through the back by any Hun spy who 
might be in the party by mistake. He also 
warned us that we were here to go through 
with it. He would not hesitate to shoot any 
one who attempted to turn back, once we 
were on the march. 


soon, Verv 


cealed weapons. going to be 


Now, too, the guide attended to the 
financial arrangements. Both Sew and 


Georges, civilians, were obliged to pay him 


ive hundred franes apiece. The three 
renchmen and ourselves, soldiers and 
‘scaped prisoners, he exempted from this 
charge, 

At last three o'* lock came We were off 
promptly on the hour. I consulted my com- 
pass frequently, to find that we were travel- 
ing almost due east. I had fully expected 
to go straight to the north, 

Recent rains accounted for the bogs we 
Were in. With many a curse, the guide made 
4 detour to the north, then came around to 


the trail again in the midst of the sand dunes 

At eight o'clock we made our first stop for 
breakfast and a rest of half an hour on a thick 
muttress of pine needles among the trees. 

At eight-thirty We 
veered toward the southeast, until I learned 
that we were making for Bocholt, near which 
village we were to cross the Meuse Canal 
that paralleled the border 

Twice we crossed main roads, first the Lille 


we were off again. 


St. Hubert Petit Brogel Road, then the 
Petit Brogel Weert Highway, the latter 


town being in Holland 

After passing the second highway the 
guide called another rest. Here in a clearing 
we built a fire, for it was quite a cool, over- 
cast day. Curled up close to the blaze I slept 
for an hour. 

I awoke in time to hear the guide rehearsing 
the part of the trip ahead of us. He unfolded 
his plans as follows: We were now about 
an hour from Bocholt. Leaving an hour be- 
fore sundown, we would reach the village at 
dusk, crossing the canal by the bridge just 
after dark, when there was no sentry on 
guard. Once across the canal we would 
make directly for the fence, only two or 
three kilometers away. 

At this point the guide described the 
ground over which we must approach the 
last hundred yards or so to the wires. There 
would be a series of parallel fences, some two 
feet wide and four feet deep, filled with water. 
These were spaced regularly, about five yards 
apart. A misstep into one of them by any 
one of us would mean our capture, for the 
splash would surely betray us. 

There were three fences: first a low, plain 
wire one, uncharged; six feet beyond, the 
death-trap, the highly charged fence some 
ten feet high, whose wires a foot apart were 
supported by poles at five-yard intervals. 
Close to one of these poles the guide would 

‘lip the four lower strands of the electric 
wire. The tension would draw them away 
from the pole as they fell to the ground. We 
should immediately dash through, taking 
care to duck well under the lowest of the 
uncut wires. There would be a second plain 
wire guard fence six feet beyond, then an- 
other cleared space, across which we must 
run as we never had before, into the protec- 
tion of the woods beyond 

Then he warned us about star shells. As 
soon as the break in the wire was discovered 

there were reported to be signal devices to 
indicate a break immediately — the guards 
would send up fireworks. Should a rocket 
go up while we were still out in the open, we 
must hold our immovable as 
statues, until the light had died away. 

All this was most minutely rehearsed. 
Soon, tingling with excitement, we set out for 
Bocholt. As we started, the guide handed one 
of his automatics to Tilly, with instructions 
not to hesitate to use it, should it be necessary 
to put a sentry out of business. The other 
gun, he kept for his own use. 

At about nine we passed through the village 
of Bocholt. 

For a long way we followed the canal to 
the north toward the village of Loozen. I 
was just about ready to drop. Having eaten 
only three sandwiches in the last twenty-four 
hours, slept not more than four of that 
number and walked the rest of the time, 
I was nearly exhausted 

Presently we turned from the main road 
to a narrow one leading off to the north 
east. Now the guide cautioned silence 
Presently we stopped. While we stood at the 
edge of the trees, he entered a few yards 
I saw him stoop down to dig with his hands 
in the ground. A few moments later he came 
forth and sitting down, drew on a pair of 
rubber hip-boots. Then he showed me a pai 
of heavy rubber gauntlets and lastly a pair 
of businesslike wire clippers. With this 
equipment he was prepared to withstand the 
electric current Almost caressingly he 
fondled the rubber handles, carefully wiping 
from them all traces of moisture. 

Forward! was the order. No talking from 
now on. Carefully we must follow every move 
of the guide. We came now into a light fog, 
for which we were grateful, for the moon was 
mercilessly bright We should probably be 
obliged to wait most of the night for it to go 
down. Several hundred yards farther on, we 
entered the trees to the left 

A few yards into the trees brought us to the 
first water ditch. Then the tall trees stopped 
abruptly. There was a sharp line where 
newly planted ones began. They were no 
more than three or four feet tall 
the signal. On hands and knees we wriggled 
along in a snakelike procession after the 
guide. Every five yards there was a ditch 
to cross. Once some one’s foot splashed into 
the water as he drew himself across. 
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The Thief of Beauty 


¢ccLJTOW to stay Time in its 


relentless course?” That is 
the problem of Beauty. How to 
prevent those telltale lines about 
the mouth, the flaccid throat, the 
withering of skin and lips that 
mark the progress of the years. 

Does Beauty know that the 
enemy most to be feared is not 
Time, but Pyorrhea—-a disease 
of the gums that wrecks the 
health and brings the brand 
of age? Pyorrhea begins with 
tender and bleeding gums. Then 
the gums recede, the lips lose 
their look of youth, the teeth 
decay, loosen and fall out, or must 
be extracted to rid the system 
of the infecting Pyorrhea germs 
that cause rheumatism, anaemia, 
nervous disorders, and other 
serious ills. 

Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. You can 
keep this insidious disease away. 
Visit your dentist frequently fot 
tooth and gum inspection — and 
use Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress — if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary dentifrice 
cannot do this. Forhan’s keep 
the gums firm and healthy—the 
teeth white and clean. 

How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the 
refreshing, healing paste on it,then 
brush your teeth up and down 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Mas 
sage your gums withyourForhan 
coated brush— gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, 
instead of the brush. If gum 
shrinkage has already set in, us 
Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 


year in and 


35c and 6oc tubes in the United 
StatesandCanada.Atalldruggists 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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Checks Pyorrhea 
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What was that? A shout! My blood ran 
cold! There was an answering shout some 
hundred yards away. The sentries were 
only greeting each other. 

As we crept up closer, we could hear them 
We could follow their movements 


coughing 
hacking coughs and 


by the almost incessant, 
fhe occasional shouts to one another. It was 
doubtless lonely work for them. Here in the 
midst of a wilderness of trees and swamps, in 
the cold and the fog, the surroundings no 
doubt played upon their nerves if they had 
any. Many of them were being shot right 
along by parties such as ours. We had the 
advantage of creeping upon them in ambush. 

Yet it seary work. The last fifty 
yards to the edge of the clearing was through 
little more than long grass, where we wormed 
our way, flat on our stomachs. For ten or 
fifteen minutes at a time we would be obliged 
to hold a strained position, until the man 
ahead forward a few feet and the 
others, one by one, wriggled along after him. 

During the long waits, the hard day on no 
food or sleep would show its effect. In spite 
of the ever-present danger, we caught each 
other nodding with drowsiness. Lower and 
lower my head would sink, and deeper I 
would breathe, until all a kick from 
Don ahead of me would restore me to my 
senses. Then a long wait and Don would 
give way foran instant. At the first suspicion 
of a snore I would grab his foot 

We were within five yards of the clearing. 
I glanced at my watch Four 
hours to cover that last hundred yards. We 
did not dare look the grass but we 
could hear the sentry go stomping by, 
to restore the circulation to benumbed 


was 


moved 


at once 


Two o'clock! 


over 
as if 


trving 

feet. He was passing now from our right to 
our left. He disappeared. Suddenly, several 
hundred vards to the left, a shot rang out! 
hen there was a shout, then silence! 


Thump, thump, 
approaching on 
\ Hun stumbled 


Five minutes passed 
thump, thur np! Footst« ps 
the run! I risked a peep 
by, breathing hard, almos exhausted, run- 
ning with short, labored stride. He disap- 
peared around the bend to the right 

ren longer waited, during 
which there was no sound, no return of our 
Satisfied, the guide suddenly rose 
a crouching position, waved for us to follow, 
dashed across the clearing to the fence 

Up we were with a jump! All weariness 
forgotten, spurred on by the excitement of 
the moment, we sped after him In a group 
ve huddled outside the first fence, where the 
guide stood ready with his clippers. An in- 
that were all 
ready Then — Snip! Snip! Snip! Snip! 
Four blue flashes! The guide was through! 
He was frant ically beckoning us to come In 
less time than it takes to tell we had scram- 
bled between the first wires, ducked under 
the lowest charged stand, squeezed desper- 
ately through the farthest barrier, were 
dashing for the trees! 


minutes we 


sentry to 


stant he paused, to see we 


Colonel . Listoe,” 
was the last one 
first to the 


sure did run, 
Pilly. “I 
the 


TES, we 
laughed 
through the fences 
Dutch border.” 
“You see, Colonel, 
a mile to after cutting 
actually reaching Holland yo- 
We floundered along through mud 
up to our knees Soon we came to a small 
stream with a plank Old Sew, in 
his excitement, tried to push the man ahead 
of him and fell in himself.” 
“Gosh!” put in Don at this point, “how 
that little fool missed electrocuting himself is 


and one 


we had 


before 


I explained, * 
the 


It was some 


go wire, 


too 


ng, 


across it 


than I can see 


more 

“I know,” I added, “[ was just behind 
him and his head came so close to that low- 
est wire that there wasn’t any fun in it. He 
lost his hat in the shuffle, too, and almost 


tripped me up making a dive for it 

At this description of the unfortunate Sew, 
the Colonel roared with laughter. So amused 
was he that he drew considerable attention 
to our table, where at luncheon with 
him. in the grill of the Suidhollande Hotel in 
Rotterdam An nt luncheon it was 
turning out to be, And our host, Colo- 
nel Listoe, American Consul at Rotterdam, 
was a most royal entertainer. 


we sal 


exe ll 


Loo 


attending to our 


slightest w ish 


*But tell me. bevs.” the Colonel encour- 
aged, “vou say that no one chased you after 
you got through the wire? 

“Not a soul, Colonel At least, there was 
no shooting after that one shot we heard 
while we were still waiting at the edge of the 
grass to make our dash. There were no fire- 
works, either. We can’t quite make it out. 


It looks as if that shot was fired by some one 
else who was trying to get through. 
“You don't suppose it could have been a 
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put up job, do you?” asked the Colonel. 
“Some sort of understanding between your 
guide and the sentries?” 

“We don’t see how that could be,” I ree 
plied. “The guide was too serious about his 
preparations for that, too careful in his 
approach. I am sure we crept up to the edge 
of the clearing without being discovered. 
We never exposed ourselves to view for a 
second and we made so little noise that I 
doubt if any one could have heard us twenty 
feet away. Besides, we arrived several hours 
later than we had intended, on account of 
having gone miles out of our way. . Our 
approach could not possibly have been timed.” 

That's so,” the Colonel admitted. *“* Now 
tell me what happened after you reached the 
Holland border.” 

“We had to wait all morning for a train at 
Weert. We wandered around the town and 
blew in all the money we had left on milk 
chocolate at five dollars a slab. 

‘The guide, who was still traveling with 
us, bought the train tickets to Rotterdam. 
We pulled in here about seven o’clock last 
evening.” 


HATS when we had the scare of our 
lives,” Tilly broke in. ** We had just left 
the train and were making our way with the 
crowd to one of the gateways that lead down- 
stairs. The guide was in front and the rest 
of us were strung out like sheep behind him. 





There was a man in a black hat and a long, | 


gray overcoat leaning against the gate, watch- 
ing people pass. He grabbed the guide and 


drew him aside, asking if we were all Bel- 
gians. Herding us all into one little group, 


he showed a police badge and told us we must 
come with him to headquarters. 

“We three tried to argue with him. We 
told him that we were Americans but it did 
So we followed him — very uneasy 
we were, to the police station and 
there they had the nerve to tell us they would 
detain us for the night. That made us ready 
to fight. We found an official who spoke 
English and we told him we were going to see 
the American Consul at once. 

“He was fairly decent then and telephoned 
one of your assistants, Colonel Listoe. After 
we had each been issued a passport, he sent 
a plain-clothes man with us to your assist 
ant’s house. As soon as he had heard our 
story, he telephoned the hotel here and 
ordered them to give us the run of the house.” 

“Well, boys, that experience; 
but how do you feel now after a good sleep?” 

“Wonderful, Colonel,” was the chorus of 
answers. “That was the most marvelous 
dinner we had last night. And the beds, 
Colonel — the softest things I have ever seen. 
The poor guide and the rest of the party, we 
don’t know where they slept. The last we saw 
of them they were still explaining to the 
police their right to be alive.” 

“Oh, they'll be all right,” the Colonel reas- 
sured us, “but they may have a bad time 
getting passage to England. You boys will 
be taken care of at once. This afternoon you 
will go with Mr. Krow to the Hague, report- 
ing there to Colonel Davis, who is our Mili- 
tary Attaché. He will give you orders to 
report to the Military Attaché in London. 
Arrangements will be made with the British 
authorities for you to leave by the first con- 


no good. 
too 


Was some 


voy for England.” 
*That’s splendid of you, Colonel Listoe. 
We certainly appreciate all your kindness.” 


“Boys,” said the Colonel, “I'm mighty 
glad to be able to do what little I can for you. 
You certainly deserve it. We've just been 
waiting here for you to come along. There 
have two other Americans to see us 
before you, in the French army and one 
in the Canadian, but you are the first Ameri- 
cans in the American uniform to get through. 
I congratulate you. And now how do you 
feel? Have you had enough to eat?” 

Tilly and I started politely to assure the 
Colonel that we had never before eaten so 
much in our lives, but Don’s “I’m so full I 
could bust!’ was far more expressive. 

“Well, I want you to come back with 
me now your picture taken before 
you go.” 

We accompanied the Colonel to the Con- 
sulate, where stood with him on the en- 
trance steps under the Stars and Stripes, 
while they snapped a picture. 

The Dutch people passing by stopped in 
the street to watch the strange performance. 
But what did it matter that we were still 
thousands of miles from home? For the mo- 
ment we forgot that it was a strange country, 
we forgot the strange faces looking on, this 
was just a little bit of home transplanted 
we had come once more under the protecting 
folds of Old Glory 

The End 
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they sought. They did not see the me re 
sham and glitter behind all his prete nees! 

*“No,” assented Lester grimly, “they 
didn’t guess I could buy and se Il him a balf 
dozen times over!” 

“If only they had!” Mrs. Dewitt ex- 
claimed. She made a little gesture of appeal, 
taking a step toward him timidly. “I loved 
you, Harry; you know that I did! I’ve felt, 
besides, all that bitterness you have felt, — 
the rancor, the resentment, that changed you 
from a gay, lovable boy to what you've be- 
come. I’ve suffered with you, Harry; suf- 
fered as much, as keenly as you. I’m not 
heartless. I was not all shallow, vicicus. 
You can see it, can’t you?” 

“See it?” asked Lester. His lips set them- 
selves a little tighter. “‘ Rather late, isn’t it, 
to ask me that?” 

Her mouth quivered. 
Harry?’ 

He did not reply, but apparently she did 
not expect one. ‘That other night, Harry, 

— the night I dined at your house in town, — 
it all came back to me. You gave that girl 
the song, and she played it for you. Why 
did you do that? I remembered that it had 
been written for me. Every note of it was 
like a hammerstroke on my heart. All the 
old days came back, — the sweetness of them, 
and your boyishness and simplicity. 
You were never cruel, — not then, Harry. 
The other night, though, you were cruel, — 
you meant to be, besides. Why?" 

“Cruel?” echoed Lester. His tone had not 
altered from its former evenness. For an 
instant, however, his eyes glinted. 

“Did you mean to wound me?”’ she asked. 
“Is that why you had me there to dinner?” 
She paused, wetting her lips. “Harry, is 
that why you've let me come here? Did you 
want me here so that you could wound, 
could affront me before that girl?” 

Lester did not reply. His step heavy, he 
had sauntered across the room toward a tall 
bay-window at the side. 

“Well, Harry?” inquired Mrs. Dewitt. 

He turned and came slowly back. “I’ve 
been thinking, Fanny. Perhaps after all 
you'd better go. I can manage without you. 
And, if you like, I'll have a motor take you 
back to town. If you prefer, though, there's 
a train at 11:15. 

“You don’t wish me to stay, then?” She 
was still gazing at him, intent. Now, how- 
ever, her air had change d. It was no longer 
appealing, pleading. “If you w ish m me to go, 
why did you let me come here?” Mrs. 
Dewitt inquired slowly. 

Lester did not reply. 
a motor had just drawn up. Evidently Mr. 
Hastings had returned: and as he heard the 
stir in the hall, Lester moved restlessly. 

‘Are you going to town?” asked Mrs. 
Dewitt. 

He nodded. 

“You'll be there all afternoon?” 

“Yes,” answered Lester. “I may 
back till dark.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Dewitt, her 
tone final, — “I'll change my mind. I’m 
going to stay, Harry, I mean to see this 
business to an end. “Don’t think I’m 
afraid, either. 

Lester did not offer to reply. Crossing to 
the door, he opened it. Mawsby was waiting 
in the hall; and as he saw his master, he 
glided silently toward him. 


“Is it too late, 


Outside at the door 


not be 


“Take Mrs. Dewitt’s luggage to her 
room,” directed Lester; then he asked: 
““Where is Mr. Hastings?” 

The gentleman answered in person. He 


had just entered. Hurrying toward his host, 
he stretched out a cordial hand. 

“My dear fellow!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, hello,” Lester answered aimlessly. 

CHAPTER X 
HE meeting, so hearty and cordial on one 
side; so brief, not to say abrupt, on the 

other, was evidently not just what the guest 
had anticipated. In spite, however, of his 
host’s offhand manner, Mr. Hastings was 
either too well-bred to show astonishment or 
too self-possessed to feel himself ruffled. 


“Finished your business in town?” he in- 
quired. 

““No,” said Lester. 

The “no” was as blunt and abrupt as his 


Mr. Hastings maintained his 
“Not finishe d, eh? 
You don t mean you have to return?” 


“Yes.” 


yet 


Again blunt. Again crisp, abrupt. 

“So? .. That’s beastly luck! I hoped | 
we'd see a little of each other to- day.” 

Lester was looking at him from under his 
formidable brows. It was as if he studied his 
guest. The guest, however, seemed as obliv- 
ious of this as he was of his host’s crustiness. 
“Ripping place you have here, Lester,” he 
observed; “wonder you don’t use it more.” 
Lounging across the room as he spoke, he 
helped himself to a cigarette from the silver 
box on the table; and striking a match, he 
held it to the cigarette. ‘Treat to be here, 
I assure you. Can't tell you when I’ve 
enjoyed a visit more.” 

Lester responded with a mumble, a grunt. 

Mr. Hastings blew forth a cloud of smoke. 
All at once then he gave a little laugh; and, 
his chin over his shoulder, he glanced at his 


host. “Twigged something about you, old 
man. You didn’t te ll me you were musical!” 
Musical? Lester’s stare was inquiring. 


It was penetrating, too; but Mr. Hastings, 
as he knocked the ash from his cigarette, 
again twinkled pleasantly. “Those books 
of yours —the ones in the library you'd 
scribbled in, you know. Hope you don’t 
mind my peeping, though,”’ added Mr. Has- 
tings; “I used to dabble, too.” 

If Lester minded he did not say so. A 
lurking grin gathered in his eyes; and there 
was a suggestion for an instant that his lip 
curled. Music? A stone-mason asked about 
his embroidery might have had that momen- 
tary expression. At any rate, his opinion 
about that boyhood extravagance of his 
seemed derisive. 

“Turn around, Hastings,” 
ruptly. 

The guest started. For an instant, his air 
of well-bred aplomb seemed less certain. 
“What?” he asked. 

“Turn around,” repeated 
want to look at your clothes!” 

The pale delicacy of the other’s features 
underwent a gradual change. Lester’s curt 
command he seemed to grasp, and into his 
face the color crept slowly, its hue faintly 


Lester said ab- 


“y 


Lester. 


pink. “What’s wrong with my clothes? 
he inquired; and the grin in Lester's eyes 
grew. “I want to make sure nothing is,” 


he replied; “now turn, will you?” 

The other tirned slowly. For a moment 
it had looked as if he meant to refuse; but 
turn he did, giving to Lester a view of a trim, 
shapely back, garbed in expensive tweeds. 
Coat and trousers were all that the perfection 
of sartorial art could supply. 

“All your other clothes like these?” 
Lester. 

The color in Mr. Hastings’s face had crept 
away again. It was now as pallid as before — 
more so, perhaps. | 

“Yes,”’ was his muffled reply. 

Lester stepped abruptly toward him. 
“* Now listen,” he directed. 

Out under the porte-cochére again a motor 
had driven up. Again at the door was the 
sound of voices — Butes’s low and deferen- 
tial; another, a woman’s voice, higher, more 
animated — and his air hurried, Lester bent 
toward his guest. “There's a Mrs. Dewitt 
up-stairs —a guest. If she tries to worm 
anything out of you, head her off. The peo- 


asked 
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ple outside, those just arriving, are the ones 
you're to entertain. I’m going to the city — | 
I can’t wait to see them. Don’t let on I’ve 
just left. Say I had an urgent message just 
before they came. Is that all clear now?” 

It was all clear but one detail. ‘*How 
about the servants?”’ inquired Mr. Hastings. 

The servants had their instructions, it ap- 
peared. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Hastings quietly; 
“Tl do as you say.” 

“You keep your head about you!” 
Lester. 

Already he had turned away, making for 
the library at the back; and as the living- 
room door opened and a lady entered, the 
door to the library closed swiftly. 

Mr. Hastings hurried forward 

In the brief instant that had intervened 
between the host’s exit and the appearance 
of the lady just arrived, he had somehow 
recovered his usual aplomb; and cordially, 
he made haste to greet the newcomer. 

** Mrs. Steese, isn’t it?” he exclaimed 

Mrs. Steese it was; and the pleasantness of 
Mr. Hastings’s welcome spring 
the floodgates of that lady's eager volubility. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Hastings! I 
knew you the instant I laid eyes on you, — 


warned 


seemed to 
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WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


We have recently had ten letters in which it was specifically stated that 
our advertisement of Bird Manna had been noticed in McClure’s Magazine. 
As our advertisement was only a small one, we consider thisa very fair return 
Yours truly, 


ir i 





Philadelphia, November 13, 1919. 





ASCHENBACK & MILLER, Inc 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


We Start You in Business, furnishing everything: 
men and women, opportunity lifetime to earn handsome 
income operating our “‘New System Cindy Factories,” 
Booklet free. Ragsdale Co., Drawer 99, East Orange. NJ 











U.S. Government wants hundreds Railway Mail Clerks. $1300 
| first year. Raise to $2000. Men—Women. Examinations coming 
everywhere. Common education. Sample questions free. Write 


| immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. N-36, Kochester, N. Y. 


| CASH Send By Mail Any Discarded Jewelry, 


new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, Old gold, silver, platinu agnet 
points, false teeth in any shape. We send cash at once and hold your goods 
10 days. Your goods r od at our expense if our offer is unsatisfactory 
New catalog of Bargains in new jewelry sent free. 


LIBERTY REFINING (O., Est. 1899, J-432 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 












BOOKS 


HAPPINESS! INFLUENCE! POWER! Can be yours 
Wonderful proven results. “SUCCESS” Studygram and 
Personality Sketch for 10c and birthdate. THOMSON- 
| HEYWOOD CoO., C 81, Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 


Dialogs, Monologs VaudevilleActa 
Musical Readings YSe« to Stage a Play 
Drilis, Pageants Make-upGoods 


Minstrel Material Jokes,Recitations,Entertainments 
CatalogFree. T.S.Denison&Co., Dept.¢4 Chicago 











“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and 
ther Unitarian literature sent FREE 
Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 


64 BREED Most P  +fitable chick 

ens, ducas, geese and ture 
keys. Choice pure-bred, northern raised, 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. Ame 
erica’s greatest poultry farm. 27th year. Vale 
uable new 108 page book and catalog free, 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 269 Mankato, Mina, 











FILMS 
‘SPECIAL OFFER—Your next Kodak Film 


Developed 10c and prints 2c each Best workmanship 
Enlargements a specialty 24 hours service Enclose 
money with order Write for price list “8"' and sample 
print Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, New York 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Waxed Carbon Paper 

Will not smut, dry out or wrinkle; superior wearing and 

| manifolding qualities; will not soil the hands or stationery 
| make clean, legible copies. Sold direct at factory prices 
all colors in light, medium and standard weights end 
$1 for sample box of 50 sheets, legal size State color and 
weight desired Money back if not pleased Address 
Dept. 16 rHE RIBBON WORKS, Galveston, Texas 
' 














DUPLICATING DEVICES 


|*MODERN”™ Duplicator—A Business Getter $1.50 up 
0) to 75 copies from pen, pencil. typewriter; no glue or gel 
atine. 40,000 firms use it sO days’ trial You need one 


Booklet Free. L. R. Durkin, Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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f) PURITY CROSS 
h Chicken ala King = 
Made by aMaster Chet ina Model Hitchen} 
Handy Tins All Quality Stores & 





Protect Your Abdomen 


A real successful abdominal Pro 
tector, (patented.) Does not rol 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart, 

Pictures and Particulars - Free 

GOODFORM MFG. CO. 

893 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 





Investment Opportunities 


Thege are many desigable secugities on the market 
toda t t can be pugchased at unusually low 


Before making your puschases do not fail to con- 
sult the Financial Depagtment of McC luge’s 

\ll inquigies addgessed to this depagtment will 
peceive prompt and cagcful attention Address: 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 25 W. 44th St., N. ¥.C, 





























and I can't tell you how good 
it was of you to send us your lovely yacht! | 
It was just perfectly grand of you to think of 
doing it; and I never in my life had such a 
nice ride on the water. It was just swell, I 

Meet my niece, 
Miss Raeburn, Mr. Hastings.” 

He saw her then. 

As she came forward from the door never 
had she looked more radiant, more attractive 
in the fragrance of her fresh, vigorous youth, 
its bloom and beauty. 
with a wisp of fur about the throat, attired 
- that and a toque cocked jauntily on 
her jaunty littie head. 


A smart street dress 


“Delighted, Mr. 
As she offered him her hand, she 
“I'd begun to think that 
auntie with her chatter would never give me 
a chance to meet you! 


laughed brightly. 


Run along now, 
she directed; “Mawsby’s waiting 
to show you your room; and I wish to thank 
Mr. Hastings for sending his yacht, — for 
sending me, too, those wonderful violets 

Her hand still lingered in that of Mr. 
Auntie, as directed, ran along. 

Out by the back way hurried Lester. 
stamped along, his heavy tread thudding on 
the flagged walk, his eyes murky with the 
fire in their depths. 
Dabbled in it, too, did he?” 
Mumbling under his breath he reached his 
“The damned waster!”’ Lester 
growled to himself. 

The chauffeur opened the door of the car 
and as Lester clambered into the THE CEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 
tonneau, he gave the man a direction. 

The direction was not to the city. 

“Take the river road to the station,” or- Q 
“T’ve got to meet 
from New York.” 


He 


CHAPTER XI 

HE motive for Lester's departure, his dependable beverage of the type of 
hurried exit from Ferncliff just as the 
ladies, his guests, arrived, was not made 
clear to any of these persons, not even to Mrs. 
Nor had Lester vouchsafed, either, 
to explain himself to Mr. Hastings, the guest 
he had directed to play host during the host’s 
The meeting of the 
from the city, however, seemed a matter of | “Bread and 
no little importance to Lester. 


11:16 Truly a 


A stretch of 








road six miles in length intervened between 
Ferncliff and the station; and the chauffeur, 
under his master’s urging, took the distance | withasmack 
pace that would have taxed a less | all its own, 
skilful or less hardened driver. 
Lester's way: he was one of the sort whom 
peril seems to exhilarate. 

Eleven minutes were left to catch the 
train, but the car made it in eight. 

The three minutes to spare Lester spent in | and fillawant socompletely and so satisfactorily 
trudging up and down the platform. 
station was thronged with the usual crowd, | degree and has made a place for itself upon its 
mostly the village folk, waiting for the train; 
and many of these, knowing who Lester was, 
eyed him with passing interest. 
still dark, he stalked along looking neither to 
the right nor left, plunged in deep reflection. 
But this departed as the train came into 

The instant it whistled for the yard Vv 
he awoke briskly from his reveries. 

The passengers alighting were many; and 
as they hurried out of the cars Lester took 
his stand where a glance gave hima view of 
His eye lighted all at once. Among 
them was one manifestly a stranger; and as 
Lester’s glance, raking the lot, singled out 
this passenger, he strode rapidly after him. 

The man was tall, and ungainly; 
neither too 


A frock- 4, 


But that was 


The 


his 


nor was it any too tidy 
coat of dingy texture, its seams and elbows 
shining from use, flapped about his knees; 
thread- 
bare; and on the man’s head was perched a 
weatherworn dented derby that, in addition Deaterns Nh 
to its look of vicissitude, was grotesquely a an ~ 
size or so too small for its wearer 
unkempt beard parted in the middle com- 
pleted his appearance; 
along, he combed this with his fingers in un- 


A scraggy, 


as he walked 


abruptly; 
“vour name is Rankin, isn’t it?” 
The man stopped, startled 


you?” he asked. 
Lester did not inform him 
“You're bound for Ferncliff, aren't you?” 


checked himself. 
“What's it to you?” he retorted. 
“It’s this, Mr. Rankin,” Lester returned | Any instrument or Voice ritcse yor 
“You're not going to Ferncliff, are interested in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public Schod 
because you're not wanted there. 
to know all about you, Mr. Rankin. 
you left Los Angeles, [Continued on page 76] | 6177 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinoi* 


I happen Organ—and we will send our FREE 
I knew allinstrumental and 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the veget» 
ble ona flower garden. It fully describes the Burpee 
uality Seeds with a hundred of the finest veget» 
bles and flowers illustrated in the colors of nature, 


11:16 | If you areinterested in gardening, Burpee’s Annul 


will be mailed toyou free. Write for your copy today, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO.., Seed Growers Phi : 


Never before was there such need for 
a wholesome, substantial, sustaining, 
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FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS’ ALE 


Never before did a product step into the breach 





asdoes CHECONA EVANS’ BEVERAGE. It meetsthe 
demand of the times and a people in an unusual 


merit and the 134 year old reputation of its 
At Leading Hotels, Restaurants, Dealers 


His face | C. H. EVANS & SONS, Estab. 1786, HUDSON, \.!. 





QUALITY 
LAWN MOWERS 
Measured by Service they 


are the most economic 
mowers made. 
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éMusic Lessons 


> At Home 








A Complete Conservatory Course 


The man was about to reply, when he “; W onthe age sete he det 
¢ - . ~? onderful home study music lessons up 
By Mail ropean teachers 


great American and Eu a 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coa@ 


you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
Vrite telling 


Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo of d 
E CATALOC s covering 


vocal concses. Send NOW 
RSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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Your “Gas” 
and ALL 
Your Trouble 


Evidence!—‘‘I showed 
32.3 miles on Maxwell 
demonstration with 
U. & J. Carburetor— 
322 miles per gallon 
with Ford.”’ 


M. E. Scott, Berry, Ia. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR 


Doubles Mileage — Guaranteed to 

car in Zero weather—No Priming. 
Entirely NEW principle—not a moving 
part—Simple. Has the Pep and Power. 
50,000 delighted users. Now ready for 
Ford, Dodge, Maxwell and Overland. 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Money-back Guarantee 
DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes—some good 
open territory. 

U. & J. FORD TIMER will last as 

long as the car. Price $1.75. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 


Dept. 207 — 507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 














Expert Accountants 
in Big Demand 


Soezahere in business there is need for man who 
knows Higher Accounting. To meet the competitive condi- 
tions that exist today, waste must be eliminated, accurate 
cost systems must be installed, economies must be put 
into effect and the management must have the whole 
situation charted and shown in figures whenever wanted. 
Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services 
of men who can do this. That shows where opportunity 
H Write today for information about the course in 

igher Accounting given by LaSalle Extension University, 


Learn at Home 


The accounting experts of LaSalle Extension Universit 
will train you by mail. Only your spare time required. Text 
, lectures and examinations by leading authorities. 
, Personal instruction. This course wil prepare you 
for an inde; endent career as Certified Public Accountant: or, 
if employed, will fit you for rapid advancement, Our easy 
acre enable you to pay a little each month if you wish. 
tite Sor cur Beck of Accountancy facts today. Sent free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION 
“The Largest Business Training I Ai. 9 ae 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 


Don't worry about perfect results. Use 





Si. 


“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
hew, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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at home oy the Cortina Phone 
Method equipment. Free trial 
in your home. Endorsed by 
leading universities. Book- 


let free. Easy payments. 
‘CORTINA, ACADEMY 
Suite ¢4g, 12 East 46th St., New York 
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- HAPPINESS AND DOLLARS 


How One Girl Won Both 


city; the 


HE SCENE, a fair-sized 

I time, a few months ago 

Happy voices of school girls and 
boys going home—laughter—then a sudden 
stillness, a scream; and then with a zip 
| bang—boom—came the giant engine, with 
its heavy load—an accident—the ambulance 

a seventy-mile-an-hour drive to the hos- 
pital to save a young life! 

All Akron, Ohio, is familiar the 
story, that of its own “Pollyanna,” who met 

| with su h misfortune, and who lay in the 
hospital for weeks, her sunshiny disposition 
cheering everyone with whom she came in 
contact. To the reporter from one 0 
| the daily newspapers, Bee laughed and 
| said, “I guess it didn’t sound much like 
singing, but I sang ‘I'm Always Blowing 
Bubbles,’ even if my teeth gritted when 
| it got too bad, and pretty soon all of 
| my nurses here —you never saw such nice 
nurses—would hum ‘Bubbles’ with me, 
and we made it a regular party!” 

Just think! Having gone through such a 
terrible accident, and still this little “Glad 
Girl” who will never walk on her own feet 
again, had so much to make her happy! 

Friends, strangers, and everybody were 
kind to Bee, and helped her a great deal. 
But one of the members of our Girls’ Federa- 

| tion, Ruth W., of that city, whose picture 
appears above, can tell you best in her own 
letters how she helped Bee with dollars she 
earned in our Girls’ Federation. 


with 


“I feel that the Girls’ Federation 
is a very fine thing and that every 
girl should know about it,’’ she 
wrote, not long after becoming a 
member; “‘I am glad to let the rest 
of the world in on the big secret, and 
show them that through it 2 great 
many things may be accomplished, 
that may seem utterly impossib!e.”’ 


When she first wrote, Miss W. wanied to 
earn money enough to pay one of her own 
bills. Being unemployed, she knew our 
plan would help her. We knew it would 
too, and did it? Yes, indeed, it did! 


AKE a further peep into my 
I spondence with Miss W. 
“How time changes one’s 
Several weeks ago, a little girl was run over by 
a train and seriously injured. Then I didn’t 
know Bee, but I became so interested in 
her through articles in the paper, that 
one day I took a trip to our City Hospital 
to get acquainted with this little “Glad 
Girl’ as the papers called her. She lived up 
to the name and I was so delighted with her 
that I made up my mind that my little 
‘Pollyanna’ would have a real Christmas. 
I called on Bee a great many times, and she 
and I planned to play Santa 
“T must tell you a little about Bee, so 
that you will feel acquainted, too. She is a 
well-built girl for fourteen, very good-look- 
ing, has brown hair and laughing brown 
eyes. Her injuries gave her a lot of pain, 
but she simply scolded playfully and laughed. 
When the pain was greatest, she sang the 
loudest, and when the days were the dreari- 
lest, she made it sunny inside. Her mother 
died several years ago and there are three 
children younger than she. 
“TI suggested that she make out her list 


corre- 


ideas! 


and I would do her Christmas shopping for 
her and see to it that the bills were paid. 
It was a very simple list, which I revised a 
little, but lived up to as much as possible. 
Bee wants a wrist watch, and she shall have 
it. Think of all the good she can get out of 
that little watch. So that is where my money 
is going.” 

Then later 

“It seemed out of the question to take 
much money out of my own pocket just 
then, so after a little thought The Girls’ 
Federation came to my mind as the solution 
of the problem, and with it and the help of 
my fine loyal friends, it has been possible to 
give Bee a real Christmas. Through the 
kindness of an Akron jeweler, I was able to 
get a lovely wrist watch, Swiss movement, 


and beautifully engraved, at a very reason- 


able price, which is our gift to Bee.” 


SENT Ruth her check to reach her 
| before Christmas. She earned twenty- 
five dollars and forty-five cents in that 
short time, all of which helped to make 
Christmas merry for that little “Glad Girl” 
and her family, and made us all happy to 
know that we had had a part. What a com- 
fort it is to have such wonderful letters from 
interested members of our Girls’ Federation. 
Now I have told you the story of how only 
one of our many active members is making 
good in The Girls’ Federation. We have 
on our lists ambitious girls and women 
married and single, from all parts of the 
United States, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries. Only afew days ago an application 
came in from Rome, Italy. 

Do you want more money’ This is our 
invitation to you to come and join us 

You can do just as well, or maybe better, 
than Ruth W. or some of the other members 
have done. And, membership in this big, 
chummy Girls’ Federation doesn’t cost you 
a cent 

"} 2° time you spend in the pleasant work 
of our money-earning club determines your 
earnings. An hour a day or a week is all 
some busy housewives can spare, and again, 
some of the business girls, students and 
teachers spend only their evenings and Sat- 
urdays in the club, but, of course, some 
members give whole time 

Spring is almost ‘ere, thoughts of spring 
clothes and hats—new furniture, and what 
not—fill our minds. Vacation isn’t so very 
far off, either, and who couldn't use just a 
little more money then? Do you remember 
the side-trips you didn’t get to take last 
summer? 

Can I help you? Tf you want 
know I can. Even though you should not 
need it for yourself, you may want lo make 
a donation to your church or favorite charity. 
It doesn’t matter what it’s for, 1 will gladly 
tell you how to get it. 

Tell me all about it—or just write, “* Miss 
Blake, please send details of The Girls’ 
Federation,’ and plan in full will be mailed 
at once, without cost or obligation to you. 
Address me 


PRT VA QV ake g_ 


Director of The Girls’ Federation, 
McClure’s Magazine, 
25 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


FREE 
tne exact color of your hair 


will know why thousands of women have alread 
scientific hair color restorer 
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NEW YORK j 


_A Scientific © 
Hair Color Restorer 


The way has been found for scientificaily restoring gra 





hair to its natural color. It is offered to women in Marv 7 
Goldman's Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
hair in from 4 to 8 days 


It ends gray 


GSflary T, Gold any 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
f Mary T 


ombs State 


Send today for a free triat bottl 
Goldman's and one of our special 


Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the results. Then you 

used this 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 

1530 Goldman Blidg., St. Paul, Minn 


Accept no I mitations Sold by Druggists Everywhere 








SHORTHAN 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char 


acters. No “positions'’—no “ruled lines no “shad 
ings’ no “word-signs’ no “code notes Speedy 
practical system that can be learned tn 30 days of 


home study, utilizing spare time. For full descriptive 
matter, free, address 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
2915 Wilcox St. Chicago, tli 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 














America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines]118 West 31st Street, New York 
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Few month's easy home training 
pares you for salesmanship. Sal 
$2,500 to $10,000 or more yearly. Salesm« 
best of everything—live like kings. Ser 

en. Our Ems r 





















1 HOW. 


. 1OWB YO 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS'N, 
2- Chicago, tii. 













Cuticura Stops A <a 
Itching and & wg 


Saves the Hair 7 |/S 


All druggists: Soap %, Ointment 2% £50, Taleum 5 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston” 














Mother Pins 


Her Faith 


to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 

She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather's 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.”’ 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 


30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50 
The Musterole Co. , Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 















Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. This simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
ing professions ¥ 

Ne matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without sp« 
urses cialized training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 

need, Satisfaction 
and mail Coupon 


uvaranteed. Check 

or Free Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Corresnondence 
Dept. H-562 Chicago 




















fieace send me booklet and tell me how 
can fit myself for the position marked X 
High School Course 
Electrical Engineer 


Shop Superintendent 
Lawyer 


Telephone Engineer Business Manager 
Architect Auditor 

Draftsman Certified Public Ace’nt 
Building Contractor Stenographer 

; t Bookkeeper 


Fire Ins. Adjuster 
Sanitary Engineer 
Automobile agincer 





BARGAINS 


In Fruit and Ornamental 


Improve your property 
Start a home or hard and 
fruit. It's 
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price to New York! 





The Trap — continued from page 74 





and when you arrived in New York. I also 
knew what time you meant to take this 
train, this morning. And 1 know several 


persons in Los Angeles a> well as in San 
Francisco who would be glad to learn your 
whereabouts One of them is a Mrs. 
Mangin who maintains a lodging-house in 
Devisadero Street. The lady would like to 
get trace ot ' as well as of the thirty- 
five hundred doticrs she gave you to invest 


in stocks. Finaliy, Mr. Rankin,” said 
Lester, still as quietly as before, “your 
name isn’t Rankin at all. Your name 


happens to be Steese Roscoe Steese.”” 

The man was staring at him agape. 

“Say, who are you?” he demanded huskily. 

“IT am Henry Lester,” the other smiled; 
and the man gasped 

“You're Henry Lester?” Then he 
laughed, the laugh harsh, scornful. “Don't 
you fool yourself, you can’t trim me like 
that, sayin’ you’re him. You've been sent 
by her just to stall me off! . You, Henry 
Lester? My eye you are!” 

\ station employee was standing near, and 
Lester beckoned to him. 

“Do something for me, won't you?” 
begged Lester. “Tell this man who I am.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Lester.” 

Steese gasped again 

“Say!” he exploded, “you don’t mean 
you're standin’ for it knowin’ all you do! 
What's the game, anyway?” 

“Never mind what it is,” replied Lester. 
* All that’s required of you is to keep off my 
premises and not annoy your wife. If you 
so much as write to her, if you telephone or 
approach her in any way, I'll hand you 
over to the police and Mrs. Mangin.” 

“T don’t savvy you,” he said, his speech 
difficult. ‘You're a driver — a regular man- 
driver, I c’n see that; but y’r game I don't 
see at all!” 

“You're not required to see it,’ Lester re- 
sponded evenly; “all that’s required of you, 
Mr. Steese — or Mr. Rankin, if you prefer 

is to go back quietly to New York. In 
two minutes, there will be a train here; and I 
intend you shall take it. My advice to you 
is to return to Los Angeles.” 

“Los Angeles!’’ Steese exclaimed. His 
tone was bitter, derisive. “I haven't the 
I'm flat, stony!” he 
snarled; and Lester smiled anew. 

“I knew you'd be, Steese, so I came pre- 
pared.” He drew out a roll of banknotes. 
Steese’s eyes gleamed hungrily as he saw it. 
“There's two hundred for you, my man. 
That will pay your fare to Los Angeles, and 
buy a berth and meals on the way besides.” 
virtually leaped at the money. 
Once he had it in his grasp, though, he looked 
up at Lester, his beady eyes bright with 
greed and cunning 

“You couldn't make it a hundred more, 
could you?” he asked eagerly. “I spent a 
heap getting here, you know. You couldn't 
make it an extra fifty, could you?” 

“I could not,” replied Lester firmly; and, 
the eagerness dying out of his sly, mean 
features, the man shuffled across the plat- 
form toward the coming train. As he 
clambered on to a car platform, and the train 
slid away from the Fishkill Station, Steese 
jammed the hat forward on his head, his jaw 
at the same time thrust out at Lester. 

“Say, you! Idon’t savvy your game,” he 
shouted, “but you'll hear from me again!” 

Lester did not attempt to reply. 

He walked slowly and thoughtfully from 
the station platform, his eyes shadowy, their 
fire gone. Listlessly he stepped into his wait- 
ing motor; and turning up the collar of his 
greatcoat, sank back into a corner of the seat. 
All the quiet force and vigor he had shown to 
the man he'd come to meet had left the 
master of Ferncliff now; and in his subdued, 
drawn features a look of trouble had gathered. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the chauffeur 

“Oh, drive anywhere take road 
back into the country,” ordered Lester. 

It was not till late — hours afterward. in 


Steese 


some 


fact that the motor hove over the hill at 
the back of Ferncliff However, though 
the host had been so long absent from his 


home and his guests waiting, there were at 
least two among his household who seemed 
not to have rated the length of time he had 
been away. 

With these two the time had not 
tardily 

“Sugar?” asked Sally Raeburn 

She picked a loaf from the silver bowl. the 


hung 


tongs suspended as she glanced across the tea- 
table. Half-past five had struck. and she 
had just come in from outdoors, her face ra- 
diant from the walk she'd had. 

An hour before, Mrs. Steese had retired to 
her room. Having done the rounds of the 
gardens, greenhouse, and even the stables, 
each extracting from her a volley of excla- 
mations, the lady had proclaimed she must 
restore herself with a nep. Mrs. Dewitt also 
was invisible. Her luncheon she had ordered 
served up-stairs; and all the afternoon she 
had remained in her sitting-room. 

Safe to say, she, too, had not been missed. 

“Two lumps, please,” said Hastings. 

Sally Raeburn dropped in two. “Cream?” 
she inquired. 

** Please,” he smiled. 

She added the cream; and handed the 
cup to him 

Absorbed, she poure« cup for herseif. 
“You said something abovt having been in 
the Orient, Mr. Hastings . . . Japan, 1 won- 
der?” 

“Japan, — China, — the South Seas,” he 
answered idly. 

She sipped her tea reflectively. “It must 
be wonderful to have seen all that. 1 ve 
never even been abroad. My father was an 
invalid, you see — too ill to travel. Then 
two years ago, poor daddy died.” 

He did not speak. Apparently, however, 
she did not expect it. One test of companion- 
ship, in fact, is the ability to communicate 
even by silence, by even the mere sense of 
presence, sympathy and understanding. And 
Hastings had that faculty. So soon had he 
made himself companionable to her. 

It had not been all easy sailing for him. 
The girl had not responded readily to his 
attentions. Lester’s absence, unexplained 
even by the statement that he'd been called 
suddenly to the city, somehow bad troubled 
her. 
the graceful apology Hastings had made had 
served to allay her uneasiness. 

She idly met his efforts to entertain her. 
Having thanked him briefly, if brightly, for 


his flowers, the use of the yacht as well, she | 
The | 


meal was uneventful. Mrs. Steese’s garrulous | 


had left him to fix herself for luncheon. 


obligato may have astonished him — 
jarred him, too; but if so, he was too well- 
bred to show it. However, his quiet atten- 
tions to the girl seemed to make little head- | 
way. She was yet preoccupied. Not till the | 
afternoon was well gone had she awakened. 

Hastings was a new type to Sally Raeburn. 
Men she had known, men of all sorts, all dis- 
positions, but never one like this. The grace- 
fulness and delicacy of his air were unusual 
His quiet attentiveness was exceptional. 
Contrasted with Lester, with Lester’s blunt, 
almost brusk directness, the pleasant suavity 
of Hastings was like a note of music. How- 
ever, this had not altogether charmed her. 
Herself frank, unaffected, she preferred men 
of a more robust, less delicate quality. 

Her aloofness seemed to nettle Hastings. 
He redoubled his efforts to catch and hold 
her attention. Evidently he had succeeded. 
Determined to observe every convention at 
Ferncliff, she had consented, though grudg- 
ingly, to take tea with him down-stairs. 

She looked up a moment over her cup. 

“I'd give a great deal to see the South | 
Seas; they must be wonderful!” 

Again the lingering softness in Hastings’s | 
voice caressed her. 

“Perhaps some day you shall, Miss Rae- | 
burn.” 

She smiled vaguely. The “shall” used 
rather than ‘will’ had in it the nature of a | 
veiled promise. ** No such luck, I imagine,” 
she returned. 

“But perhaps when you 
suggested. 

“Marry?” She looked at him frankly. 
“Do you happen to know the famous recipe 
for hare soup?” she inquired. 

“First catch your hare?” asked Hastings. 

* Precisely,”’ she replied. 
Hastings laughed as he helped himself to 

| 


marry?” he 


the toast. 

Her air was still inconsequential. “‘Isn’t 
it about time Mr. Lester was back?” she 
remarked 

Hastings had just nibbled at his toast. He 
was about to reply , but instead he uttered an 


exclamation. “Oh, I say; this will never 


do!” He rose and touched a bell-button 
near-by. The second-man had served the 
tea. but now it was Butes who answered. 


Neither Mrs. Steese’s assurances nor | 
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““We’ve found a way 


to save on Clothes’”’ 


Whenever clothes get so soiled and shiny 
that you’re ashamed to wear them, just use 
Shine-Off 
ee 
Shine-Off removes Grease and Oil Spots, 
Scorch, Fruit, Stains, etc., without leaving 

a ring. Spots won’t come back. 

Removes shine by raising a new nap scientifi-. 
gaily. Non-explosive. Non-poisonous. In ¢ 
orm. Used in a hundred thousand homes, 2§ 
cents Canada 35 cents.) 

Shine-Of shonid be in every home, office and 


traveting bay Ifyou tealer hasn't yet stocked 
| yy A send us his name, this ad and 25 cents 
cake. 
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Treats of everything that can pos 
sibly interest the Vegetable or 
Flower grower and is a necessary 
part of your Garden equipment. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
FOR 1920 contains 224 pages, six color plates featur 
ing Choice Vegetables, Early Colossal Cosmos, 
Mammoth Verbena, Los Angeles Rose and the new 
Rose, Columbia; also numerous photographic illus 
trations of the best of the recent novelties and old 
time favorites ia Vegetables and Flowers. 


} 


The amateur as well as the professional will find 
many helpful cultural directions, written by experts, 
on all worth while Vegetables and Flowers. 


1 copy will be mailed free if you mention this 
publication. Ready in January. Write today. 











HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me onecEnt—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months 1 
claim to have the most successful 
for bunions ever made and I want youto 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. | Cen $ cave how many led 
cures, or shields or pate you ever tried 
lon’t care how dis- 

























send it to yes absolutely 
rful yct simple 
home remedy which relieves you al- 
moct instantiy of the pain; i 
Se cause of the an 
u 
while you are weari 
thanever. Just your name and ad- 
dress and Fairyfoct will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO, 3661 Og 


















Cultivate 
Your Beauty 


2 * 
Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, = 
magnetic eyes, pretty «) ebrows and lashes, yrrace. . 


ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 
omfortable teet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, stren n sagging facial mus- 

siinple rections. Thou- 


cles—all through following A 

sands have done so. r » big ense an 

results. Send for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—— 7 

all free. 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE ‘4 | 
Dept. 8, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Miinois \ 
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YOUR CHILD’S EDUCATI 
The tuture of your boy or girl Cepends very largely 0? the 
school you select for him. McCtlure’s School Direc tory 
will put you fn touch with schools and colleges *qmipp® 


to develop the‘ ullest moral, mental and physica 
ities of your son and daughter. 
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“Take out that toast, Butes,” directed Has- could not have been more cordial. Had 

JARY tings; “it’s cold. We can't eat that!” Butes she been shown the greenhouse, the gar- 
whisked the offending toast from the table, dens, the grounds? Had the gardener cut for 

withdrawing apologetically; and Hastings her all the flowers she wished? 

resumed his place. “Sorry to make such a Everything, yes. All had been done for 

he murmured; “the second-man’s — her. His anxiety in her behalf was charming; 

I'm afraid, not very capable. and rapi lly she felt her uneasiness depart. 








” AN ALADDIN ~ 
fuss, BUNGALOW 


new and, 






She did not repeat her remark about Lester. _ Lester seemed again the same frank, almost THE PLAZA 
The little byplay she had watched with an boyish man she’d known when first they had 
interest rather close ior so slight an occur- met. She rose regretfully as the dressing- 
rence. The fact is, Hastings’s aplomb as bell rang. ¥ 
well as the deference the servants paid him “I've had some fresh flowers sent up,”’ he 


already had struck her attention. She had called to her from the door. “Wear them 
never before met a man so thoroughly atease, at dinner, won't you?” 











soevidently accustomed to luxury. Then he turned back to the sitting-room. 
He leaned back, his cup poised in a slender He closed the door behind him. Hastings 
| hand. a had resumed his place on the hearthrug. 
“When you travel,” said Hastings, picking “* Well,’’ inquired Lester, “what happened?” 
up their broken talk, “you must see all the It was the first time he had look. ad at him. 
Mediterranean, too. I wish you could see it A chuckle escaped Hastings. The chuckle 
as I did three years ago. was unaffectedly light. 
“Really?” she murmured. “Ripping, isn’t she! I'd guessed she was e 6 J 
It was perhaps not just the reply he had = good-looking, but such a topper I didn’t 
anticipated, for he paused briefly. “I was dream!” Again he chuckled. _ “Don't OS 'S 
yachting there,” he announced. “A worry about me, old man — I’m in this to 
" “Not in the yacht we shad to-day? * she stay now!” PR Te ON RN Re Ee 
asked quickly. Splendid as it was, the Lester made no response. Perhaps none A DELIGHTFUL HOME country. Reports indicate it le impossible even now to gut material for The System 
('yrene seemed small to tour the Mediter- was required. Turning silently, he went out bever as great as it Is no. This means still higher lumber prices. rw <= 
ranean. by the doorway at the other end. He was Baie te che coon orice ca Gan Guan ext of Vamsbon oh peapent puteen. 
Hastings siniled as if at her naiveté. smiling as he closed the door behind him. Complete Material for Im nediate Shipment 
“A steam yacht — one twice the size.” But though he smiled, though the smile, Sits deadice Rate cr cin can dus eal of te one 
“Oh!” too, was filled with sardonic satisfaction, one cane ae. Se stelle teste Gentes ndieed Boh pew ot the 
She glanced at him covertly. She wondered could not but have felt sorry for the man. Every Aladdin. bouse ordered in 1920 will be shipped 
if he meant to impress her with his wealth. Never had he looked so regrettable — so for ining the vere ot the home. Nails in reoessary 
“You should see Capri, Mentone, Algeria, lonely, so alone. a of bigh quailty tcterial —, 
ae See yay 











































































nue w ever 
It must have been. It must be equally CHAPTER XYJI lumber and other building materials in the general markets 
wonderful to have the privilege to see them — National Homebuilding Service oo" 
i ddin can serve you wherever you live c ouses are manufactured 
ashe did. Asteam yacht ... money .. . Regrettable, yes. Lester had reason to and shipped direct from the Aladdin Company's own mills in Michigan, 
hae a. ° : bs Mississippi, North Carolinaand Oregon, Aladdin houses come to you ins 
wealth that was to its possessor as a Magic look it, too. straight line from the earert timber reion, Complete Sales Offices are 
A ‘ 7 ° Ty : rs . ; > 4 maintained in connection with each mill 
Carpet! Wonderful, yes! Though she did With the facts as known, it must be evi- malntals if ; a 
) not utter this, she regarded him with quick- dent by now what the man’s doings involved. 52nd for 100 Page Book ‘‘Aladdin Homes’ 
ened interest. sl — But bizarre and grotesque as this scheme Peerlatio  nonsaers cotan.th on Rison Lanter, milivert. Sverias, ag) 
( He seemed to divine this. Nice, Monte may have been, Lester was grimly determined outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shir gles. lath and plaster, StanMoPe  wariona 
. 9 fo ° ° . bardwar*, locks nails, paints, varnishes. The material is shipped to you FAVORITE 
; Carlo, Mentone — you’d adore all that! to see it through to the end. He was no im a sealed box-car, complete, ready to erect. Send for a copy of the book, ae 
eee PE gr hae oe , “a % . % er aa asa ‘Aladdin Homes,” No. 1075. 
n pos In train with this he described two or three daffodil. Idle he might be, without care or Gam Angee Ot, Gaiden i 
; of the famous beauties he’d encountered concern for his own future; but in spite of Branches :4 Rertiand, Ore. i. Hattiesburg, Miss.. 
we of there, picturing in detail their charms, their this, he was a determined character — a — 
sssary gowns especially. His familiarity with the man, as Ashe had said, who, under other 
ment. niceties of women’s dress was, in fact, as par- circumstances, undoubtedly would have 
ticular as his knowledge of other refinements. carved a name for himself in the world. 
DOK “For exquisite toilettes, though,”’ added Mrs. Dewitt had not been his only influ- 
featur Hastings, “give me Budapest.” ence. She had done much to embitter 
nsmos “You've been there, too?” she remarked. Lester, but she had not done it all. 
e new Hastings nodded. There seemed few of His meeting with Sally Raeburn, which 
illus the Continental capitals he had not seen. now had brought him face to face with the 
d old “Tell me about Budapest,” she asked. wreck and ruin of his last peace of mind, had a _ 
When he inquired “About the women? their been purely by accident. The rain that : 
find exquisiteness?’’ she shook her head. “Tell night fell in torrents in Santa Barbara; and| 3 : ‘ R 
a, me what the place is like.” as Lester, Mawsby with him, emerged from| | N, t é Crooked Spines . 
Hastings told her. She listened raptly,— the hotel to take a motor to the train, she ature M d S . h 
lips parted, eyes bright, the color heightened and Mrs. Steese were at the door. Mrs. h 1 ” ade traig t 
this = her cheek “Perfect!” she Yeese was i ' The : » he 
~ in her cheek. Perfect!” she murmured. Steese was in a flutter. The hotel bus had eats Himes all 
Oh, : dare say, Ry ym Hastings, the oO ages tes was available. - Remarkable Cases 
gesture that went with it inconsequent. “We'll be left!”’ Mrs. Steese was exclaim- t ‘ ne : 
The light i ey Be d 7 . ya. Bay “ er ape na ure Anold lady, 72-years of - 
e light in the room was waning. The _ ing. We'll miss our train! 1ee, who sulfered tér eae 
second-man slipped in silently, and with a Lester took a glance at the girl. She was The herbs of the field and years and was absolutely 
muffled “Beg pardon, sir,” was slipping out — trying with well-bred quiet to calm Mrs. the flowers of the garden | @ heipless, found relief. Aman 
again when Hastings halted him. “Lights, Steese. The one glance gave him his impulse. contain healing agents for ne pnPtr pars Spann 
Judson.” “Let me take you to your train,” he man’s use—to soothe his ; ? ing horseback and playing 
Judson lit alamp onthe table,thenanother offered. hurts —to heal his wounds : tennis within a year A little 
a ale . soa : — wen sie a P » Sead Sila te wil ‘ : : . ' child, paralyzed, was playing 
ona stand in the corner. He withdrew then; It was thus that he had fallen in with them. i and to ward off infection. 3 about the house after wearin 
— and the girl seemed unconscious either of his By so slight a chance had the man imperilled : These medicinal juices : a Philo Burt Appliance 3 
entrance or exit. Absorbed, she heard only — any remnant of repose of mind he had left. | were put in the plants and flowers for i) weeks. We have successfully 
the even tones of Hastings’s voice as he The meeting, insignificant in itself, in-| § man’s benefit, and from time immemo- treated more than 30,000 cases the past 17 years. 
talked, like a Ulysses relating the tale of his stantly became pregnant with consequences.| | rial they have served him. R18) Da Pi Trial 
travels. And had she been Penelope, his Sally Raeburn and Mrs. Steese were bound ' In Al sorbine, Jr. they are brought together — y 
hearer could not have been more intent. for Monterey; Lester, too, was bound there; i in “aes form and mixed by a scientific © We will prove its value in 
She di = : eects. 5 ccdahteiadiddiidiae shale he + formula. ae ’ : scien” tenis oiaaitaca, ieee 
ccm he did not he ar the motor that came and the acquaintance, so lightly begun, had | "The efScacy of this liniment in the treatment | yout own case. ane is 80. 
r over up the drive. She did not hear it, either, from the first taken on a guise that, had he © of cuts, strains, bruises and burns has been ~ nent aa offen. Phe me ele nes 
hs i when it stopped under the porte-cochére. Nor analyzed it then, might have startled him| | > pane over and over sarin bo thousands show how light, cool, elastic — 
you to did she hear the slow, deliberate footfall that — withits unforeseen intimacy and allurement.| | © _US¢ts i™_every state in the Minion. and easily adjusted the 
men tracked along the hall. The door at the She did not at first know who he was. Nor} | P y — pe ae ae the 
tried back then opened quietly. did Lester enlighten her. First she amused, i ho @) @ | I t= - old torturous plaster, 
: have Lester must have seen at a glance the then she attracted him. The more this be- THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT leather or steel jackets 
— bright, pretty picture at the tea-table. The came so, the less willing was he to reveal who | a Every acer — a 
utely girl was sitting forward, her chin in her hand and what he was. | & Your medicine chest should not be without | pada vegans mage oy 
imple and |} . . : , : | this nature's liniment—safe, harmless, efficient. spine owes it to 
impr and her eyes filled with the interest she Women had, in fact, so long pursued Lester Absorbi Jr. $1.25 a bottl to investigate th¢ 
frankly was displaying now. Hastings had for his wealth that the man had begun to | aa sisted re ‘ me vid ” Price within reach of 
risen; and, his pose lightly graceful, he stood —_ believe himself lacking in personal charm. ; at cruggists or postpal —_ re —— 
. . . . . 3 - 4 M > oO ill deseribe re case 
planted on the rug before the fireplace. He, Now it seemed different, though; and his : mned ioel bottle will be sent postpaid on ee Poo pe Ee 
too. did t see Leste - fired. his t i ankind rekindle : receipt o cents. definite information at once 
, did not see Lester heart fired, his trust in womankind rekindled, : W. F. YOUNG, I CO 
J The host’s deep sombre eyes gleamed for _ he feared to destroy the illusion. | 469 Sesnghe Sheesh Suringfield —_—— | frais Fel rag the a Seotuctowniell 
’ - uae “ : , . . ; $ . Ox ellow e . 9 BN. Fe 
oon aninstant. “* Well, had a pleasant day, Miss Feverishly he maintained that innocent B mm aS aE : ‘Ve " 








Raeburn?” asked Lester. fraud, his incognito. Mawsby he banished 


noves 
s the 
| this 
8 
id ad- 
you 
_— 
She sat back abruptly, thoroughly startled. _ into temporary retirement. Out of his ward- ies 
Oh!” she ejaculated. robe he selected and donned only the simplest ene ° one 
The tea-table escaped perilously from of attire. Day after day, his devotion grow- - ‘Niade The Sleeve ess own Ossib Cc 
overturning as she struggled to her feet. She ing, he attached himself to the girl. 
| 
a 


held out a hand to him. The place, little used at the season, could 
I'm so glad you're back,” she said. not have suited his purpose better. The 







~~ Famous French 
Depilatory Powder 


FOR REMOVING HAIR 


You've enjoyed yourself?” he asked. fact that he knew nothing about the girl 
“T've had a wonderful afternoon,” was her concerned Lester little. She was well-born, 
reply. well-bred — a lady — that was enough; and 
Lester smiled. He had not so much as_ though his opinion of Mrs. Steese was 
glanced at Hastings. At the host’s entrance conclusive, her relationship to the girl he dis- 
Hastings had sung out, “Hello, old man; missed carelessly: she was in all probability 
home again?” But not even bya nodora_ merely an aunt by marriage. 
gleam of the eye had Lester acknowledged So, at anv rate, reflected Lester. He was 
his presence. © To Sally Raeburn Lester already in love with Sally: Raeburn. 


Successful for over 80 years. Removes hair the dainty wey — quick and certain. Leaves skin white and 
smooth. For armpits, face, limbs and arms—does not coarsen later growth. A liberal quantity of the powder 
and complete outfit including handy mixing cup and neat horn spatula. 50c at all dealers or mailed direct. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Price out of U. 5. 75c. 

Special booklet and generous sample sent for 3c. HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 375 Washington St., New York 
as sees 56 GSES Seem as ee SES CS SESS Sees SF Ss 











Prepare Yourself 


For a Better Job! 


No matter what kind of work you are doing, 
there’s a better job with better pay waiting for you 





if you will prepare yourself to fill it. You get paid for what 
you do, and that depends on what you know; learn more 
and you will earn more. 

You will get everything needed to put you in the big pay 
class from these great pay-raising books. They are writ- 
ten in plain everyday English by some of the world’s 
greatest experts in each line, and we give a year’s consult 
ing service FREE with each set. Pick out the books that 
suit your own work best and mail the coupon for free 


examination today. See the free offer below. 


These Will Help You for 7¢ 


Carpentry and Contracting lume 21 
000 ture Vas $2 


page l I 2 0) 
Civil Engineering, * volumes, 3900 pages 


pictures Was 345.00 Now Oo. 80 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 volumes, 1500 
page 600 pletures Vas $20.00 Now 0 
Electrical Engineering S volumes, 3000 pages 
N 


600 pict Was 335.00 ow 24.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes 
2100 pictures. Wa 30.00 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 pages 
2500 pictures Vas $30.00 Now 1S 
7 volumes 
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No 
2600 pages 
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Steam and Gas Engineering, 





page 2500 picture w $35.1 s 
with reading course), 13 Vv 

umes, 6000 pages, Illustrated. Was $72.00 44.81 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 172s 

2000 1 tures Was $20.00 a0 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 volumes 

1454 pages, 1400 picture Was $20.00 Now 14.80 
Practical Accounting, 4 volumes, 1840 pages, 

S00 pictures, et Was 820.00 Now 14.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 157 pages, 1000 pictures, 
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Was $20.00 
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us what booke you w id 
like to examine and we 
will send them to you at 
once by express collect. You won't be under any 
obligations to buy and you don’t have e 
fake « whole week to decide whether o 










our expense if you don’t think they will h 
earn more. If you do want to keep the books, 

nd us $2.50 The valance of the special re ed 
an be sent the 
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There are over 2,000 photographic illus- 
trations of Diamond Rings, Diamond 
La Vallieres, Diamond Ear Screws, 
Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond 
Studs, Watches, Wrist Watches; 
also our wonderful showy assem- 
bled Solitaire Diamond Clusters, 
» Diainonds 
a Win 
Hearts Cased in Handsome Ring Box 


Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Rings 


Each Diamond is specially selected 
amond experts and is skil 
anted in our famous Lof- 
, karat solid 
gold 6-prong ring sing 
every line of delicate grace 
and beauty. 


$10 Passsokoe 
$20 Down, $10a Month, 


buys a $100 Ring, 
$25 "= $12.50a Month 

buys a $125 Ring 
Every Article in Our Large 
Jewelry Catalog is specially 
} ted and priced unusually 
flow. Whatever you select wil 
be sent prepaid by us. You see 
and examine the article right in your own hands. If sat 
isfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance 
divided into cight equal amounts, payable monthly. Stand 
ard world-renowned watches on credit terms as low a 
$2.50 a month. Send for Catalog. UBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


0 F T | The National Credit Jewelers 
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For above a fortnight he continued to prac- 
tise his innocent fraud. If they drove, motor- 
ing the round of the eighteen-mile drive at 
Monterey, it was not in Lester's own costly 
imported car they went. The car that took 
them on that matchless drive along the sea, 
hired car, a motor rented at the 
If they lunched, if they dined, 
the luncheon or dinner at the Golf Club, 
Pebble Beach or elsewhere, was a modest re- 
It is certain that at a fortnight’s end 
he had made progress with Sally Raeburn. 

She liked Lester. She was struck with his 
latent quiet force. His unmeaning gruffness, 
to be sure, sometimes startled her; but when 
he liked, —and now was a time he did, — 
he could make himself thoroughly friendly 
and attractive Apparently, all he looked 
for was a sign on her part to ask her to marry 
him. Then, in his part of Lord of Burleigh, 
once she took him Lester meant to disclose 
who he was. Before it happened, though, 
the bubble burst. 

It was Mrs. Steese who pricked it. 

One might moralize on this. The fact that 
the prize she sought so desperately she held 
in her grasp only to destroy it clumsily is an- 
other of those evidences of how Fate, sport ing 
with chance, makes a jest of human plans. 
The grim humor of this, though, would have 
been lost on Mrs. Steese. It would have been 
lost, too, on Sally Raeburn. 

She and Lester had been off on a walk to- 
gether. All the morning they had wandered 
the high, hilly woods that lead to Carmel, 
emerging by luncheon-time at Pebble Beach. 
Afterward they had sought the shore, a rocky 
point that jutted out into the creamy wash 
of the breakers On a ledge of rock she 
perched herself, her eyes dwelling in a reverie 


was a 


hotel garage. 


past 


| on the incomparable magnitude and mag- 


nificence of that bit of West Coast scenery. 
Lester threw himself down beside her. 
“Tell me about yourself,” he begged 
She told him much. No effort was evident 
on her part to conceal her origin who she 
was, Who her parents had been, where she had 
been brought up She related the 
tragedy of her father’s death, — how he had 
died penniless, leaving her to her own re- 
sources To this she added a hint of what 
had followed the changed surroundings. 
the struggle to exist, the sordid life in board 
ing-house and lodging-house. That hunger 
had gone with it distress, temptation, too 
she did not tell. Still, she had told enough: 
and quick to guess, Lester breathed deeply, 


even 


his eves softening 

It was like Manon and les Grieux. 
like Aueassin listening to Nicolette 

‘You poor little girl!” he whispered 

Reaching out, he touched her softly on the 
hand That time she did not recoil; his 
hand she suffered to touch hers. The touch 
comforted her. 

“Then your aunt found you, did she?”” he 
asked. 

Her aunt? She stiffened abruptly The 
color went from her face, then surged back 
ito it She rose 
hurriedly 

‘Don't go,” begged Lester. 

tut the spell had been broken. 

It was two days later that he first marked 


It was 


igain, a tide of crimson 


a change inher. She seemed all at once less 
frank. ke SS dire ct Not that she rebuffed 
him the contrary. rather But that some- 


thing had happened he knew 

That week the bubble burst 

Again Lester and Sally Raeburn had been 
off on a jaunt together As they strolled up 
the hotel path, Mrs. Steese came flving forth 

“My, but you're the sly one, 
What a trick to play on an innocent party!” 

She had in her hand a weekly periodical, 
of those scandalmongering sheets that 
furnishing social detritus to women 


vou are! 


one 
persist by 


of Mrs. Steese’s type This she gaily waved 


ithim. “See what it says!” she proclaimed 

There is no doubt that vanity had the 
better of her discretion. It was the first 
time, even if indirectly, that she had figured 


in its columns. She was exuberant and evi- 
che ntly excited 

Che paragraph was brief and, of its sort, 
nauseating; 

“The New York friends of that exclusive 
ind much sought-after bachelor, Henry 
Lester, heir to the Lester millions, will be 
interested to hear that Mr. Lester has not 
departed for the Orient as was intimated 
he would several weeks ago; instead, he is 
now cloistered in the season’s-end solitude 
of near-by Monterey. Mr. Lester’s monas- 
tic habits are quite familiar to his inti- 
mates; but in this instance solitude, it 
seems, is not exactly what he is pursuing. 
Dame Gossip would not be astonished if 
eventful news were impending.” 

* You didn’t fool us as much as you think, 
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though!" Mrs. Steese cried gaily. “I knew | Your copy of the 


it a week ago, but — but 

She broke off abruptly, confused that she 
had given herself away. 

“But what?” prompted Lester. 

Lamely, Mrs. Steese replied she would not 
have spoken of it if it hadn't appeared in the 
paper. 

Lester turned to Sally Raeburn. “Did 
you know it, too?”” he asked quietly; and for 
a second time he saw her turn white. 

Yes, she had known, too; but Lester’s 
dream, if shattered, had not vanished utterly; 
its fragments still remained. Desperately he 
strove to piece them together. This he did 
by still striving to convince himself she had 
cared for him before she learned of his wealth. 

Every speech, every look he had had from 
her Lester recalled, seeking to analyze the 
speech or look. It was his effort, in short, 
to prove she had cared for the Henry 
Lester, the man who had only himself, not 
his millions, to commend him. It was no use. 
It was less use once he had joined her again 
at dinner. 

The change in her was pronounced now. 
She had become restrained, preoccupied. 
It was not for long, though. As if she had 
realized the change in him, too, the next 
morning she strove to restore the ground she 
had lost. Gay, feverishly brilliant, she 
sought by every art known to woman to 
make herself alluring. 

Lester's heart sank itself in gloom. 

Then rage got him. The more the girl 
seemed to throw herself at his head, the more 
his rancor rose. He would have laughed had 
he not loved her so. That it! He 
wanted her as he had wanted no woman be- 
fore; and instead of smiling as he had smiled 
before at the efforts of women to beguile 
him, he was angered now. Still, 
lingered at Monterey. Daily he tortured 
himself by seeing her; daily his smoulderng 
rage fanned itself into flame. Then a hint, a 
shrewd guess, of what Mrs. Steese and her 
putative niece were up to burst on him; and 
cold with it, he set himself to learn the truth. 

It was readily available. Mawsby, re- 
called from inactivity, was dispatched to 
San Francisco; there, with the facts at hand, 
the same facts the girl herself had furnished, 
the fraud of her kinship to Mrs. Steese 
was instantly unveiled. Mrs. Steese had 
found Sally Raeburn starving in a lodging- 
house; and struck by her beauty had sug- 
gested that she become hercompanion. As 
also she had suggested, that perhaps in their 
travels Sally might find a husband. 

Every girl seeks a husband, — no harm in 
that. But that the husband, perforce, must 
be rich Mrs. Steese did not at first intimate. 
That was reserved till later; in short, when 
by a long, systematic and subtle campaign 
she had broken down her companion’s 
scruples. Clothes, board, the expenses of 
traveling, too, Mrs. Steese would provide. 
Then, when Sally captured her millionaire, 
she was to give Mrs. Steese a rake-off. 

And the girl, unwittingly or otherwise, had 
fallen for it! 

It was from Steese, the husband, that this 
was gleaned. Steese was located in San 
Francisco. Happening to be tight Steese 
had accom..wdatingly divulged it all. 

Even wit) the proof in his hands 
Steese’s edmas<ions as well as a complete de- 
tail of their . ampaigns at Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Coronado — Lester 
could think the woman he loved so 
He still loved her, still wanted 
her. If at any instant of that time she had 
given him one clear sign she really loved him, 
he still would have flung himself and his for- 
tune at her feet. That was why he'd brought 
her to New York. That was why he'd been 
in such feverish haste to have her at dinner 
n Fitzhugh Square. It was to give her one 
last chance to prove herself. 

She had dene it, too. So he thought. at 
any rate, 

Once again that night of the dinner, Sally 
Raeburn had seemed to show herself frankly 
straightforward and friendly; and he had 
throbbed in response. It was this that had 
animated him in the library. Whether she 
cared for him or not he did not know, but 
now he was determined to put it to a test. 

The rest is known. When Lester, his emo- 
tion getting the better of him, had tried to 
take her in his arms — when, too, the girl 
not expecting it, had shrunk startled irom 
him — that had settled it. She had tricked 
him; of that he was confident. She meant 
to marry him only for his money. That was 
why, in a torment of rage, of defeated hope, 
Lester had set a trap for Sally Raeburn. 

He was determined to punish her. 


Was 


not 


conscienceless 


He 


Lester | 
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meant to serve the girl as he would like to | 


serve every heartless, venal woman he knew. | ML. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studie HK, 
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For this reason he had been at pains to 
head off Steese. Mrs. Steese having given 
her spouse the slip in the city, Steese had pur- 
wed her by train. It was his plan, no doubt, 
worm money out of his wife; but Lester 
ok no chances. Steese, if allowed to get to 
ferncliff, might frighten the bird before the 
ap Was sprung. 
ee oo was set and baited. The 
hind, too, Was approaching the snare. 


CHAPTER XII 


“Nothing's changed me,” Sally answered. 
“]’m just being frank.” 

“Are you? Well, you can save yourself 
the trouble.” Through her glasses, she 
glanced at Sally suspiciously. ‘I don’t get 
you, somehow. A while ago you were that 
prim and innocent butter wouldn’t melt in 
your mouth. Now you talk as if we’re up to 
some game in this house.”’ 

“Well, we are, aren't we?” 
girl. ‘“*We can’t deny it, can we?’ 

It was curious to note Mrs. Steese’s anger. 
It was curious to hear her reply. Perhaps 
vanity was at the bottom of her feeling. 
Having found herself ensconced at Ferncliff 
she may have felt she was entitled to be 
there. 

“Deny it? Yes, I deny it. 
game in our being here!” 

“In hunting a man for his money?” 

““Who says we're hunting him? He asked 
us here, didn’t he? If you mean you're going 
to marry Lester, I don’t see any game in that, 


rejoined the 


, 


ALF-past seven was the dinner hour at 
H Ferncliff; and a few minutes before the 
second-man came up-stairs to announce it, 
the door of Sally Raeburn’s room opened, and 
she appeared at the head of the stairs. Mrs. 
Steese was With her. Sally had been ready 
ten minutes or So before this, but she had 
vemed in no hurry to go down-stairs. 

Her air was composed. All the way from 
the city she had been filled with an uneasiness 


I don’t see any 


that made her dread her arrival at Ferncliff. either. Every girl is looking for a hus- 
Vor had the discovery that Lester was absent band. ; : 
relieved the forebodings she felt. Now, The ancient argument! Sally quictly 
however, all or most of it had gone. Lester's smiled. 


“Yes, but to hunt him down for his money! 
‘To marry him only for that! . . . But what's 
the use of discussing it?’’ she remarked. “‘ The 
point is, I’ve made up my mind now. My 
plans are formed and, if I can help it, I don’t 
mean to have anything go amiss.” 

In spite of her vexation, the anger of 
offended vanity, Mrs. Steese’s eyes lit. 

“So you intend to get Lester!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Sally’s answer was ambiguous. 

“What I said was, I'd made my plans,” 
was her reply. 

Mrs. Steese tried again. “* Yes, but if you 
don’t get him,” she persisted, “what are you 
going to do then?” 

Sally looked at her quietly. 

“Tf I don’t get him, I mean to get some one 
else,” she answered. 

She opened the door then, and made her 
way toward the stairs. Mrs. Steese fol 
lowed. 

She was not only baffled, she was startled 
now. The sudden change, Sally’s blunt 
admission of purpose, filled Mrs. Steese with 
wonder. It was like Sally to be frank; it 
was not like her, however, to be so brutally 
blunt. But that Sally was confident she 
could capture Lester was evident. Her air 
was sure as she sauntered down the stairs t« 
the living-room. 

The room was already occupied. Mr. 
Hastings stood on the hearthrug; and near 
at hand, the firelight playing on her hand- 
some features, Mrs. Dewitt was 


frank cordiality had been exceptional. ; 

Sally’s spirits had risen accordingly. Sing- 
ing to herself, she had dressed and was about 
to open her door, when she heard Hastings’s 
voice in the hall, and changing her mind, 
che retraced her steps to the dressing- 
glass. She was still regarding herself in the 
mirror, When Mrs. Steese appeared. 

“] wish you'd remember something,” said 
Sally, her tone casual; ““we don’t know any 
of the people you’re always talking about, 
and Mr. Lester and the others know we 
don’t. If I were you I'd choose some other 
topic.” 

“What's that?’ demanded Mrs. Steese. 

“Just what I say,”’ was the calm response. 
“The more you talk of them, the more you 
give us bothaway. We haven't been invited 
here because of our social connections.” 

“You don’t say!” retorted Mrs. Steese. 

She was quite angry now; but Sally did 
not seem to heed that, either. ‘* We mustn't 
; make ourselves ridiculous,”’ she added. 

Ridiculous? Mrs. Steese’s face flushed. 
“Speak for yourself!” she observed angrily. 

“I am speaking for myself,” the girl re- 
tuned smilingly. “I’m here for a purpose, 
and I'll be frank. I don’t wish anything to 
interfere with it. I don’t suppose’ vou do 
either, do you?” she asked. 

Mrs. Steese, however, seemed now so irri- 
tated that she was little in the mood to discuss 
thesituation passively. 

“A purpose, eh?” she repeated. “Seems 
to me you've grown pretty blunt about it all 





seated, 





at once! What's changed you so sud smiling up at him as he talked. 
denly?” To be continued 
Ss — — 





What Has Gone Before 
ENRY LESTER, a young 


millionaire of thirty-five, a bachelor, a 
” traveler, and a man totally 


absorbed in himself, returns to his old 
family residence in New York, months before he Is expected from one 
of his prolonged ramblings. Great mystery surrounds his arrival. The 
very night he reaches home he gives a dinner party at which his guests are 
Horace Ashe, an old friend who has been one of the executors of the Lester 
estate; Fanny Dewitt, a divorcee, whom peo le have expected Lester to 
marry; Mrs. Steese,a strange rather ill-bred woman of exuberant tem- 
perament who comes from California, and her “niece,” Sally Raeburn, 
a slender, beautiful. clever girl. 

At propitious moments throughout the evening, Mrs. Steese keeps prod- 
ding the girl, Sally, into some mysterious course of action by repeated 
remarks of “Mind! This is your chance. Now remember!” and, “I’ve 
kept my part of the bargain - now see that you keep yours!” 
When Mrs. Dewitt leaves to go home, Mr. Ashe and Lester withdraw with 
her for a few moments in which intermission Mrs. Steese says: “I haven't 
forgotten Fawcett; I haven't forgotten, either, the fellow at Santa Bar- 
bara — that Congressman, Barr. Remember, this time no excuses!” As 
Lester returns to the room, the niece warns her to be quiet. 

That night Lester comes to the conclusion that though he loves the girl 
madly she cares only for his money, and he intends to trap her and prove 
her false. To this end he immediately begins arrangements to remove to 
Ferncliff, his country residence on the Hudson. He has invited Mrs. 
Steese and Miss Raeburn to visit him there. Before going, however, he 
sends Mawsby, his valet, out into Fitzhugh Square and Mawsby returns 
with a young tramp wio he is sure once was a gentleman. With this 
man Lester makes a bargain: so much money for acting a part that 
Lester will assign him. The man agrees. They go to Fernceliff. 

A few days later Mrs. Steese and the niece receive the promised in- 
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vitation from Lester, who incidentally tells them that a friend, Mr. Hastings, 
who has a beautiful yacht will bring them to Ferncliff in it the next day. 
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WHY WE SHOULD BATHE INTERNALLY 


ADDS MANY YEARS TO AVERAGE LIFE 


By R. 


UCH has been said and volumes 
4 have been written describing at 
length the many kinds of baths civilized 
man has indulged in from time to time. 
Every possible resource of the human 
mind has been brought into play to 
fashion new methods of bathing, but, 
strange as it may seem, the most impor- 
tant as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the “Internal Bath,’ has been 
given little thought. The reason for 
this is probably due to the fact that 
few people seem to realize the tre- 
mendous part that internal bathing 
plays in the acquiring and maintaining 
of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions, and the 
probability is that not one of them 
would be correct. ‘To avoid any mis- 
conception as to what constitutes an 
internal bath, let it be said that a hot- 
water enema is no more an internal bath 
than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post-mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit, and impress them so 
profoundly, that further argument in 
favor of internal bathing would be un- 
necessary to convince them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not possible to do 
this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this in- 
formation into their hands, and this is 
by acquainting them with such knowl- 
edge as will enable them to appreciate 
the value of this long-sought-for, health- 
producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to improve 
their physical condition. Also they 
have almost no conception of how a 
little carelessness, indifference or neglect 
can be the fundamental cause of the 
most virulent disease. For instance, 
that universal disorder from which 
almost all humanity is suffering, known 
as “constipation,” “‘auto-intoxication,” 
*auto-infection,” and a multitude of 
other terms, is not only curable, but 
preventable, through the consistent 
practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean 
intestinal tract make it impossible to 
become sick? “Man of to-day is only 
50 per cent. efficient.” Reduced to sim- 
ple English, this means that most men 
are trying to do a man’s portion of work 
on half a man’s power. This applies 
equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do 
this indefinitely must be apparent to all. 
Nature never intended the delicate 
human organism to be operated on a 100 
per cent. overload. A machine could 
not stand this and not break down, and 
the body certainly can not do more than 
amachine. There is entirely too much 
unnecessary and avoidable sickness in 
the world. 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who. are physically 
vigorous, healthy and strong? The 
number is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
in these strenuous days people have time 
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to do everything else necessary for the 
attainment of happiness but the most 
essential thing of all, that of giving their 
bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five or ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a sim- 
ple procedure as this will do what is 
claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accom- 
plish this end? Internal bathing will do 
this, and it will do it for people of all 
ages and in all conditions of health and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body-waste 
(poisons). Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption into the blood of the 
poisonous excretions of the body, and 
health would be the inevitable result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, your 
complexion clean, your head keen, your 
blood pressure normal, your nerves re- 
laxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of 
youth in your declining years, practic 
internal bathing, and begin to-day. 

Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal 
bathing, it may be that a number of 
questions will suggest themselves in 
your mind. You will probably want to 
know WHAT an Internal Bath is, WHY 
people should take them, and the WAY 
to take them. These and countless 
other questions are answered in a book- 
let entitled “THE WHAT, THE WHY 
and the WAY OF INTERNAL BATH- 
ING,” written by Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, 
the inventor of the “J. B. L. Caseade,”’ 
whose lifelong study and research along 
this line made him the pre-eminent au- 
thority on this subject. Not only did 
internal bathing save and prolong Dr. 
Tyrrell’s own life, but the lives of multi- 
tudes of individuals have been equally 
spared and prolonged. No other book 
has ever been written containing such a 
vast amount of practical information to 
the business man, the worker and the 
housewife. All that is necessary to se 
cure this book is to write to Tyrrell’s 
Hygienic Institute at 1384 West Sixty- 
fifth Street, New York, and mention 
having read this in Me Ciurp’s, and 
same will be immediately mailed to you 
free of all cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and, 
if the reading of this will result in a 
proper appreciation on your part of the 
value of internal bathing, it will have 
served its purpose. What you will want 
to do now is to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity for learning more about this 
subject, and your writing for this book 
will give you this information. Do not 
put off doing this, but send for the 
book now, while the matter is fresh in 
your mind. 

* Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat 
you out of your opportunity to get this 
valuable information, which is free for 
the asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. 
Why be unnatural, when it is such a 
simple thing to be well?—Advertise- 
ment. 
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ND finally Brunswick ‘Records—artistic companions 
of Brunswick Phonographs. These records are 
made under the direction of great interpreters: 


men who have the power and faculty of developing 
musical selections as they would be played by the composers. 


Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the 
orchestra, we now have directors for records. 


This means that each Brunswick Record is not only the 
work of some accomplished artist, but is accompanied by the 
shadings of a renowned director. 


This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qualities 
most records have in common. Brunswicks are more than 
title and artist. They bear the impress of some guiding hand. 
One who knows how to bring out the inherent qualities, the 
hidden beauty, the magnetic personality, the more spiritual 
intuitions of the composers. 


Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of Brunswick 
a name renowned in the world of music. Compare 
Brunswick Records with others. Be their sole judge! Look 
for something entirely different. Something sweeter, richer, 
truer! You'll find it in full measure in this new Brunswick disc! 


THE BRUNSWICKo ~- BALKE ~ COLLENDERo COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 

















